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SHECHINAH,  OR  DIVINE  PRESENCE 


W1T&   TBft 


CHURCH  OR  PEOPLE  OF  GOD. 


'  \ 


In  the  Sketch  of  the  author's  Life,  prefixed  to 
these  volumest  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  during 
his  imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  passed 
against  the  nonjuring  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland, 
he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  studying  the  na- 
tiire  of  Uiat  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
which^  is  known  to  the  biblical  scholar,  under  the 
Hebrew  title  of  the  Shechinah*  The  direction  of 
his  thoughts  to  this  interesting  subject  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  a  political  measure,  which  in  the 
summer  of  1753  very  strongly  agitated  the  public 
mind.     In  the  month  of  June,  that  year,  the  Roy- 
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al  assent  was  given  to  an  Act  to  ^  permit  persons 
'  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalized  by 
'  Parliament ;'  an  act  which  raised  such  a  clamour 
in  the  countryi  9s  induced  the  legpiltture  to  re- 
peal it  in  the  very  next  session  of  Parliam^fit.— 
While  it  existed,  however,  the  alarm  produced  by 
it  will  account  for  the  fears  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing Letter,  addressed  to  a  friend,  upon  this  subject. 


Sir, 


In  our  Hte  oqi|versat:ioi|  w\  Y?ripq«  religious  to- 
pics, you  will  remember  it  was  observed,  that  the 
encouragements  given,  or  supposed  to  be  given,  to 
the  papists,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  put  the 
clergy  on  examining  more  narrowly  the  state  of 
the    popish  controversy,   and  produced,  in  that 
short  time,  more  publications  in  vindication  and 
defence  of  the  churcli  di  England,  than  had  been 
seen  in  fedrmer  Migns,  or  than  have  indeed  appear- 
ed since.    The  press  w^»  occupied  with  little  eke 
but  Answers  and  Replies,  and  Rejoinders ;  and  the 
more  that  the  popish  missionaries  fancied  them- 
selves in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  the  more 
diligent  were  the  established  clergy  in  ccHifuting 
their  pretensi<»s,  and  exposing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  variqus  corruptions  and  supei^itions 
cf  their  religious  systeoi.    This  was  the  happy  ef- 
fect oC  the  apprehensions  then  entertained ;   and 
*  ^s  in  a  great  measure  was  good  brought  out  of 

evil. 


evil  The  danger  of  falling  into  popery,  thank 
Godi  h  over,  or  at  least  it  is  hot  thought  to  be 
{SO  great  now  a^  it  was  then.  But,  instead  of  Po^ 
perp,  the  alarm  on  thfe  present  occasion  runs  a- 
^in»t  Jutkism  t  and,  from  some  public  measures 
lately  adopted,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  fo* 
putting  people  Oii  their  guard  against  fldt  the  pfet- 
vertei*  only^  but  against  those  aVotred  arid  despe** 
rate  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  W6uld  Wish  to 
see  it  totally  annihilated.  It  is  not  the  purity  of 
our  religion  only^  but  it  is  the  Very  essence  of  it,  foi* 
which  we  must  how  contend ;  and|  if  consequences 
turn  out^  ajg  it  is  feared  they  Will ;  if  the  late  na^ 
turalixatkn  project  shall  draw  ove;^  multitudes  of 
Jews  to  Great  Britain,  there  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity  for  christiatns  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions 
Idoking  moi'e  careftilly  into  the  pi^inciples  and 
foundations  of  their  holy  profession,  than  mOit  of 
tiiem  at  present  are  at  the  pains  to  do.  It  will,  in 
that  case,  be  proper  to  banish,  at  least  for  some 
time,  that  spirit  of  debate  and  division  which  pre^ 
vails  so  much  among  us ;  audi  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  all  the  denominations  and  classes  of  those  who 
etnbrace  the  gospel,  to  unite  together,  and  join 
with  heart  and  Imnd  in  support  of  the  common 
eaiise. 

The  Jews  have  a  great  deal  to  say  fo*  theni- 
seives,  if  we  will  be  so  careless  as  to  say  nothing 
against  them ;  and,  though  there  certainly  be,  in 
all   essential  points,  a  clear  connection  between 
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the    popish  controversy,   and  produced,  in  that 
short  time,  more  publications  in  vindication  and 
defence  of  the  church  of  England,  than  had  been 
seen  m  Ibrmer  peigns,  or  than  have  indeed  appear- 
ed since.    The  press  wi^  occuped  with  little  eke 
hut  Answeis  and  Replies,  and  Rejoinders ;  and  the 
more  that  the  popish  missionaries  fancied  them- 
selves in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  the  more 
diligent  were  the  established  clergy  in  confuting 
their  pretensiwis,  and  exposing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  variqus  corruptions  and  superstitions 
of  their  religious  system*    This  was  the  happy  ef- 
fect oC  the  a[^ehensions  theii  entertained ;   and 
thus  in  a  great  measure  was  good  brought  out  of 

evil. 


tiviL  The  danger  of  falling  into  popery,  thank 
<3k)di  h  over,  ot  at  least  it  is  not  thought  to  be 
m  great  now  as  it  was  then.  But,  instead  of  Po^ 
pert/,  the  alarm  on  the  present  occasion  runs  a- 
pAnst  Jiitkism  i  kad,  from  somfe  public  measures 
lately  adopted,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  fbt 
putting  people  «ri  their  guard  against  fidtthe  per- 
verters  Only^  but  against  thosfe  avowed  arid  despe*- 
rate  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  M^6uld  Wish  to 
see  it  totally  annihilated.  It  is  not  the  purity  of 
our  religion  only>  but  it  k  the  Very  essence  Of  it,  fol- 
which  we  must  how  contend ;  and^  if  consequences 
turn  oul^  as  it  is  feared  they  Will ;  if  the  late  na^ 
turalixatim  project  shall  draw  ovel*  multitudes  of 
Jews  to  Great  Britain,  there  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity  for  christialns  of  all  ranks  atnd  descriptions 
looking  more  carefully  into  the  pi^inciples  and 
foundatioiis  of  their  holy  profession,  thaa  riiOSt  of 
^lem  at  present  are  at  the  pains  to  do^  It  will,  in 
that  case,  be  proper  %b  banish,  at  least  for  some 
time,  that  spirit  of  debate  and  division  which  pre^ 
vails  so  muchltmong  us ;  and^  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  all  the  denominations  and  classes  of  those  who 
etnbrace  the  gospel,  to  unite  together,  and  join 
with  heart  and  hand  in  support  of  the  coranxoh 
li^aiise. 

The  Jews  hare  a  great  deal  to  say  fo*  theni- 
selves,  if  We  will  be  so  careless  as  to  say  nothing 
against  them ;  and,  though  there  certainly  be,  in 
all   essential  points,  a  clear  connection  between 
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the  law  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  yet  so 
blinded  are  that  people,  smd  ao  prejudiced  in  fi^- 
vour  of  their  own  cause,  that  every  argument, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  vindication  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  maliciously  wrest  and  turn  against 
the  New.  So  that  it  will  be  found  a  duty  impe- 
riously demanded  of  us,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  to  *  stand  up,'  in  the  literal  sense,  '  for 
^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,*  and  to  have 
ourselves  armed  with,  something  to  answer  the  ca- 

'  lumnies,  if  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  invete- 
rate adversaries  of  Jesus.  It  is  true,  all  are  not 
equally  capable  of  retorting  the  Jewish  objections 
against  the  christian  rehgion :  let  such  as  are  noU 
seek  assistance,  and  listen  to  instruction  from  those 
that  [are.  And  let  all  those,  to  whom  God  hath 
•given  time  and  talents  for  making  the  necessary 
inquiries,  employ  those  talents,  and  at  least  some 
stnall  portion  of  that  time,  in  such  a  useful  and 
truly  christian  work.     So  shall  we  become  impreg- 

<  nable  against  all  the  assaults  and  batteries  of  our 
foes ;  and  the  more  that  we  see  our  f^ith  attacked, 
the  mor^  precious  will  it  appear ;.  and  we  shall 
,find  it  well  worth  our  while  to  *  hold  it  fast  without 
/  wavering,  because  faithful  js  he  that  hath  pro- 
^  mised'/  It  is  purely  from  a  motive  qf  this 
nature,  and  out  of  a  due  regard  for  the  general 
an4  universally  received  principles  of  Christianity, 
strengthened,    too,   bv    the    obligations    which  1 

feel 

?  Hcb.  ^.  23. 
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feel  .myself  under  to  comply,  as  far  as  I  can,  with 
any  desire  from  so  good  a  friendj  that  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  present  »you  with  a  few  thoughts  relar 
tive  to  this  subject;  which,  however  new  they 
may  perhaps  be  imagined  by  some,  yet  if  they  shall 
be  found  consonant  to  sacred  scripture,  as  I  trust 
they  are,  and  no  way  derogatory  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  our  religion,  I  shall  en- 
tirely, reier  to  your  judgement,,  either  to  pub- 
lish or  i^uppress  them:  only  begging,  that  whe- 
ther they  shall  be  approved  or  not,  (as  I  merely  pro- 
pose to  collect  into  one  view  what  has  been  seve- 
rally advanced  by  others),  my  design  may  be  ex- 
cused and  accepted  of,  as  a  cheerful,  though  small 
contribution  in  defence  of  our  common  faith,  and 
as  a  means  to  stir  up  others  of  more  extensive 
abilities,  either  to  correct,  or  enlarge  upon,  the 
little  that  I  shall  now  offer  in  the  annexed 

DISSERTATION 

ov 

THE  SMJECMIJSfAM. 

/ 

THE  grand  scruple  (not  to  mention  others 
of  less  note)  which  the  Jews  have  always  had, 
and  still  continue  to  have,  against  the  gospel,  is 
the  mfean  appearance  of  the  person  whom  \Ye  call 
the  Author  of:  it,  and  the  low^  seemingly  despicadle 

manner 
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manner  of  its  first  promulgation.  In  opposition 
to  this,  and  in  evident  contempt  of  it,  they  boast 
of  the  pompdus  and  really  gltrrious  delivery  of  theit 
law  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  many  splendid 
exhibitions  and  heavenly  appearances  with  which 
the  worship  both  of  dieir  tabernacle  and  temple  wa^ 
blessed.  Is  it  to  be  thought,  say  they,  or  will  it  be 
believed,  that  God  would  withdraw  his  connteimnce 
itooif  and  allow  the  abolition  6^  such  a  stupefid- 
^yiB  and  supernatural  establishtnent^  in  fevout  of 
a  religious  system  whichi  at  its  first  intf odUclioH, 
was  destitute  of  all  th^e  truly  solentn  and  c^tpti- 
vating  appendages  \  So  natural  is  it  for  mankitid, 
in  Jews  as  Well  as  ehri^tians^  to  be  ioadt  cf  e:&> 
temal  pomp  and  grandeur,  even  iri  religious  mat- 
ters^ and  to  think  but  little  ai  a  church  or  reli- 
gion^ that  has  not  something  of  that  kind  to  adorn 
and  set  it  oiF.  Against  this  objection  of  the  Jf^ws 
much  has  been  already  advanced.  With  great 
truth  has  it  been  observed,  that  there  is  no  intrin- 
sic  necessity  f6r  thoffe  things  ;  that  ^  God  is  a  Spi- 
'  rit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him 
'  in  spirit  and  iri  truth ;'  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  to  be  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  stands  in 
no  need  of  pompous  or  terrific  modes  of  support ; 
that  '  we  Walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight  •/  and  that 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  will  come  again  with 
greater  glory  than  has  ever  yet  been  seen  upon 
earth,  to  manifest  his  divinity,  and  to  judgse  the 
world.     It  has  also  been  proved,  that  the  prophets 

of 
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of  IsiEfil  Imve  hot  only  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Meaiaahf  but  have  even  clearly  pointed  out  the 
person  who  was  to  bear  that  character.  One  of 
them  has  pro{diesied»  that  Shiloh,  the  Messiah, 
should  not  come  till  the  sceptre  should  depart 
from  Judah^  and  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet : 
another  has  spdcen  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  that 
it  should  be  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah : 
a  third  goes  farther,  and  tells  us  that  his  mother 
should  be  a  virgin ;  and  the  prophet  Daniel  li^ 
mits  the  time  of  his  appearance  to  be  seventy 
weeks,  dt  490. years,  according  to  the  prophetic 
style,,  from  such  a  period  as  the  prophet  at  that  time 
Ifmd  in  his  eye.  These  are  all  clear  descriptions, 
and  have  all  centered  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Na-i 
ztereth ;  so  exactly  indeed,  that  they  were  never 
yet  appUe<}  to  any  other ;  and,  according  to  thft 
tenor  of  the  prophecies,  cannot  now  be  fulfilled 
in  any  other  person* 

After  such  strong  land  undeniable  proofs  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity,  one  should  think  the  mouths  ^ 
of  its  adversaries  would  be  stopped ;  and  if  they 
would  not,  nor  could  not,  be  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve k  themselves,  that  at  least  they  would  be  a- 
shamed  to  find  fault  with  those  that  do  believe 
it.  Yet  they  have  still  the  old  cavil  at  hand^  and, 
until  they  he^r  that  the  gospel  was  ushered  in 
with  some  shew  of  outward  ghry  and  majesty^  they 
will  still  thin)£  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  the 

law 
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law  of  Moses  the  preference.  The  peculiar  so- 
lemnities of  their  temple-worship  never  cease  to 
occupy  their  thoughts :  and^  although  they  be  de- 
prived of,  and  debarred  from,  such  a  solemn  worship 
at  present,  (as  their  *  nation  has  been  for  more  than 
1700  years,  through  the  just  judgement  of  God), 
yet  they  still  look  for  a  restoration  of  these  pri- 
vileges, and  have  hopes  that  the  Messiah,  when  he 
comes,  will  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  re-establish  the 
temple  in  as  great  state  and  splendour*  as  ever. 
There  is  indeed,  but  little  prospect  of  beating  this 
foolish  conceit  out  of  their  heads :  all  that  I  ex- 
pect or  propose,  is  to  build  up  and  confirm  chris- 
tians in  their  most  holy  faith ;  and  I  trust,' through 
God's  assistance,  this  expectation  will  be  answered, 
when  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  all  the  great  and 
desireable  things  in  the  Jewish  worship^  of  which 
they  are  so  fond,  and  with  the  want  of  which 
they  are  so  ready  to  upbraid  our  religion,  are  still 
in  substance  continued  under  the  gospel ;  at  least 
were  continued,  some  of  them  even  in  a  visible  way, 
when  the  dispiensation  of  the  gospel  first  took 
place.  • 

It  is  certain  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  bot^li  of 
thanksgiving  and  propitiation,  weje  all  accompli^- 
ed,  when  Jesus  Christ  offered  up  himself  to  bear  the 

sins  of  mankind,  while  their  sacraments  of  circumci- 

* 

sion  and  the  passover,  w  hich  were  signs  and  seals  of 

God's  everlasting  covenant,  are  now  spiritualized  to 

^.me  intent,  under  the  christian  sacraments  of 

baptism 
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baptism  and  tike  Lord's  supper.  Thb  has  been,  he* 
joad  aU  possibility  of  contradietifon^  eYvnced  by 
that  iioUe  champioii!  of  cbristianky,  St  Paul,  as  in 
many  {rfaeea  of  bis  writings^  so  more  particularly  and 
of  set  pctrpose  in  bis  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which, 
far  that  reason,  and  to  give  christians  a  just  notion 
of  tfadr  religion,  and  of  its  mystegrious  excellency, 
shoukl  be  carefully  read  aoid  attended  to.  Out  of  the 
aattneapostie^s  writings,  supported  by  the  declarations 
to  be  fcrund  at  large  in  thJe  New  Testan^nt,  it  can 
be  fibewn,  that  even  the  ornaments  and  decorations, 
asr  tbey  are  called,  of  Solomon's  temple,  which,  by 
th^  Jews'  own  confession,  were  wanting  in  their 
second  tesnple,  ixot  only  were  types  of  the  Messiah, 
but  were  even  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  7  and  that  too,  while  he  was  upovk  earth,  m 
bds  seemingly  low  es^te,  or  some  other  way  dis^ 
penBed  or  disposed  of  by  him.  Of  these  the  Jew- 
ish JEtabbiiis  themsehres  number  up  four  or  five, 
which  ^contributed  n^och  to  the  glory  of  Solomon's 
temple ;  but  were  not  to  be  met  with,  when  the 
tesmple  was  rebuilt  after  the  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity. 

I.  One  was  the  p^t  ^f  menna^  which  Moses  or- 
dered* to  be  laid  up  before  the  Lord  for  a  memo- 
rial, and  which  they  acknowledge  was  lost  when 
the  first  temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuche^dnezzar. 
This  manna,  the  bread  whii^h  the  Lord  gave  the 
vou  H.  jg  children 

«  Exod,  xvi,  jj. 
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children  of  Israel  to  eat ",  or  as  St  I^ul  calls  it  % 
'  that  spiritual  meat  which  they  did  all  eat,'  was 
not  only,  I  say,  a  type  of  Christ,  but  Christ  him- 
self tells  us,  that  H^is  that  very  bread,  the  bread 
oi  life  ^  ^  the  bread  which  came  down  from  hea- 
^venV  '  the  living  bread,  of  which,  if  a  man  eat, 

*  he  shall  live  for  ever  ^ ;'  and  not  only  so,  but  he 
assures  us,  that  this  bread  is  his  flesh,  which  he  was 
to  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  :  and  •  he  gives  us 
this  express  declaration,  ushered  in  with  a  '  verily, 

*  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  except  ye  eat  the 
'  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
^  have  no  life  in  you/  This,  then,  is  our  manna, 
even  a  sensible  manna;  and  accompanied  to  us 
with  such  an  invisible  power  and  life,  that  if  we 
eat  of  it,  we  shall  not  die,  as  the  Jews  did,  who  ate 
of  manna  in  the  wilderness,  but  shall  live  for  even 
Hence  it  is  called  the  manna  which  Christ  pro- 
mises '  to  '  give  to  him  that  overcometh  ;*  and,  as 
many  of  the  primitive  Fathers  understand  the 
term,  this  is  that  super^ubstantial  bread  (we  call  it 
daily — W/«o-/®^)  which  our  Lord  teaches  us  to  pray 
for*.  And  by  eating  of  this  '  hidden  manna,*  this 
'  bread  of  life,'  this  '  spiritual  meat,'  this  '  flesh  of 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  in  faith  and  holiness,  we  are 
strengthened  for  our  christian  warfare  in  the  wil- 
derness 


'  Exod.  xvi.  15.  *'•!  Con  X.  3, 

.3  St  John  VI.  35.  4  v^  41.  5  v.  5l»-»i8. 

^  V.  53.  7  Rev.  u.  17. 

8  StMatt.  vi.xu 
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derness  of  this  world,  we  are  united  to  God,  and 
made  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints.  Without  this, 
our  worldly  food  would  signify  little  or  nothing ; 
for  it  is  not  by  bread  alone  that  man  lives '.  Our 
eating  this  worldly  bread,  without  partaking  of  the 
sacramental  bread  of  God,  is  expressed  in  the 
strong  figurative  language  of  scripture,  as  no  bet- 
ter than  '  eating  ashes,  feeding  ourselves  with  wind, 

*  with  wormwood,  with  the  bread  of  tears,  with 
'  husks  that  swine  do  eat ;  yea,  feeding  and  fat- 

*  tening  ourselves  against  the  day  of  Slaughter,  that 

*  death  and  corruption  may  feed  upon  us/  Since 
then  we  have  the  advantage,  the  blessing  of  this 
heavenly  bread,  to  be  not  only  an  ornament  to  our 
worship,  but  likewise  to  be  the  nourishment  of 
our  souls,  is  it  any  loss  to  us,  or  to  the  true  wor^ 
shippers  of  God,  that  we  have  not  the  monumental 

*  pot  of  manna '  to  boast  of)  when  ,we  have  what 
is  much  better  among  us,  the  food,  the  precious 
food,  of  which  the  Jewish  manna  was  but  a  figUre, 
and  that  pot  only  a  shadpw  or  type  ?  And  in  this 
interpret?ttion  we  are  warranted  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  who  makes  this  relurriL  to  the  Jews  of  his 
day,  when  they  boasted  that  their  '  fathers  did  eat 

*  manna  in  the  wilderness,'  and  desired  to  see  ^ome 
such  remarkable  sign  from  Him,  '  Moses  gave  you 

*  not  that  bread  from  heaven,  but  my  Father,'  says 
he,  ^  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  for  the 
'  bread  of  God  is  He,  which  cometh  down  from 

c  2  '  heaven; 

I  Dieut.  yiiit  3.     St  Matth.  iv.  4. 
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r  heaTcii,  Mid  giveth  life  uiito  the  world  *  -/  substi- 
tuting himself  in  room  of  that  manna,  and  thereby 
giving  us  the  thing  signified,  instead  of  the  sign, 
the  euchari«tic  bread  of  the  sacrament,  instead  of 
the  Jewish  manna  in  the  wilderness,  * 

II.  Another  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Jewish  oeco- 
nomy  was  *  Aaron^s  rod,'  which  blossomed,  and  in 
which  they,  glory,  as  being  a  sign  or  emblem  of 
the  divine  approbation  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
But,  whoever  will  read  the  6th  and  7th.  chapters 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  will  find  this  plea 
abundantly  discussed,  and  the  christian  priesthood 
demonstrated  to  be  of  more  excellency  than  the 
Aaronic,  in  as  far  as  Christ,  from  whom  the  priests 
of  the  gospd  derive  the  dignity  of  tJieir  succession, 
was  made  an  '  High  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
'  chisedec* ;'  and,  consequently,  as  St  Paul  ar- 
gues S  *  by  so  nluch  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a 
^  better  Testament/ 

III,  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  *  ark  of  the 
*  covenant f  which  was  a  third  article  of  the  sacred 
furniture  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and  for  which  there 
is  now  no  farther  use  under  the  christian  cecono- 
my ;  as  now  we  are  under  the  new  dispensation, 
of  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  fully  prophesies  *, 
and  which,  according  to  the  divine  purpose,  St 

Paul 

'St  John  VI.  31,  32,  33. 

a  Psal.  ex.  4.     Hcb.  vi.  20.  vii.  17—21. 

S  Hcb*  vii,  22.  4  ch,  xxxi.  31—34. 


Paul "  applies  to  the  happiness  of  th^  gospel  »» ; 
and  at  the  same  time  observes,  that  the  former  cck 
venant  or  dispensation,  of  which  the  ark  spoken  of 
was  a  memorial,  was,  on  Christ's  appearance,  be- 
come old;  and  ready  to  vanish  away, 

IV.  The  ^  Urim  and  Thummim'  calls  alike  for 
our  notice,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  by  which  the 
high  priest  was  enabled  to  foretel  future  events,  and 
to  direct  and  advise  such  as  consulted  him,  in  di^ 
fiicult  and  important  cases.  And  in  such  esti- 
mation was  this  privilege  among  the  latter  Jews, 
that,  when  it  was  removed,  and  no  more  to  be 
had  under  the  second  temple,  their  doctors  tell  us, 
that  the  want  of  it  was  in  some  measure  supplied 
by  the  voice  from  heaven,  which  they  call  Bathcol  ,* 
and  which  gave  rise  to  those  strange  consultations, 
and  astrological  enquiries,  by  Sortes  and  such  like 
methods,  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  old  christian 
histories.  What  the  *  Urim  and  Thummim*  itself 
was,  or  how  the  high  priest  behaved  at  the  delive- 
ry of  these,  responses,  has  been  variously  conjectur- 
ed by  various  writers ;  some  explaining  it  one  way, 
and  5ome  another;  though  it  is  feared  none  of 
them  have  hit  on  the  true  explication,  nor  is  such 
an  explication  now  to  be  expected.  However,  the 
use  of  the  '  Urim  and  Thummim '  is  to  us  suffi** 
cientiy  secured  under  the  gospel,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary 

«  Hcb.  viii.  7-P-I3, 
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saiy  for  furthering  the  ends  of  religion ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  as  may  well  silence  the  Jews  for 
finding  fault  with  the  gospel  for  such  a  defect. 
The  prophet  Joel  long  since  foretold ',  That  '  in 
'  those  days  the  Lord  would  pour  out  his  spirit' 
(the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  old  times)  'on  all 
'  fleshy  and  their  sons  and  their  daughters  should 
'  prophesy/  And  this  prediction,  the  apostle  St 
Peter,  in  presence  of  many  men  of  Judca,  and  of 
all  those  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  *,  proves  beyond 
contradiction  to  have  been  literallv  verified  and 
fulfilled  by  that  miraculous  event  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  nhich 
was  designed  to  be  a  guide  and  assistant  to  the 
christian  priests  in  those  days,  as  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  to  the  Jewish  priests  before.  This 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  continued  with  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  in  the  government  of  the 
christian  church  to  this  day,  although  not  in  sudi 
an  eminent  measure  as  was  given  at  that  time,  yet 
in  such  a  measure  as  is  useful  fcwr  preserving  the 
church,  and  warranting  all  its  other  spiritual  admi- 
nistrations. 

Thus  from  the  first  writers  in  defence  of  Christi- 
anity, we  can  adduce  arguments  to  shew,  that  un- 
der the  gospel  we  have  the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod 
jof  Aaron,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  realized  in  such  a  way,  that  the  very 

prL- 

*  Ch.  ii.  28*  a  Aces  II.  14. 
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privileges  themselves  are  .  given  to  .  the  christian 
church,  and  continued  with  it,  which  were  only 
typified  and  set  forth  by  those  symbols  under  the 
church  of  the  Jews. 

There  reijiains,  however,  one  article  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  which  constituted,  indeed,  the  principal 
splendour  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  ;  and  tl^at  article 
is  the  divine  Presence  or  Glory,  above  the  mercy- 
seat,  between  the  cherubim,  which  the  Jews,  by 
a  particular  title,  term  the  Shechinah,  and  which 
St  Paul '  .  calls  the  *  cherubim  of  glory ^     Of  this, 
therefore,  which  was  not  only  the  honour  of  the 
Mosaic  ceconomy,  but  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
foundation-stone  of  the  more   glorious  fabric  of 
Christianity,  it  is  chiefly  my  intention  at  present  to 
treat ;  so  that,   if  it  can  be  made  to  appiear  from 
scripture,  that  this  Shechinah  was  still  visible,  while 
Chfist  our  Messiah  was  upon  earth;  in  other  words, 
that  Christ  himself  was  this  Shechinah,  it  may  be  of 
use,  if  not  to  convert  or  convince  any  of  the  apos- 
tate Jews,  yet  to  instruct  and  satisfy  christian  be- 
lievers in  the  divine  origin  of  their  most  noble  and 
excellent  faith. 

In  order  that  I  maybe  enabled  to  throw. a  some- 
what clearer  light  on  a  point  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance, and  which  has  hitherto. been  but  slightly 
discussed  by  theological  writers,  I  hope  I  shall  he 

excused 
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excused  if  I  go  back  to  the  originftl  of  things ; 
and  eyen  introduce  some  observations,  which,  tho* 
at  first  sight  they  may  appear  foreign  to  my  subject, 
will  yet,  upon  a  little  closer  attention,  be  found 
both  necessary  and  intimately  connected  ^^  ith  it. 
In  the  course  of  these  obsenrations,  if  there  shall 
be  any  thing  advanced  which  may  give  oflfence  to 
a  certain  fastidious  class  of  readers,  as  no  doubt 
may  happen,  I  have  only  to  plead  that  no  oflence 
was  meant ;  assuring  them,  that  if  they  reaHy  wish 
for  conviction  in  a  discussion  so  important,  they 
iMive  only  to  take  the  original  language  of  scrip- 
ture for  their  guide ;  where,  by  comparing  spiritu- 
al things  with  spiritual,  they  may  rest  assured  of 
deriving  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  so  far  as  profit 
may  arise  firom  sound  and  salutary  instruction. 

In  esideavouring  to  shew,  that  Jesus  Christy  the 
Son  of  God,  was  and  is  the  Skechinak,  or  divine  ffi^- 
ry,  exhibited  bet^^een  the  cherubim,  the  reader 
mu£t  bear  with  me  patiently,  while  I  go  back  to  tfxe 
first  institution  of  these  cherubim,  and  see  whether 
the  hoiy  scriptores  afford  U9  any  light  in  the  disco- 
very of  what  they  were.  But,  as  the  first  account 
which  we  have  of  this  cherubic  exhibition  is  im- 
meidiately  upon  the  expulsion  of  man  out  of  Para- 
dise ;  the  history  and  nature  <rf  this  delect oMe  gar^ 
i&w  wiUiK)t  improperly  become  the  object  of  oar 
first  enquiry. 

After  having  fully  described  the  creation  or  for- 

*  "  mation 
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ttiation  of  man/  the  sacted  historian  proceeds  to 
inform  us  *,  that  ^  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
*  in  Eden  eastward/  This  description  would  seenl 
to  imply  that  it  was  some  extraorfinary  place,  froA 
the  particular  account  of  its  original,  and  of  God's 
bestowing,  as  it  were,  more  pains  upon  it  than  even 
upon  the  formation  of  the  light  itself;  which,  if  we 
may  venture  so  to  speak,  cost  him  but  a  single 
word.  Hence  in  scripture  we  sometimes  find  it  al- 
luded to  as  denoting  pleasantness  and  delight  *,  and 
described  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  the  garden  of 
Jehovah ;  an  expression,  which  implies  that  it  had 
some  eminent  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  was  a 
place  ipToperly  sacred  to  God.  Thus  we  say,  the 
Lord's  house,  the  Lord*s  day,  and  the  like  ;  to  sig- 
nify, that  although  all  houses,  all  days,  &c.  bi^^by 
right  of  property  the  Lord^s,  yet  some  there  are, 
which  being  consecrated,  dedicated,  set  apart  to 
Him  and  his  worship,  do  thereby  become  his  in  a 
more  eminent  and  distinguished  manner.  And  so 
here,  this  garden,  this  paradise,  must  have  been, 
above  the  rest  of  the  earth,  a  consecrated  place, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  tabernacle  or  temple,  de- 
signed and]  set  apart  for  worshipping  the  Jehovah 
Aleini,  ^  the  Lord  God.'  Into  this  garden  di(J  the 
Lord  God  put  man ',  as  into  a  sacred  grove,  to 
employ  his  mind  in  divine  meditations,  to  feed  and 
VOL.  II.  D  delight 

I  Gen.  ii,  8.        "  '       '     . 
^  Gen.  xiii.  lO.    Isaiah  11.  3.     Ezek.  z^^viii.  I3< 
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^plight  Ws  sfivi  ijsith  spintual  knowledge? '  Uh  4wf 

*  it  md  k^f^it*  sfiya  ow  l^i^gV&h  t¥«^isk^vv{  but 
apcording  \fi  tUe  weawug  <>(  the  pngiokl  Uetir^W) 
m<w«  prpperiy  ta  m^shiff,,  k,  a  r^^m?  iUiipl^ 
jsuvti^  0^4  ftnd  &^ep  kU  ((^rui^ti^  ip^  it. 

Jn  tt^  sacred  iwlo^uiev  jp:Qvei|  w  t^b^ajusw^ 
Jehovaji  ^t  uj^  9Xid  ij^tituted  embl^n^  gf  h^  9wn 
pres^iK^^  an4  &ymJbiQls  of  sja;riti»l  bA^W^  to  cfl»*» 
fwt  Tusf);^  h^it^  a^d  direct  Imir  1;q^  the.  trw?  fewit 
tftia  ^  ajl  conjfort  ^»d  kiv?wledge.  Of  tJw  sort, 
Add  to  tJ¥%  pwpQS€>>  w^  tUe  vUi^  so  paHicwferJ^ 
dei^pibed '  and  aljludf  d  tp  w,  Hjwy  p^sices  of  holy 
^rjit,  e^ecialjy  in  the  bool?  of  P^ms^  *^^  There 
^  i^,  ^  yiver,^  the  st;^^:eams  thereof  sh^iU  ini^kve  gWd 

*  t|ie  city  of  Qod,  the  holy  plw^e  of  the;  t^l^ernjv^te 
'  of  the  Mo$t  High,  Ag«iw  ^  ^  Jilesa  ye  G^d  i^^  th^ 
'  congregaition^,  ttie  Lwd  from,  the  /i?wu(m  of  Isp51^ 
'ey    And  stiU  more  pftrti<julariy  ♦,  '  Thou  sh?iit 

*  m^ke  thera  dri»U  of   (Qri^in^Uy  C?p«?n  t^hk^m^ 

*  (Afl(4  ^Aiji!^  rt'a(^r  ^Aem  a^^A^  '  the  yiver  of  thy  plea- 
'  §ure3/  literally  qf  thy  Ed^n,  '  fqt  with  thee  i&  tbq 
^/Quntaiii  of  life/  To  this  river  of  ps^r^dise;  the 
Jewish  prophet  E;?ekiel  liad  £^  clqar  ^etjiosp^t,  in 
his  vision  of  the  koly^  waters  ^ ;  aftd  <?ur  christian 
prophet  St  John  h^d  also  a  similgjr  typical  vi- 
sion ♦-r^*  And  he  shewed  iw  a  pure  river  of  water 

of 

^  Gen.  11.  10 — 14.  «  Psal.  xlvi.  4. 

a  P?^^,  1;^ viiu  26;  4  Paal,  xx^vi.  8, 9. 

5  £zek.  xlviii.  Itt-is*  /  He? eh  zxii.  i«. 


■''  of  Ufe>  pfoce^dihg  ^ut  bf  i*ife  fchWJftte  df  Odd/ 
Attd,  tMt  thfe  pai'admittal  irit«r  Was  an  feSAbl^fifi  tif 

in  scrtptulfti  whei^  Suth  blessittgs  ate  xlehtited  «r 
held  fe)fth  iJfidfei-  the  ty^  of  a*^e>-,  as*  *  With  joy 

•  shall  ye  di^W  Wfetef  Mt  of  tt«  ivtelfe  6f  salvaiii(>ft; 

•  *  Ho>  eV^ty  one  ^t  Ihif^Hl,  iftttnte  ye  td  tfefe 

*  itt**e/*>^>  *  My  pfeo^lfe  have  fbfdakefi  me  the 
^fmntuifi  ^  living  watem;  &€.    •  *  tte  that  belief- 

•  elh  6ft  tne/  m  thte  sctijjttite  hath  said  ^  Otit  Kif 
'  his  belly  shall  ^OW  rtvei^s  bf  Uinftg  )Mttts  ;  btit 
'^  ^is  spake  hfe  Of  the  ^irit;  &c.  ahd  *  *  The  wattr, 

•  that  1  shall  gi^je,  shall  be  in  hihi  a  weU  <)f  waMr 

•  ^prittgiiig  up  to  e\'^riastiug  life?  And  froAi  this 
i)ttf  inal  use  ^wat^r,  aceordlhg  to  4ts  iftstittitibh 
ift  ^awdifee,  it  i«,  that  watef,  both  ih  thfe  letvrsh 
ti'mes)  and  i^ore  ^§Mlly  Uttdef  the  gt^spel^  became 
the  symbol  of  washing  bfr  purificatioii,  and  tras 
chosen  by  our  blessed  Lord  *  to  be  the  element  of 
the  ehtistiah  saGmmeht  of  baptism,  by  whith  we 
are  spiiritUally  Washed,  puriifted,  and  Iregfenerated. 
Veiy  probably  too,  the  primitive  Jews  had  a  view 
to  this  •symbolical  signification  of  water,  M^hen  in 
their  eucharistical  cup,  or  cup  of  blessing,  after 
eating  the  passbver,  they  not  only  had  a  custorft, 

2  0  .but 

>  Iniah'xii.  j,  «  IssMi  Iv.  i. 

3  JereiB*  ii.  13.  4  St  Jobn  wu,  38. 

S  The  scripture  here  referred  to  was  believed  by  the  author  to  be 
Cant.  iv.  14,  15.  and  that  Christ  thus  bore  witness  to  the  holy  Song 
fif  Soiemon^  the  reconciler.— -Editor. 

^  St  Johoiv.  14. 
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but  even  made  it  a  canon  or  rule,  to  mix  that  cup 
with  water.  And  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  our  Saviour  made  use  of  such  a  cup,  at  the  in- 
.  stitution  of  the  other  sacrament  of  the  christian 
•  church,  which  we  term  the  Eucharist,  or  Lord's 
Supper ;  so  there  is  all  the  ground  in  the  world  to 
believe,  that  his  apostles  and  their  more  immediate 
,  successors  continued  the  same  rite  with  the  same 
view.  Any  objection,  therefore,  which  may  be  now 
started  against  this  emblematical  mixture,  founded 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  scripture  usage,  can  on- 
ly proceed  either  from  ignorance  of  the  design 
of  the  paradisaical  water,  as  alluded  to  and  made 
use  of  to  express  and  typify  the  blessings  of 
cleansing,  refreshing,  &c.  in  one  continued  chain 
of  connection  from  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis  to^ 
the  22d  of  the  Revelation,  or  from  ^  reprehensible 
inattention  to  that  design. 

Besides  this  river  in  Paradise,  we  read  too  of  a 
plantation  of  trees ' — *  Every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
'  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ;'  which  last  expres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  in  a  sacramental  sense-  for  tlie 
food  of  the  soul,  as  we  find  that  man  had  be^i 
otherwise  supplied  Avith  boditt/  food  before.     *  *  I 

*  have  given  you  exevy  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is 

*  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  ever}'^  tree,  in 
^  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it 
^  shall  be  for  meat*     This  grant,  according  to  the 

order 

I  G^D,  ii.  9.  *     ^  »  Geny.  29. 
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order  of  narration,  was  made  before  Paradise  was 
planted ;  which  was  not  done  until  after  the  sabbath 
was  sanctified  ;  and,  by  the  grant  here  referred  to, 
trees  and  their  fruit,  as  distinct  from  the  trees  of 
Paradise t  are  particularly  set  apart  for  the  food  of 
man ;  for  which  reason  these  last  seem  to  have 
been  given  for  a  typical,  as  the  trees  of  the  earth  had 
been  before  given  for  a  naturaly  end.     What  these 
paradisaical  trees  were,  or  by  what  names  they 
were  all  distinguished,  we  cannot  know.     Whether 
that  character  given  to  the  cedar ,  * '  The  cedars  of 
'  God,*  (not  as  our  translation  has  it,  *  the  gaodly  ce- 
*  dars)^  will  bear  so  much  as  that  there  vf  eve  cedars 
in  Paradise^  I  shall  not  positively  say :  But  of  two  of 
these  paradisaical  trees  we  have  the  particular  names 
left  on  record ;  the  one  distinguished  as  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good,  and  evil,  which,  by  the  dismal 
consequences  that  foMowed  on  eating  of  it,  w  as  an 
emblem  q{  mortality^  and  of  the  danger  of  departing 
from  the  w^ays  and  means  of  God's  appointment,  to 
seek  knowledge,  however  desireable  in  itself,  by 
means  of  men's  own  devising.     That  there  must 
have  been  some  innate  noxious  quality  in  that  tree> 
vs^hich  so  soon  perverted  man's  faculties,  [and  de- 
stroyed  his  innocence,  is  the  opinion  of  some ; 
vrhile  others  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  tree 
was  designed  to  promote  the  completion,  or  highest 
extent  of  man  s  knowledge  on  earth ;  and  that  he 
would  have  been  allowed,  nay  called  upon,  to  eat 

of 

«  Psalm  Ixxx.  lo. ' 


*f  it  im^tdiaiely  befoite  his  ^eifiotial  into  the  beati- 
fic vision  in  heaven ;  and  conSfequently,  that  thii 
heiAousness  of  his  ctime  consisted  in  i^ating  of  it 
too  twn>  contrary  to  the  commandtnetit  of  God, 
&tid  to  the  original  design  of  that  emblem. 

But  M^hich  ever  of  these  two  opinions,  ds  tO 
thi«  tree  of  knowltedge,  is  most  worthy  of  regard, 
(ftrtf  I  own  this  last  is  objected  to,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason),  certain  it  is,  that  We  have  more 
filll  indications  of  the  nature  and  design  of  thfe 
lAher  tree,  ealled  the  trte  of  life,  the  symbol  or 
i»(^mtnent  ot  immortality ;  and  consequently  em- 
blematical of  Christ,  who,  in  Some  plaees  of  scrip- 
tore,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  the  inspired 
Solomon,  is  even  designated  and  set  forth  by  this 
very  Utle.  Tlius  in  his  book  of  Proverbs,  among 
other  characters  of  wisdom,  by  Which  we  afe  to  un- 
derstand Christ,  according  to  what  St  Paul  says  of 
him  •,  that  •  He  is  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom  and 
*  tighttottsntss,  and  sanctijication,  and  fedefnpliori ;'  it 
Is  Said  *, '  She  is  a  r;tr  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
'  Oft  her.*  Agafn*,  the  '  fruit  of  the  righleous^  (a  name 
t>f  Christ)  •  is  a  trre  of  life:  *  '  Hope  deferred  mak- 
^  eth  the  heart  siek,  but  when  the  desire  Cometh,' 
(*  the  dtsire  Of  all  nations  shall  come),  *  it  is  a  tree 
of  life/    St  John,  referring  as  it  were  to  E^ekiel's 

vi- 

« 

'  X  Cor.  i.  30.  3  Prov.  iii.  i8. 

^  3  Ch.  xi\  30;  4  ch.  xiii.  22. 

5  Haggal  a.  7. 
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TisioBi  %  vritw  th^  ^  Ift  tfe©  mi^.  of  til©  street  of 

'  it|  ^  cdjL  ewFy  s^iije  of  the  w^  wa?  tl»  »w  «f 
^  life  •;  tho  ei»mf^  t?€»  of  tfe,  of  whipb  if  our  ftwfe  P8r 
rente  hacl  tsateii  in  P^padiae  %  tbey  shQuW  '  h»v« 
*  ^iv^4  for  «v^^'  ftad  €>f  which.  Jesus  Ciwfist  pro«!MS«$ 

ta  give  him  ^bat  Qvefcoimfith  ^rigM  te  eat  \ 

Thift  riyeF^  then»  w4  the  tree  of  life  were  \wo 
principal  emblems  or  symhol^  of  the  divine  presenee^ 
two  chief  parts  of  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  para- 
duraical  tahemaete^  iasAik  which  is^n  was  entered 
fbv  the  pi»f  fMisM  akea<^^  mentioned,  and  of  which 
j4d(tmi,'th».  fit^i  man^  was  constituted  the  high  piriest. 
Haw  ilong  oup  first  parents  remained  in  this  state 
ef  innoceoee,  cannot  he>  exactly  determined.  Some 
have  saidy  that  tihoy  felt  the^  same  day  in  which 
they  Y^vf  created ;  which  in  my  opinion  seems  di« 
rectly  cont^pary  to  the  tenor  of  scripture  history. 
Others  have  extended  their  abode  in  Paradise 
to  the  ^kixd  dav  ;  for  which  conceit  I  Icnow  of  no 
femidatioQ^  unless  it  be  that  the  account  of  the  fajll 
ifi  to  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  If 
we  would  attend  to  the  several  particulars  recorded 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  such  as  Adam's  considering^ 
9Xk3i  giviqg  significant  ngme&  tQ  stU  the  beaste,  thtf 
manner  of  our  first  parents'  confession  before  God, 
and  plain  acknowledgement  of  their  fault,  without 
pretending  either  ignorance  oj  shortness  pf  wo^n^ 

ing 

<  Cli.  xItIi,  I2t    Reyel.  sx,ii,  a. 
a  Gen.  Hi.  22.  Z  Rev.  ii.  7.  xxii.  14* 
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ing  for  their  excuse,  which  they  would  have  pro- 
bably done,  had  their  temptation  and  fall  so  soon 
followed  their  creation,  we  might  suppose  that 
their  stay  in  paradise  was  of  longer  duration  than  is 
commonly  imagined  \  But  waving  this,  it  will  be 
more  instructive,  as  well  as  more  pertinent  to  the 
present  purpose,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
erhploy ment,  and  how  they  spent  their  time,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  in  Paradise. 

That  their  general  employment  was  to  contem-^ 
plate  the  works  of  God,  to  study  not  oHly  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  creation,  but  likewise  the  sacred  sym- 
bols of  religion,  and  to  perform  certain  institute 
ed  acts  of  worship  and  adoration  to  Jehovah  A- 
leim,  the  Lord  God,  is  what  I  presume  will  not, 
because  it  cannot,  be  denied.  For  this  purpose  a 
^et  time  .was  appointed,  to  be  more  especially  oc- 
cupied in  devotional  services:  The  Sabbath,  or 
seventh  day  was  blessed  and  sanctified,  that  is,  set 
apart  and   consecrated   to    some  peculiar  sacred 

work 

•    •   • 

I  Among  other  arguments  against  the  shortness  of  Adain^s  stay  In 
Paradise,  there  are  two  adduced  by  a  Mr  Whaley,  in  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher. .  i .  There  being  no  mention  made  of  Adam^s  knowing 
his  wife  till  after  the  fall,  and  if  he  could  abstain  from  that  for  two  or 
three  days,  why  not  for  two  or  three  years  \  as  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
he  was  free  frcmi  that  coiicupiscence,  to  which  men  are  now  subject. 
2.  At  the  birth  of  his  third  son,  Seth,  Adam  is  said  (Gen.  v.  3.)  to 
have  been  1 30  years  old  j  by  which  it  seems  cither  that  other  descen- 
dants of  his  are  omitted,  or  that^the  distance  of  time  betwixt  £ve*s 
births  was  very  long,  none  of  which  is  so  probable,  as  that  their  stay  in 
naradise,  before  Eve's  beginning  to  bear,  made  a  considerable  part 

^hcse'J3<^  years. 
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work,  as  the  terms  bless  and  sanctify  nsxxdMy  implyi 
And  to  this  first  original  consecration  in  Paradise,  or 
perhaps  before  Paradise,  God  seems  to  point  at  the 
delivery  of  the  fourth  commandment  from  Mount 
Sinai,  where  the  expression,  *  Remember  the  Sab- 
*  bath-day,'  implies  a  previous  knowledge  and  ob- 
servance of  such  a  day;  as  we  may  be  naturally 
called  to  remember,  not  a  new  or  a  strange  thing, 
but  something  which  we  had  known  or  heard  oF 
before.  And,  if  our  first  parents  were  for  one  or 
more  Sabbaths  in  Paradise,  (as,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
thought  to  have  been),  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
on  that  holy  day  they  would  more  particularly  pay 
their  tribute  of  devotion  and  worship  to  God.  What 
the  several  parts  of  this  worship  were,  or  what  par- 
ticular acts  they  performed,  the  scripture  does  not 
expressly  affirm.  It  may  however  be  presumed, 
that  a  particular  place  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  it  was  towards  the  tree  of  life  that 
our  first  parents  directed  their  worship.  It  is  said 
that,  afler  their  eyes  were  opened  upon  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  *  they  hid  themselves  from  the  pre- 
'  sence  of  the  Lord'.*  Can  we  however  imagine, 
that  they  were  so  sunk  in  unbelief,  as  to  expect  to 
conceal  themselves  from  God  ?  They  who,  hav- 
ing so  lately  witnessed  his  wonderful  power  in  the 
creation,  could  not  but  know  and  feel  the  univer- 
t^al  penetration  of  his  all-seeing  eye. !   The  psalmist 

VOL.  II,  E    .  long 

/ 
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long  after  could  say ",  Whither  shfJ^  ;I  gQ  frona  thy 
Spirit,  or  •  Whither  shall  I  flee  frcM»  iby  ppewnc§  ?' 
'No-whither,  to  be  sure ;  nor  did  our  first  pawpte 
so  soon  lose  their  acquaintance  with  the  divine  na- 
ture, as  to  believe  that  any  place  could  screen  of 
hide  them  from  God.  The  presence  of  the  l^rd^ 
here  spoken  of)  is  to  be  understood  ef  some  speeiai 
particular  plox^e,  in  which,  though  th^e  Lord  was 
present  everywhere,  he  vouchsaled  to  di^ay  oir 
manifest  himself  more  eminently ;  the  presence-^ 
chamber^  as  we  would  say^  of  the  Most  High;  the 
holy  of  hoUe3  in  Paradise;  the  peculiar  place, 
where  cQimnunion  was  to  be  had  with  God,  to  which 
Adam  had  been  wont  to  resort  for  the  more  wfemn 
and  intimate  acts  of  worship,  And  that  this  divim 
presence  was  exhibited  under  or  near  to  the  tree  of 
life,  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  •*  of  onr  first 
parents  hiding  themselves  '  from  the  presence  of 
'  the  Ljord,  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  of  the  garden/ 
We  are  apt  to  misconstrue  this  passage,  by  inverting 
the  ofd^r  of  the  words,  and  by  this  meanisr  are  led 
to  think,  that  it  was  *■  among  the  trees  of  the  gar- 
*  den,'  that  Adam  hid  himself  from  God  J  whereas 
both  the  Hebrew  text,  and  ^eptuagint  translation 
have  it,  *  \\\  the  midst  of  the  tree  of  the  garden^  (not 
trees  in  the  plural  number)  ;  and  by  this  addition, 
which  forms  part  of  the  description  of  the  tree  of 
life  ^  and  which  is  both  most  naturally  and  most 

reur 

I  Psal.  Ixxxix.  7,  *  Gen.  in.  8. 

3  *  Tlie  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.'— Gen.  ii,  p,  a9 
it  is  also  called  Rev.  ii.  7.  and  xxii.,  2. 
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nasonahly  connected  with  the  presence  df  the  Lord, 
(not  with  Adam's  hiding  himself),  we  have  ground 
to  conclude,  that  the  tree  of  Hfe  was  what  we  might 
call  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  of  Paradise,  where 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  (the  face  or  faces,  "^^  in 
Hebrew,  w:joo-w7rDy  in  Greek,  of  Jehovah)  was  to 
be  seen  :  while  Adam's  going  off  from  this  presence 
was  a  kind  of  self-excommunication,  or,  as  we  say, 
a  taking  guilt  to  himself;  and  that  so  feelingly,  as 
not  to  dare  to  approach  that  sacred  place,  where  he 
had  been  formerly  blessed  with  divine  commtmipgati 
like  the  publican  in  our  Saviours  parable*,  whq, 
'^  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as 
^  his  eyes  unto  heaven.' 

From  all  these  things  put  together,  it  appears 
that  Paradise  was  the  temple  of  God,  that  the  ri- 
ver and  trees  in  it  had  a  symbolic?il  signification; 
and,  that  particularly  the  tree  qf'  lije  was  a  peculiar 
emblem  of  the  divine  presence :  and  consequently 
Adam's  employment  in  it  was  of  a  sacred  nature, 
to  perform  acts  of  worship,  in  its  several  parts,  to 
the  Jehovah  Aleim ;  and  not  to  spend  his  time 
while  there,  in  manual  labour :  since  it  is  plaiilly 
told,  that  bodily  labour  was  a  part  of  the  sentence  or 
curse  pronounced  aiter  the  fall  *.  So  that  u^on  the 
whole,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  scripture,  tho* 
^short  and  concise  in  its  narration,  has  yet  told  us 
/enough  to  give  us  some  dark  idea,  at  least,  of  the 

^  E  2  nature 

Ji  StLukexvHi.  13.  *  Geni  iii.  19.  2J. 
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nature  and  constitution  of  Paradise ;  that  it  was 
something  more  than  merely  a  garden,  however 
delicious  and  pleasant;  an  opinion  which,  though 
received  by  too  many  christians,  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  all  those  gross  notions  and 
carnal  descriptions,  entertained  by  Mahometans 
and  others,  with  regard  to  their  Paradise  after 
death ;  where  they  are  to  be  regaled  with  the  finest 
of  firuits  and  flowers,  shady  arbours,  delightful 
walks,  singing  of  birds,  and  the  like,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  what  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  in 

llis  Par{)4ise. 

« 

Not  less  foolish,  or  even  presumptuous,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  limits  or  extent  of  Paradise,  and  to 
seek  for  it  on  the  surface  of  this  present  earthly  globe ; 
some  placing  it  in  Arabia,  some  in  Mesopotamia, 
some  in  one  latitude,  some  in  another ;  altho'  all  the 
while,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  God  dissolved  it  afler 
the  fall,  as  there  was  then  no  further  use  for  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  ends  of  its  original  institution ;  and 
that  it  has  no  longer  any  existence,  as  it  had  in 
Adam's  time ;  such  a  conjecture,  I  believe,  would 
come  as  near  the  truth,  and  might  even  be  support- 
ed by  as  strong  arguments  as  those  persons  can  ad- 
duce, who  rack  their  brains  and  stretch  their  in^ 
vention  to  the  utmost,  to  tell  us  where,  or  how 
large  it  was.  Nay,  were  we  even  to  afiirm,  that  it 
still  continues,  as  at  first  planted,  disjoined  from 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  and  destined  to  be  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  soul's  of  thi?  blessed,  till  their  re-union 

with 
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with  their  bodies,  such  a  notion  cannot,  I  presume, 
be  contradicted  from  scripture-testimonies,  or  re- 
jected as  being  either  heretical  or  superstitious. 
But  leaving  this  to  form  subject  of  inquiry  for 
others  who  may  think  it  worth  their  while,  I  shall 
return,  whence  I  digressed,  to  the  expulsion  of 
Adam,  for  his  disobedience,  out  of  this  paradisaical 
tabernacle,  this  sacred  grove,  which  was  done  in  a 
solemn  manner,  and  attended  with  circumstances 
that  call  for,  and  well  deserve,  our  most  serious  at- 
tention— *  So  he  drove  out  the  man,  and  he  plac- 
*  ed,  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  Cherubim', 
&c. 

• 

This  at  last  brings  me  to  the  principal  point  in  hand, 
as  it  is  the  first  time  that  any  mention  is  made  of  this 
mysterious  and  hieroglyphical  representation,  the 
cherubim.  Whether  this  cherubic  exhibition  had 
been  set  up  by  God,  and  seen  by  Adam  in  Paradise, 
is  not  expressly  said ;  tho',  from  the  manner  of  the 
historian's  relation  of  its  being  set  up  afterwards, 
this  might  perhaps  be  inferred.  The  Hebrew  is, 
e«tDn  rvK  -pgr^^  Jashacheti  ath  Echerbim,  which  the 
Septuagint  have  rendered,  with  the  article,  na^e  m 
%$^QfjL,  etaxe  ta  cherubim,  he  set  up  the  cherubim. 
Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  will  perceive  the  force  and 
emphasis  of  the  Hebrew  article  JTHK,  ath,  he,  and 
its  correspondent  Greek  to,  which  in  English  we 

call 

'  Gen.  ill.  24* 
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call  the.  .  It  may,  therefore,  be  matteir  of  criticism, 
whether  such  a  mode  of  expreeeion  may  not  imply, 
that  the  cherubim  ha4  been  set  up  in  paradise,  and 
that  the  mention  made  of  it  in  this  place  was  only 
a  removal  of  it  out  of  Paradise,  into  which  man 
durst  no  longer  enter,  to  be  set  up  in  another  place, 
whither  he  might  approach  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship. Objections,  I  know,  will  be  made  against 
this  interpretation,  as  there  will  be  against  any  in* 
terpretation,  which  depends  on  the  Jdiom  of  lan- 
guage ;  though  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  is  one 
which  might  be  sufficiently  defended,  if  there  were 
absolute  necessity  for  it '.  Without  however  in- 
sisting much  upon  this,  it  will  abundantly  answer 
the  present  purpose  to  follow  up  the  several  ac- 
counts, which  the  scripture  gives  us  of  the  cherubim^ 
in  order  to  discover  what  this  exhibition  was,  and 
for  what  end  it  Avas  set  up  or  instituted. 

Afler 


»  Id  ordet  to  prove  that  the  cherubim  were  not  in  Paradise,  it  i8 
obieived,  that  they  contained  a  revelation  of  the  ^eme  of  redetnptloA, 
0nd  were  the  figure '  of  the  persons  in  Jehovah  regarding  the  blood 
of  the  grtat  sacrifice,  £ut  I  do  not  see  how  this  observation  mi- 
litates against  their  paradisaical  institution.  For,  it  is  certain,  God  had 
hj  his  threatening,  (Gen.  ii.  17.),  raised  in  man's  mind  an  idea  both  of 
sin  apd  death ;  acid  if  Adam  was  thereby  put  in  fear  of  death,  as.  is  evi- 
dent, from  Eve's  communing  with  the  serpent,  (Gen/iii.  3.)  both  A- 
dam  and  she  were,  then  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  some  emblem  of 
comfort,  some  symbolical  representation  of  deliverance,  would  be  Set  up 
.(or  them  too.  And  I  still  think,  that  the  setting  up  the  cherubim  with- 
out Paradise  after  the  fall,  to  this  purpose,  seems  even  to  say  that  it  was 
ia  Paradise  before. 
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After:  tbe  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Eden,  we 
hear  nothing  further  of  cherubim,  till  we  meet  with 
them  as  a  part,  and  indeed  an  essential  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  With  respect 
to  which,  we  find  their  institution  thus  recorded » : 
^  Thou  shalt  make  two  cherubim  of  gold,  in  the  two 

*  ejids  of  the  mercy-seat/  '  And  the  cherubim  shall 
^  stretah  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  thd 
^  mejcy-fSeat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  one 

*  to  another,  toward  the  merfcy-seat  shall  the  cheru- 

*  iimbe/  '  And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and 
^  I  will  commune  with  thee  tbom  above  the  mercy- 

*  seat;,  from  between  the  two  cherubim  ^  &c.  Thus 
they  continued  all  the  time  of  the  tabernacle-wor- 
ship ;  and^  when,  by  God's  command,  Solomoii 
huilt^  temple  for  ^/z^iine  worship,  the  cherubim  werfi 
setup  in  the  teoiple  also ;  of  Which  we  have  a 
full  account  tn  the  first  boqk  of  Kings?.  Yet  at 
neither  of  these  times  is  it  mientioned  what  the  che^ 
Tubim.  were,  or  what  those yirc^^,  spoken  of  in  Exo* 
duv  were.  Nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
interpjreters  or  commentators  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion, had  not  the  spatrit  of  God,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  Ezekid,  taken  them  by  the  hand  and 
led  the  way- 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies,  we 

have 

'  Exod.  XXV.  1 8.  20.  22. 
3  Compare  witk  this  order  the  forfluttlon  of  the  cherubiin,  as  we  have 
it,  Exod.  xxxnii.  ?>  8,  JUt      . 

3  I  Kings  vi.  23— 29. 
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have  a  most  ample  description  of  this  divine  exhi- 
bition. * '  Out  of  the  micUt  of  the  fire  the  hkenes^i 
'  of  four  Hving  creatures,  and  this  was  their  appear- 
'  ance :  They  had  the  likeness  of  a  man/  (according 
to  the  Hebrew,  of  Adam),  *  and  every  one  had  four 
*fac€Sf  and  every  one  had  four  wings."  *  *  As  for  the 

*  Hkeness  of  their  face3,  they  four  had  the  fece  of  a 

*  man,'  (of  Adam),  '  and  the  fiice  of  a  lion  on  the 
'  right  side ;  and  they  four  had  the  fece  of  an  ox 

*  on  the  left  side ;  they  four  also  had  the  face  of 
'  an  eagle :  thus  were  their  faces/ ,  ^ '  And  a- 
^  hove  the  firmament,  that  was  over  their  headis, 

*  was  the  likeness  of  a  tlurone,  as  the  appearance 

*  of  sapphire  stone ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the 

*  throne,  was  the  likeness,  as  the  appearance  of  a 

*  man  (Adam)  above  upon  it,'  &c.  The  same  vi- 
sion was  again  exhibited  to  the  prophet,  as  we  read 
in  two  of  his  subsequent  chapters  ♦ :  all  which 
call  for  our  utmost  attention  and  consideration ; 

w 

and  are  to  be  compared  with  what  St  John  saw  ^^— 
'  In  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the 

*  throne  were  four  beasts,'  or,  as  the  word  signifies, 
living  creatures^  'full  of  eyes  before  and  behind. 
'  And  the  first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second 
'  beast  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast  had  a  face 

*  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  flying 

*  eagle,'  &c, 

.  From 

»  V.  5.  «  V,  10,  3  V.  26. 

4  cb.  X.  and  xliii.  5  Rev.  iv.  6,  Sec. 
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From  all  this  put  together,  we  can  now  form  an 
idea  of  the  cherubim ;  and  that  it  was,  by  universal 
'  acknowledgement,  first  set  up  to  the  east  of  Para^ 
!  dise ;  again  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle ;  and  lastly  in 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Jehovah  Akim^  and  of  the  mysteri- 
ous oeconomy  of  .man's  redemption,  by  the  incar-» 
nation  of  one  of  these  divine  persons'.  But  why 
the  appearance  of  living  creatures,  and  their  faces, 
were  by  appointment  chosen  for  this  purpose,  tho' 
by  referring  all  to  the  divine  will  and  wisdom  this 
difficulty  might  be  easily  removed,  yet  it  is  possible 
to  assign  some  reasons,  which,  if  not  absolutely  sa- 
tisfactory, will  yet  appear  plausible  and  just*  As 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  compassion  to  poor  fallen 
and  sielf-convicted  man,  had  condescended  to  make 
a  gracious  promise  of  recovery  and  redemption, 
and  that,  too,  to  be  effected  by  one  of  their  own 
likeness  and  posteritj^  assuring  them,  that  '  the 
*  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
^  head  * ;'  so  in  order  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  this, 
and  to  afford  consolation  to  their  dejected  spirits,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  manifestation  of  this  won- 
VOL.  II.  F  der- 


I  Upon  tWs  subject  it  is  observed  by  tbe  learned  President  forb^Sj 
in  his  «  Christianity  near  aS  old  as  the  Creation,*  p.  78..  that  the  form  of 
the  cherubim  was  so  well  known  in  the  days  of  Moses,  that  without 
any  other  description  of  them  but  the  name,  and  the  matter  of  which 
they  were  to  be,  the  workma.n  Bezaleel  made  them  \  whereas  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  furniture  being  new,  and  of  a  present  institution,  was  par- 
ticularly described,  and|  as  it  were,  measured  out  to  the  workmen.  ^ 

^  ,Gen.  lit.  15. 
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deiful  m^  abptnise  dispen^t»Qn,  by  ^CMBC  proper 
symbols  or  epablems ;  since  writingp  Qf  ihp  con¥«y'- 
aoce  of  knowledge  ?tnd  reipem^no*  by  lefctem, 

was  not  yet  begun.  B\Am  Gadf  thp  jLord,  cwld  n^t 

lepfnQnally  9eew  by  jixftp,  th?se  synjbojfi  of  mmi- 
festation  could  be  tal;en  ooly  froo)  ^ome  psgrt  or 
pftftp  of  the  visilflf  crffifm.  Angels  in  their  own 
spiritiiQl  nature  could  not  be  sa^n ;  and  if  my  iir 
gvire^>  by  which  tp  repr^^nt  tH^nj,  had  b^n  set  up, 
that  would  have  shewn  theip  as  parties  to  the  eter- 
nal cjpveii?int,  which  wae  impossible.  The  figures 
of  men  could  not  be  u«ed,  bec^une  one  of  them 

was  to  be  a  party,  apd  therefore  to  be  really  exhi- 
bited. 3ut  the  BuU#  the  chief  of  the  tame  kind ; 
the  LioR,  the  chief  pf  the  wild ;  and  the  Eagle,  the 
chi^f  of  the  winged  kindr— were  set  up  separately^ 
without  confusion,  tp  represent  the  separate  and 
disfinci  eicipteqee  of  the  three  divine  Persons  in  Je- 
hovah ;  apd  at  the  same  time  united  ajid  joined  tP- 
gether;^  to  shew  the  unity  or  sameness  of  the  un- 
divided Gpdhead  \  ^.nd  the  face  pf  the  man,  joined 
with  the  face  of  the  UoVf  in  EzekieVs  description, 
to  ejchibit  the  &9^umption  of  the  humanity  or  human 
form  into  the  divinity,  by  one  of  the  Three,  ,the 
word  (the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  *)  becoming 
flesh.  Nay,  their  title  pf  cherubim  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  tlie  Hebrew  word  an,  rub,  which  is  the 

highest  epithet  that  language  affords,  and  signifies 
reat,  in  power,  in  strength,  and  in  every  possible 

per- 


cr 


petSMmn*^  so  va,  ch^tib,  sigriified,  Ukg  a  great 
one^  &C.  Tbis  ii^the  sabstMicie  of  vt'hat  Mr  Hut- 
chifnsofi  i,  with  a  gfent  de^l  6f  learning  and  judge- 
ment, hao  said  ttpfa  thi«^  stibje^t ;  Although,  indeed^ 
as  he  hrmsell  fotesaw,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it 
win  b€f  fonn^  fauilt  ^ith,  by  some  Who  have  no  re- 
lish, for  sucii  di^overies^. 

In  general  it  will  be  allowed/  that  the  chetiibim 
af  the-  t3BS6er«acle  arid  of  the  teriiple  were,  by  Ood'^ 
order,  ste<  up  to  be  art  Oracle,  oi^'  Sacred  Adytum,  to* 
watda  WlMteh  the  priest  was  (Jo  pftrescnt  the  prayers  of 
th«ped|)te,  and  fr&ift  Which  G<ii  was  to  accept  tlieit 
petitions,  sund  gite  his  answers,  according  to  hi& 
owft  gtateiotis  promise  * ;  and  ais  Solomon  i»i  his  de- 
dtcatii^  ^fayet  observed  ^  '  that  thine  eyes  may  be 
*  opetf  toWfifcTds  this  bduse  (the  temple)  ttight  and 
^  4a^,  te^(oArd  the  place,  of  Which  thou  hetst  said,  my 
^  Tidrtie  shaft  be'thete,  that  thou  mayest  hearkeft  to 
*'  thei  i^rayer  wbich  thy  servant  shall  Make  towards 
'  tifeiis  pfede/  We  fmd  too;  that  over  the  rticrcy-seat, 
between  tiile  6herubic  feces,  therfe  Was  kn  appear- 
ance, Q.  glariMs^  ap|*>earance,  as  of  a  man ;  and  thi^ 
appearance  is  what  the  Jews  call  the  SHECHfN^Afi.  A^ 
this  was  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  cherubiifn,  it.  will  not  be  denied,  bttt  the 
cheinibimto  thie  east  of  Eden  were  the  same  ;  and 
set  u^  tot  the  saine  infent,  to  be  the  place  to#iarci 

P  2  ^hich 

^  See  ati  account  of  Mr  Hutchinson^  in  the  Sketch  of  Mr  Skinner's  Life. 
9  £xod.  xRv;  22.  3  I  Kings  viii.  29. 
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which  prayer  was  to  be  made,  and  worship  to  God 
performed.  And,  since  the  priesthood  in  the  pa- 
triarchal church  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  first-born,  as  long  a9  Adam  lived,  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  most  high  God ;  and  while  his  femily 
continued  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlieir 
first  dwelling,  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  this 
cherubic  exhibition  was  the  place  of  worships  or 
temple  o£  the  Adamic  church,  to  whioh  Cain  and 
Abel,  '  in  process  of  time,*  (or  as  it  might  be  ren* 
dered, '  on  a  set  day'),  brought  their  sacrifices; 
and  from  which  Cain,  for  his  horrid  crime  of  mur- 
der  and  apostacy,  wag  excommunicated,  perhaps 
by  his  father's  sentence  as  priest,  as  well  as  by  the 
punishment  of  God.  '  Behold,'  says  he ',  '  thou  hast 
^  driven  me  out  this  day  from  tYieface  of  the  ^rth, 
'  and  fi'om  thy  face  (the  c\ievuh\c  faces)  shall  I  be 
*  hid.'  And  *  it  is  said,  '  Cain  ^went  out  from  the 
*■  presence  (the  face)  of  Jehovah,  and  dwelt  in  the 
^  earth — iiod^  a  fugitive,  separated,  excommunicat- 
ed person ;  not  as  we  read  it,  *  in  the  land  of  Nod,' 
as  '\{  Nod  had  been  the  name  of  a  country  to.which 
Cain  went. 

Upon  this  schism,  or  separation  of  Cain,  (for  it 
seems  his  removal  from  the  place  of  worship  was 
an  act  of  his  own,  a^  well  as  a  church  sentence,  and 
tliat  he  never  sought  tq  be  reconciled  by  repen- 
tance), 

y  Gen.  itr.  14.  ^  Tcr,  16. 
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tiance)^  it  is. probable,  idblatiy  began;  and  Cain 
might  have  imagined  or  set  up  symbols  of  his  own 
devising,  before  which  his  own  family  and  church 
might  worship;  The  true  worship  of  God  was  to 
be  found  only  in  the- family  of  Seth ;  and  he,  as  the 
first-born  next  to.  Cain,  would  become  priest  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Adam.  We  accordingly 
read,  that '  then,"  in  his  days,  '  men  called  on  the 
*  name  of  the  Lord,'  which  is  not  only  a  usual  phrase 
for  worshipping  God  in  general,  but  has  likewise  a 
particular  view,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  And,  as 
the  true  and  pure  church  was  in  Seth  and  his  suc- 
cessors, so  from  what  we  read  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  has  been  thought 
that  Cain's  idolatrous  and  wicked  church  had  mul- 
tiplied to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  prevail  on  the 
church  of  Seth  to  mix  among  them,  and  have  com- 
munion with  them  in  their  idolatrous  worship,  as 
well  as  in  their  abominable  practices ;  and  that 
for  this  universal  apostacy  and  corruption,  God 
brought  on  the  flood,  and  destroyed  them  all,  ex- 
cept Noah  and  his  family,  who  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  tl^  Lord  \ 

• 

What  became  of  the  cherubim  at  that  awful 
sera  of  divine  vengeance,  we  know  not,  any  more 
than  what  became  of  Paradise,  or  what  particular 
cliange  was  wrought  upon,  the  earth  by  this  univer- 
sal deluge.  No  doubt  Noah,  who  was  the  first- 
born 

'  Gen.  vi,  8.  • 
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bom  \  and  consequently  priest,  and  who  had  lired 
SKX  hundfed  years  before  the  ftood^  might  have 
hiiaself  seen^  or  heard  from  others  \rho  had  sec^  it^ 
that  the  cherubic  appearance  was  a  symbot  of  great 
smportanee  in^  and  eucauragemeiit  to^  the  woi^hip 
of  Jehorah.  For  the  first  thing  he  does^  after  lear- 
hig  the  ark  \  is  ta  build  sm  altar  to  the  Lord  \ 
which,.  a&  we  have  no  mentioil  made  of  Any  tietr 
pfecept  for  his  doing  dD>.  and  as  the  Lotd  approved 
what'tedid,  and  accepted  hii^  ofilbn^,  ia  a sstrofigr 
»gttm€nt  that  such  had  been  the  cu^tmn  beftffig  tM 
flMd ;  and  that  he  had  seeii  sifch  attars  ^«i,^  for  the 
sMcred  purpose  of  worshipping  God.  Ther^i  wasv 
howei^r,^  a  Ham  in  his.  ^i^ly^  ad  there  was^  a  Cam  itt 
Adairfs ;  asid  it  was  from  an  idot^troo^  imagination 
that  the  project  of  the  tower  of  Babet  wa^  fofmed. 
This  tower  was  designed  for  a  tempte,  and  for  a  iSepa^ 
rate  worship^  dii^ ided  from,  and  independeitt  up6n^ 
f&e  true  warship  auMUg  the  childven  c^Heber.  ^  Gd 
*tOy'  say  they%  ''kt  us  Iwiibl  a  city  AnAdL^towetf 
'  who%  top  may  be  sacred^  may  reach  to  t^  he£H 
^  vens,  smd  let  us  make  uis  a  mrme^'^  in  exposition  to 
the  name  Jehovah^  which  the  true-  church  wordbipn 
ped,  and  of  which  we  shall  take  some  further  no- 
tice as  we  proceed  This  idol£rtr^[)«s  prcjfect  was 
foon  disaif>poiiited^  and.  iustedd  of  paying  their  de«. 
vatiioa  to  one  idol;  as  they  designed  by  their  union 

among 

>  St.  Peter  calls  Noab  a  preacber  of  righteousness^  a  well«knowa 
title  of  the  Messiah.     2  Peter  ii,  5. 

«  Gen.  viii.  ao.        ,    '  3  Gen.  xi.  4. 
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among  themselves*,  '  th/e  {People  being  one,  and 
^  having  <me  language  or  worship/  they,  by  the 
just  judgement  of  God,  fell  off  into  a  confusion  of 
wor^ips :  and  from  this  dispersion,  at  Babel,  pro- 
ceeded all  the  different  idolatries  and  kinds  of  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  different  languages  of  after 
times.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  in  order  that 
a  true  church  and  a  pure  worship  might  be  pre- 
served, God  called  Abram,  as  a  chosen  person  for 
that  purpose.  And  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Noah,  we  find  it  was  among  Abram's  fir&t  actions 
after  his  departure  out  of  idolatrous  Haran,  to 
build  an  altar*,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  This  first  tent  and  altar  was  between  Be^ 
thel  and  Hai ;  a  second  tent  and  altar  he  built  on 
the  plains  of  Mamre  ^.  Again  he  planted  a  grove, 
an  action  of  a  sacred  import,  and  to  the  same  intent 
with  building  an  altar,  in  Beersheba,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  *.  After  his  death,  his 
«on  Isaac,  the  son  of  the  promise,  dwelt  frequent- 
ly in  some  of  his  father's  old  habitations,  and  had 
therefore  the  usfe  of  the  altars  which  he  had  mada 
Only  once  at  Beersheba,  where  Abraham  had 
planted  a  grove,  we  read  that  Isaac  pitched  his 
tent,  and  built  an  altar  *.  In  the  histoiy  of  Jacob, 
we  have  frequent  testimonies  of  his  zeal  in  this 
respect ;  as  in  his  first  journey  to  Padan-aram^, 

where' 

<  Geo.  xi.  6.  ^  Gen.  xii..8. 

3  Xfii.  l8«  4  xxi.  33.  $  xxvi.  25. 

^  Gen.  xxviii.  j8. 
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where  he  set  up  the  stone  on  which  he  had  slept, 
for  a  sacred  pillar ;  at  his  communing  with  Laban 
on  his  return ',  when  he  offered  sacrifice  on  the 
mount;  after  his  interview  with  Esau  %  at  which 
time  he  bought  a  field  firom  the  Shechemites,  and 
built  an  altar ;  and  again  at  Bethel  ^  we  are  told 
he  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  El-betheL 
From  all  which  it  would  appear,  that  Jacob  settled 
in  the  country,  and  consequently  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  stated  worsliip  at  some  or  other  of  these 
consecrated  places^  until  his  removal  into  Egypt  \ 
when  it  is  said  he  came  to  Beersheba,  and  offered 
sacrifice  to  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac.  Whether 
this  was  done  on  the  altar  which  Isaac  had  built 
there  before,  or  whether  Jacob  had  a  portable  altar 
with  him  on  his  journey,  is  not  mentioned ;  though 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  patriarchs  had  such 
altars  with  them  in  their  travels,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  daily  worship ;  as  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  these  holy  men,  never  offered  sacrifice  or  per- 
formed otlier  acts  of  worship,  but  at  the  times  and 
places  which  the  scripture  speaks  of ;  since  these 
are  so  few,  constituting  only  the  most  remarkable 
solemnities  of  that  kind,  such  as  were  holden  .  on 
account  of  some  extraordinary  circumstance,  or 
new  revelation  from  God. 

The  history  of  these  patriarchs  being  so  particu- 
larly 

'  Gen.  xxxi.  54.  «  xxxiiL  19.  3  xxxv.  7. 
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larly  recorded,  and  God's  calling  himself  so  com-' 
monly.the  God  of  Abraham^  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
shewsi,  that  to  them  and  their  family  the  true 
church  and  pure  worship  of  God  were  confined ;  in 
consequence  of  which  restriction,  their  rearing  al- 
tars, and  offering  sacrifices,  and  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  were  a  continued  tradition  hand- 
ed down  from  Noah,  which  he  had  seen  in  practice 
before  the  flood,  and  which  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  original  but  the  cherubic  exhibition  afler  the 
fall.  Even  subsequent  to  the  flood,  we  find  such 
an  exhibition  to  have  been  continued  upon  the 
erection  of  an  altar,  in  order  to  consecrate  the 
place,  and  be  a  sanctuary  or  cherubim  to  the 
church,  while  it  remained  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  all  these  times,  when  the  patriarchs  built 
an  altar  anew,  we  are  told,  the  Lord  appeared  to, 
or  was  seen  by,  them'.  The  manner  of  this  ap- 
pearance, or  how  it  was  that  the  Lord  was  seen  by 
them,  deserves  our  attentive  consideration.  That 
he  could  be  seen  as  God,  is  not  to  be  supposed ; 
such  an  appearance  being  contrary  to  the  nature 
both  of  God  and  man,  and  being  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  positive  assertion  of  God  himself  to  Mo- 
ses*, who,  although  he  had  found  grace  in  a  re- 
markable degree  with  God,  and  God  had  spoken  to 
him  as  a  man  speaketh  to  a  friend,  yet  on  his  ear- 
VOL.  II.  G  nestly 


<  See  to  this  purpose  Judges  li.  5.  and  particularly  the  history  of 
Gideon,  Judges  vi,  a2— 24. 
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nestly  desiring  to  see  God's  glory;  yns  d^ied  Ws 
request,  and  told, '  thou  canst  notsM  my  feoe^  for 
'  there  shall  no  man  see  my  fece  and  live/  And  that 
this  was  a  common  belief  among  the  Israelites^  is 
evident  from  their  behaviour  at  the  delivery  of 
the  law  from  Mount  Sinai '/  and  from  the  history 
oF  Manoah,  who  said  to  his  wife,  ^  We  shall  surely 
*  die,  because  tre  have  seen  God  */  Not  only  the 
Jews,  but  even  the  more  ignorant  Gentiles  had  the 
same  opinion  of  God's  being  invisible ;  for,  through 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  the  worit  of  their  ancient 
poet  Homer,  and  which  is  thought  to  ccmtain  a 
jjystem  of  pagan  theolog}%  although  their  inferior 
deities  are  frequently  made  to  descend  and  appeal 
to  the  warriors  on  either  side,  yet  their  principal 
god,  Jupiter,  (whom  the  poet  calls  Am^  or  ^ari^  ar^ 
'  i^umB  ©cwm.  King,  or  Father  of  Gods,  as  well  as 
'  of  men),  seldom  steps  from  his  throne  of  majes- 
ty in  heaven ;  or,  if  at  any  time  he  leaves  Olympus, 
he  approaches  no  nearer  the  earth  than  the  top  of 
Mount  Ida ;  whence  the  poet  gives  liim  the  epi*- 
thet  of  Zsv  noT^jf  l5)?5«v,  Mrihuiv^  &c.  Father  Jupiter^ 
who  lookest  from  Ida,  &c.  And  in  conformity  with 
this  universally  received  notion  among  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  evangelist  observes  ^  '  No  man 
'  hath  seen  God  at  any  time/  Yet  that  the  patri- 
archs had  frequently  visions  of  God  exhibited  to 
them,  is  certain  ;  and  how  to  reconcile  these  seem- 
ing 

>  Exod.  sx.  19*  *  Judges  xlil.  22^   * 
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ing  ccuntraiUctions,  ^  the  Lord  was  seen  by.Abisu 
^  hasn^  Jacob/  &ie«  as  the  sacred  historiao  expi»ady^ 
iaffirms,  with  this  poskive  asserfcioa  of  St  John,  we 
shall  not  easily  find  the  means  without  having  ret* 
course  to  the  cherubim,  as  exhibited  to  Adam  at 
first,  and  described^  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  %  with  a 
likeness  /zs  the  appearmce  of  a  man  above  them,  whom 
St  John  ^  calls  the  x^py^ari  w  d^va,  the  person 
that  utteth  upon  the  throne.  This  appearance  of  a 
man  above  the  cherubim,  the  psalmist  calls  ^  the 
^  shepherd  qf  Jsiml  ^'^^  O  shepherd  of  Israel,  that 
^  dwellest  between  (or  inhabitest)  the  eherubim, 
^  sbiue  forth.*  And,  more  expressly  ^  he  terms  him 
Jehovah,  '  Jehovah  is  king,  he  sitteth  between  the 
*  cherubim ':  This  Jehovah,  (O'^anS  3K>^,  jashub 
cherubim,  that  sttteth  between  tiote  cherubim,  as  the 
pgal^Qtist  describes  hiro),  was  the  Jdiovah,  the  Lord 
that  exhibited  the  cherubim  to  Adam ;  the  Jehovah,  from 
whose  presence  or  face  (as  exhibited  in  thechembim) 
Cain  went  forth ;  the  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  the 
old  patriarchs  under  various  manifestations,  some- 
times  as  Jehovah,  sometimes  under  the  appellation 
of  a  man,  sometimes  under  that  of  atn  angel.  Thus,  * 
it  is  $aid,  ^  the  Lord  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abraham, 
yet  we  find  ^  *  three^men  stood  by  him,'  that  is,  by 
Jehovah,  whom  the  patriarch  addresses^as  the  judge 

•  Q:^      '  :   .    .;  of 

/ 

«  £zek.  i.  26.  «  Revel,  iv.  2. 

3  Psal.  Ixxx.  ;•  4  xcix.  1, 

S  See  to  thU  purpose  2  Sam.  vi.  2.  and  x  Chron^  xilu  64 
^  Gen,  xviii.  i.  7  ven  2. 
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of  all  the  earth* ;  and  to  whom  this  title  eminently 
belongs  we  are  told  by  the  evangelists*,  *  the  Father 
'  judgeth  no  man/  &c.  compared  with  what  St  Paul 
says  ^  *  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness 
^  by  that  man^  whom  he  hath  ordained '-— *  in  that 
^  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead/     It  was  the 
same  Jehovah,  who  afterwards  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, under  the  description  of  an  angel,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  patriarch's  calling  the  place  of  that 
appearance  Jehovah  Jireh,  '  the  Lord  is  seen  /  and 
from  the  angel's  taking  this  name  to  himself,  and 
saying, '  by  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  Jehovah  \  &c. 
In  Jacob's  return  from  Laban,  he  was  singularly 
blest  with  a  cherubic  exhibition  of  the  Jehovah  A- 
leim  ^^  where  Jehovah  again  appears  in  the  form 
or  likeness  of  a  man ;  and,  aftet  wrestling  with  the 
patriarch,  gave  him  a  remarkable  benediction,  and 
changed  his  name  to  Israel,  ^  for  as  a  prince  hast 
^  thou  power  with  God  and  men/    Accordingly 
Jacob  was  convinced  that  this  was  an  appearance  of 
Jehovah,  or  of  a  divine  person ;  for  <  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  Peniel/  that  is,  the  face  of  El ; 
and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  so  doing  deserves  our 
notice,  ^  I  have  seen  the  Aleim  &ce  to  face,  and 
^  my  life  is  preserved  ^ ;'  an  obsMTati<m  which,  if 
we  compare  with   the  passages  already  quoted, 
^bout  *  no  Rian  seeing  God  9t  any  time,'  will  ob- 
viously 

f  Gen.  xv\i\.  25.  »  St  Mattli.  xxv.  31.  St  John  v.  22. 

3  Acts  xvu»  31.  4  Gen.  xxii.  14.  15.  i6. 

^  Gen.  xxxix.  24.  ^  vet.  30. 
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[  viously  direct  us  to  the  distinction  of  the  man  that 
wrestled  with  Jacob. 

Such  a  divine  person  was  Melchisedec,  king  of 
Salem,  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  fully  illustrated  by  St  Paul  *.  I  am 
aware  that  this  person  has,  by  some  commentators, 
been  identified  with  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah ;  but 
with  how  little  reason,  will  be  evident  to  any  who 
will  but  read  what  the  best  of  comm^entators,  St 
-Paul,  says  upon  the  subject.  And  the  learned  Mr 
HoUoway,  author  of  the  '  Hebrew  Originals,^  has  - 
proved  him,  in  my  opinion  beyond  contradiction, 
to  be  no  other  than  the  second  person  in  the  divine 
Essence,  the  Jehovah,  who  was  so  often  seen  by  A- 
braham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  was  seen  by  Hagar 
at  the  well,  who  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the  bush/ 
&c.  the  man,  who  \vas  seen  by  Joshua  at  Jericho  *, 
and  called  himself  '  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
^  Jehovah ;  and,  not  to  instance  more,  that  angel 
o{  Jehovah,  who  was  seen  by  Manoah  and  his  wife  \ 
and  who  manifested  himself  to  be  a  divine  person^ 
by  his  ascending  up  to  heaven  in  the  flame  of  the 
altar  !  This  wondrous  action,  as  it  is  said  to  be  \ 
convinced  Manoah  that  he  was  God;  and  that 
therefore,  according  to  the  general  belief,  they 
should  surely  die,  because  they  had  seen  God  ;  till 
his  wife,  by  reasoning  in  faith  observed,  that  his 

accepting 

^  Heb.  V.  69  7,  8, 9*  and  ch.  vii.  throughout. 
9  Joshua  r.  13.  3  Judges  xiii,  4  Tcr.  19* 
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accepting  a  bumt-oflfering  at  their  hand^  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  them  good  hapes»  and  to  remove 
their  fears. 

We  may-  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  this  exhibit 
tiony  in  comtnon  with  all  such  solemn  exhibitions  of 
Jehovah,  was  made  to  Manoah  and  his  wife  with  a 
particular  view  to  institute  a  type  of  the  MessMh 
or  Christ,  which  Sampmn,  the  son  promised  at  this 
tkste,  evidently  was;  as  both  his  extraordinary 
stieogth,  and  the  very  meaning  of  his  name^  serv- 
ed to  imply.  For  &imson,  or  i|Uther  Shamson, 
eomea  from  the  Hebrew  tKVt^  shemash^  the  sun  *. 
Now,  that  Christ,  in  scripture,  is  frequently  called 
the  Sun,  is  a  well-^known  truth;  and  in  one  place 
the  psalmbt  would  seem  to  have  had  thi3  type  of 
Samson  particularly  in  his  view-.*.'  In.  thefu  hath 
^  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  &m,  which  is  as  a 
^  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber  *,  and  re- 

*  joiceth  a^  a  giaui,'  or  str§ng  man,  which  Samson 
remarkably  was,  '  to  run  his ,  race :'  aod  he  con* 
dudes  with  a  prayer  to  Christ  under  this  figure..-*. 

*  Let  the  word&  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation 
^  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  (or,  lite- 
rally. 


x 


^  St  Jerome's  book  of  Hebrew  luimes,  gnd  £ucheriu9  Instruct.  BoQk 

II.  di*  !•  ind  Eptpbanius  of  Heresies^  Heres.  53.  agree  in  this  obser- 

.Yliliaiiy  in  consequence  of  which  Archbishop   Usher,  De  Primord.  ch. 

V.  conjectures  that  Sampson^  Bishop  of  Dole,  in  Bretagne,  ivas  called 

Hf/iaus,  from  «Ai»$,  tho  Greek  word  for  the  lun* 

9  Psal.  ^x.  4,  5,  compared  with  Judges  xir.  and  xv^ 


rally  to  thy  /^ce^i-HeWew  TJs*>),  J^ovah  my 
*  strength^  (ftlluding  to  Samson),  and  my  Medeemtr/ 
which  is  always  a  ptoper  name  of  Chrkt. 

Hfere  it  may  also  be  proper  to  obserre,  from 
this  brief  account  of  the  several  exKibitions  of 
Jehovah  to  the  people  of  the  old  world,  that  none 
of  these  appearances,  or  what  is  said  of  th^m^  can 
be  considered  as  any  rule  or  warrant  to  christian^ 
for  paying  worship  or  adoration  of  any  kind>  to 
created  angels :  for,  when  linder  the  gospel  reveltt* 
tion,  St  John,  overpowered  by  a  sense  of^atitude, 
would  have  been  worshipping  the  angel  whb  com* 
municated  the  heavenly  visions  to  him,  he  was 
twice  prohibited  by  the  angel  himself",  and  direct^ 
ed  to  perform  his  worship  to  God ;  and,  if  this 
was  so  strictly  prohibited  on  that  occasion,  we  can* 
not  well  suppose  that  such  a  practice  would  have 
been  at  all  allowable .  to  the  people  of  God  in  for- 
mer times.  Their  worshipping  and  oflfering  sacri- 
fices to  the  person  who  appeared  to  them,  is  a  po- 
sitive proof  that  the  person  so  appearing  was  a  di*- 
vint  person.  And  since,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
press declaration,  God  could^not  be  seen  in  his  $wn 
nature,  it  must  follow,  that  he  exhibited  himself 
by  some  manifestation,  or  by  som^e  likeness  that 
was  visible,  and  to  be  seen  by  human  eyes.  But 
from  a  comparison  of  the  few  places  of  scripture 

already 

<  Revel,  xlx.  xo.  xxii. ). 
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already  noticed',  we  find  that  tliis  likeness  was 
the  appearance  of  a  man;  and  consequently,  that 
the  cherubim  at  first  had  this  appearance  too  above 
it,  designed  at  its  first  institution,  and  subsequent 
renewals,  to  display  to  mankind  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  one  of  their  own  likeness.  That  the 
cherubim  had  such  a  view,  and  were  looked  upon 
in  this  light  by  our  first  parents,  as  the  symbol  of 
that  gracious  promise  made  to  them  immediately 
after  their  fall  *,  and  to  keep  man  in  mind  of  it 
until  the  period  of  its  accomplishment,  seems  per- 
fectly clear  from  Eve's  joyful  exclamation  on  the 
birth  of  Cain  3,  nvr^-riK  b^k  wjp,  *  I  have  gotten  a 
*  man,  the  very  Jehovah,*  (not  from  Jehovah,  as 
it  is  translated,  the  preposition  from  not  being  in 
the  original),  thereby  declaring  her  hope,  that  that 
son  was  to  be  the  seed  promised,  the  man  deliverer, 
typified  and  exhibited  by  the  cherubim. 

I  have  already  hinted  some  reasons  why  beasts 
were  pitched  upon  for  the  cherubic  exhibition.  I 
may  here  add,  that  perhaps  upon  this  account,  and 
with  a  view  to  this  it  h,  that  idolaters,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  mistook  the  use  and  design  of  the 
chend)im,  and  fell  off  into  devices  of  their  own 
brain,  are  so  often  in  scripture  -  called  beasts  me- 
tonymically,  and  that  God  Almighty,  for  a  signal 

punish- 

s  £zek.  I.  Rev.  iv.  Ps.  Ixxx.  i.  zcix.  £kod.  xxy.  iS.  23.  &c. 
*  Geo.  iS.  1  j.  3  Gen.  W.  u 
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punishmeht  of  idolatrous  pride,  turned  Nd[>uchad- 
nezzar,  one  of  the  kings  of  these  imaginers,  into 
a  rieal  beast  for  a  certain  time.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  from  a  perverted  application  of 
the  cherubic  exhibition  proceeded  the  system  of 
the  Egyptian  idolatry,  in  worshipping  before  one 
of  these  cherubic  creatures,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  exhibition,  before  the  bull  or  ox.  This 
sacred  bull  of  theirs  they  called  Apis,  and  the  god 
whom  they  thought  that  he  represented,  Osiris ; 
and  from  this  bull  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  did 
Aaron  and  the  Israelites  learn  the  fashion  of  their 
idol  in  the  wilderness ",  which  they  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  calf,  and  said,  '  These  be  thy  gods,,0  Is- 
'  rael,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  E- 
'  gypt/  The  Egyptians,  by  their  early  communi- 
cation and  converse  with  the  patriarchs,  and  by  the 
continuance  no  doubt  of  the  antediluvian  tradition, 
might  have  had  an  obscure  idea  of  the  sacred  place 
which  the  bull  held  among  the  other  cherubic  fi- 
gures ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  certainly  was,  that 
Aaron  so  far  humoured  the  ridiculous  desire  of  the, 
people ;  since  we  can  hardly  suppose  either  them 
or  him  to  have  been  so  very  ignorant,  as  to  have 
attributed  to  a  real  calf  or  bull,  the  honour  of  their 
deliverance.  Their  sin  consisted  in  foolishly  mis- 
taking tlie  Egyptian  hieroglyphick  for  the  cherubic 
exhibition  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  was  to  guard  against 
this  sinful  mistake,  that  the  cherubim,  by  divine 
appoiniment,  was  set  up,  first  in  the  tabernacle,  ^and 
VOL.  II.  H  afler- 
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afterwards  in  the  temple,  to  be  the  oracle  of  Grod's 
presence,  the  particular  presence  of  that  |)erson  in 
Jehovah,  who  had  appeared  to  the  holy  patriarchs 
in  former  times. 

This  appearance  in  Jehovah,  or  rather  this  person 
in  Jehovah,  who  thus  appeared  above^  or,  in  scriptural 
language,  dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  was,  under  the 
oeconomy  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  called  '  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,*  or  rather  Jehovah  theglorj/  fTn>  nsa^ 
chabod  Jehovah,  as  we  find  it  so  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  sacred  history '.  This  then  is  the  Shechi- 
NAH  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  Jews^  which  indeed 
is  no  other  than  one  of  the  eternal  [)ersons  in  Jcho^ 
vah  Aleim,  manifesting  himself  in  such  a  glorious 
manner,  as  might  be  seen  by  man  ;  and  by  such  a 
manifestation  displaying,  under  a  symbolical  in-  . 
stitution,  the  mystcr\^  of  man's  redemption:  and, 
as  the  heinousncss  of  Aaron's  sin  consisted  chiefs 
ly  in  renouncing  this  glorious  revelation,  and, 
as  the  |>salmist  expresses  it  *,  *  in  changing  their 
'  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  hay,' 
so  we  find,  that  after  the  cherubim  of  the  temple 
was  reared,  Jeroboam  fell  into  the  same  damnable 
imagination ;  and,  not  content  with  one  monument 
of  idolatry  ^  he  made  two  calves,  with  the  same 
idea  which  Aaron  formerly  had,  and  set  the  one 
in  Bethel,  and  the  other  in  Dan.     For  this  act  he 

is 

<  See  Exod.  xi.  &nd  xxxiv.  Lev.  is.  4.  6*  23.  Num.  vlu  89.  xiv.  io« 
xvi.  i^«  42.     I  Kiogs  vlii.  1 1.  compared  with  2  Chron.  v.  14.  vii.  2* 
>  Ps.  cvi,  2Q*  3  I  Kings  xxi.  28. 
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is  branded  with  the  wretched  character  of  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  *  Israel  to  sin  :' 
and  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  ingredient  of  their 
idolatry,  their  departing  from  the  cherubic  exhibi- 
tions, and  renouncing  Jehovah  the  glory,  to  wor- 
ship before  one  of  the  cherubic  faces  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  set  up  as  a  distinct  independent  Aleint 
or  God.  For  this  detestable  crime  it  was,  that  God 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  idolaters,  and  carried 
them  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  where  idolatry  af- 
ter the  flood  was  first  begun ;  thereby  chastising 
their  corruptiojis,  and  teaching  them,  if  they  would 
have  been  taught,  to  read  the  nature  of  their  sin 
in  the  manner  of  their  punishment.  And  hence  we 
may  assign  a  reason,  which  the  Jews  themselves 
have  never  been  willing  to  assign,  why  this  Shechi^ 
nah,  or  Jehovah  the  glory,  WPnsS,  was  removed,  as 
they  themselves  acknowledge,  from  the  first  times 
of  their  second  temple,  because,  as  we  shall  see  af- 
terwards, this  Shechinah,  this  same  Chabod  Jeho- 
vah, Jehovah  the  glory,  returned  to  it,  before  it 
was  finally  demolished.  This,  then,  is  the  great 
point  of  difierence  between  the  Jews  and  us,  which 
having  now  reached,  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Jews  do>  to  this  day  affirm,  that  the  Shechi- 
nah was  still  absent  from  the  second  temple  ;  we^ 
on  the  contrary  say,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whom  their 
forefathers  put  to  death,  was  the  very  Shechinah 
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of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  of  Solomon's  temple, 
the  ATH  Chabod  Jehovah,  th^  very  glory  Jehovah, 
who,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  antediluvian,  patri- 
archal, and  Jewish  churches,  had  appeared  to,  and 
been  seen  by,  men ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  even 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  in  his  seemingly  low  state, 
and  under  the  oppression  of  persecution  and  dis- 
grace. He,  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places, 
emitted  sufficient  displays  and  exhibitions  of  this 
glory  before  the  eyes  of  his  followers. 

In  proof  of  this  grand  important  truth,  I  must 
indeed  make  use  of  the  testinaonies  of  his  'disciples 

'and  friends,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  but 
weak  and  inconclusive,  and  in  that  view,  may  be 
rejected  by  those  that  are  his  professed  enemies. 
But,  in  prosecution  of  the  argument,  I  shall  ask  no 
more  for  the  aposties  and  historians  of  Jesus,  than 
the  Jews  do  require  for  Moses  and  their  writers. 

*In  defence  of  their  law  against  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  heathens,  it  has  been  very  properly  argued, 
that  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  was  sufficiently 

"capable  to  know  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote ;  that  he 
could  have  no  view  in  advancing  a  falsehood,  nor 
by  so  doing  serve  any  interest ;  and  that  if  he  had, 
as  the  Jews  were  set  in  the  midst  of  so  many  nations 
that  hated  them,  he  would  soon  have  been  contradic- 

•ted,  and  his  falsehoods  easily  exposed  and  confuted. 
But  ^o  far  from  this,  we  find  him  making  frequent 
appeals  to  the  very  enemies  of  his  people ;  and 
several  of  the  tiacts,  which  he  narrates,  wereacknowr 

ledged 


ledged  by  tijeir  bosrtjile  neighbours  tp  be  genuine  and 
true.  The  same  is  to  be  said  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus ; 
nor  can  it  be  thought,  that  a  body  of  men  would 
have  agreed   in  ruining  themselves,  or  have  run 
the  risk  of  losing  their  all,  and  of  meeting  with 
nothing  but  torments  ^nd  death,  for  the  sake  of 
telling  an  idle  story,  and  deceiving  the  world  with 
an  imposture.      This  pleads  strongly  indeed  for 
their  honesty;  and  to  remove  any  objection  ad 
to  their  want  of  capacity,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  but  illiterate  fishermen,  we  find  that 
they  never  appeared  in  public,  nor  undertook  to 
write  aiiy  account  of  what  they  saw,  until  theyi 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and  filled 
with  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  not  in  a  corner,  but 
openly  before  all  the  people  of  the  Jews,  assembled 
at  one  of  their  most  soleijin  festivals.     If,  then,  the 
arguments  urged  for  the  law  of  Moses  be  valid, 
the  same  arguments  will,  and  must  be,  valid,  when 
urged  for  the   gospel  of  Christ ;  and  there  is  as 
good  ground  tp  adduce  the  authority  of  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  for  the  one,  as  there  is  to  quote 
the  authority   of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  for  the 
other  ;  so  that  the  Jqws  and  we  are  at  leist  upon 
an  equal  footing  ;  and  we  are  no  more  to  be  found 
fault  with  by  them,  for  quoting  the  A/V«;  Testa- 
ment, than  they  are  tp  be  blamed  by  pagjms  or 
atheists,  for  the  credit  they  give  to  the  Old.      We 
have  had  authors  tp  defend  the  christian  religion, 
as  well  as  they  have  had  to  extol  the  Jewish ;  and 
the  christian   Grotius,  Stillingfleet,  Addison,  &c. 

deserve 
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deserve  as  much  regard  as  the  Jewish  Maimonides, 
R.  Kimchi,  or  other  Rabhins.  If  the  present  contro* 
versy  were  with  direct  infidels,  or  with  dissembling 
Deists,  or  with  freethinkers,  there  would  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  expatiating  upon  this  topic.  But  as  it  is 
with  Jews,  who  receive  one  half  of  our  bible,  what 
has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  in  vindication  of  the 
other  half;  and  they  can  have  no  just  reason  to  re- 
ject the  writings  of  the  gospel,  unless  they  would 
give  (a  handle  to  others  to  reject  the  writings  of 
the  law. 

Let  us,  see,  then,  if  the  writings  of  the  gospel, 
supported  by, ,  and  in  conformity  with,  the  writings 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  afford  us  any  light  in  the 
present  case,  with  relation  to  the  Sheckinah,  or  che- 
rubic glory  ;  and  for  the  better  comprehending  the 
state  of  the  question,  I  shall  discuss  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  particular  enquiries. 

I.  Whether  the  bible  in  general  affords  any  con- 
firmation of  this  position,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Shechinah  of  the  Jews. 

II.  Whether  from  any  thing  said  in  scripture, 
any  discovery  can  be  made,  wherein  this  Shechinah 
^f  Jesui  was  displayed . 

III.  Whether  any  symbol  or  symbols  of  this 
Shechinah  be  continued  with  the  christian  church, 
and  what  this  symbol  is,  or  these  sjTfnbols  are. 

A<id, 
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And,  on  the  whole,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear, 
that  the  christian  ceconomy  or  dispensation  is  not 
so  defective  in  this  particular,  as  all  the  Jews,' and 
even  some  modern  christians,  do  very  groundlessly 
imagine. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  see  whether  the 
bible  gives  any  help  towards  the  proof  of  this  posi-^ 
tion,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Shechinah  of  the* 
Jews,  even  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  humilia^ 
tion  upon  earth.  And  here  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  four  historians  of  his 
life,  whom  we  call  the  Evangelists;  and  of  whom,  tho' 
the  last  in  order  in  our  bibles,  yet  St  John  deserves 
to  be  first  noticed,  as  he  goes  farther  back  than  the 
other  three,  and  traces  the  original  (if  such  a  term 
may  be  used)  of  Jesus  from  the  beginning.  ■  ^  In 
'  the  beginning,*  says  he,  ^  was  the  word  ;*  just  as 
Moses  had  said,  *  In  the  beginning  God  created/ 
By  this  we  are  not  tp  understand,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation,  beginning  of  time,  otherwise  we 
shall  fall  into  the  Arian  error,  which  attributed  a  be- 
ginning  to  the  word ;  and  said,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  word  was  not,  or  had  not  a  being.  The  Greek 
livord  ot^vif  used  by  St  John,  corresponds  with  the. 
Hebrew  t\^^^,  used  by  Moses,  and  properly  signi- 

*   fies 


«  May  not  the  h  u^x^  of  St  John,  as  corresponding  with  the  n^W>na 
oP  Moses,  be  construed  as  a  nominative  to  the  substantive  verb  %t^  so  that 
the  sense  will  be,  that  the ^  In  the  beginning^  of  Moses  is  the  very  Lo- 
goSy  or  word»  of  whoqi  St  Jobii  is  to  speak  ? 
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fies  the  head,  fountain,  principle^  from  Ivhich  a  thing 
proceeds.  Thus  there  is  a  pasisatge  in  the  Revela- 
tion'/ where  Jesus  is  called  «fx^  rfjg  xncrscoi  th  &se, 
'  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God ;'  but  more 
properly,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
a^fj,  the  Headi  or  Principle^  by  which  the  creation 
was  made,  as  St  John  says  of  him  •,  '  by  Him 

*  were  all  things  made ;'  and  St  Paul  says  *   *  by 

*  whom  God  made  the  worlds/  This  divine  word 
was  in  the  world  *>  and  exhibited  himself  to  the 
world,  though  the  world  in  general  did  flOt  know 
or  discern  him.  Thus  he  came  to  Abram*,  and 
was  revealed  to  Samuel  ^,  and  to  the  old  prophet  of 
Bethel  ^  and  to  many  more  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets. These  were  but  transient  exhibitions,  made 
on  solemn  occasions,  and  for  certain  purposes.  But 
at  last  the  time  came>  that  the  divine  word  made  a 
permanent  residence  among  men — and  •  '  the  word 
'  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amotig  us.*  How,  or  after 
what  manner,  the  word  became  flesh,  is  far  beyond 
our  capacity  to  conceive  or  describe ;  for  even  8t 
Paul  acknowledged  that  it  was  wonderful—^  '  great 
'  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the 
\  flesh  J  But  as  to  the  expression  (yf  his  dwelling 
among  us,  it  comprehends  a  great  deal  more  than 

is 
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3  Heb.  i.  2«  4  St  John  i.  lo. 
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is  gen^rlilly  thought*  The  original^  ^cncnv^wnv  ^sv  \ftdv% 
literally  signifiei^  he  tabernachd  or  pitched  his  tent^  in 
oUr  ndtttres  or  flesh ;  d.nd  thus  has  a  direct  allusi6A 
to  th6  first  institution  of^the  cherubim^  of  which  l^^fe 
hare  been  speakings  and  which,  it  i^  said,  '  thft 
'■  hotd  God,  IpB^  jashakeri,  INHABITED,'  not  so  pro* 
perly,  placed,  as  our  traiiBlation  renders  it.  In  this 
sense  it  is  said ",  '  the  high  and  lofty  one»  ^  fptt',  in^ 
'  huditeth  eternity ;'  and  to  *  *  that  glory  may  dwell, 
l(^f  in  pur  latid.'  And  from  this  Hebrew  word 
fpB^  ^omes  not  only  thfe  Hebrew  word  for  thfe  ta* 
bertiax^le/but  likewise  the  Greek  <ntnvy\f  a  tabernacle^ 
and  the  verb  (myivo^f  to  pitch  a  tabernacle* 

A  tabernacle,  in  scripture  language,  is  a  move* 
able  habitation,  dedicated  or  set  apart  to  religious 
use.  We  hare  seen  that  Pamdisfe  was  a  sacred  ta- 
bernacle or  tent;  and  it  ii^  remarked,  that  in  the 
times  of  the  patriarchal  church,  in  most  places 
where  the  patriarchs  built  an  nltaty  it  is  said  they 
pitched  a  ttnt  ^  Thus  Moses  was  ordered  to  rear 
a  tabernacle  for  receiving  the  glory  of  God;  and 
from  this  tabernacle,  in  which  were  placed  the  che- 
rubini,  did  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appear.  In  the 
same  sense  did  the  Word,  who  was  co-eternal  with 
God,  exhibit  himself  from  or  out  of  the  tabernacle 
of  human  flesh.  The  body,  which  he  assumed  from 
the  virgin,,  was  the  tabernacle  of  his  divinity  or 
VOL.  II.  I  glory; 

^  I  ha^lvit.  15.  «.P8.  Jxxxv.  pj 

3  See  Gen.  xii«S.  xiu.  i8.  xxy^*  25. 
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glory;  hence  the  word  tabernacle  is  used  by  St* 
Peter  to  signify  tlie  body  :  "  as  long/  say s  he» '  a^ 
'  I  am  in  thi?  tabernacle^  &c.  '  knowing  that  shortly 

*  I  must  put  off  this  tabernacle^  &c»  This  explana-^ 
lion  will  aid  us  in  understanding  another  passage  in 
the  Revelation,  of  which  the  meaning  seems  other- 
wise somewhat  obscure.  It  is  as  follows ;  •  and  he 
^  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to 

*  blaspheme  his  name  and  his  tabernacle^  and  them 

*  that  dwell  (tabernacle)  in  heaven/  The  taber- 
nacle here  mentioned  can  be  no  other  than  the  ta- 
bernacle of  Christ's  human  body,  as  it  is  called 
God's  tabernacle-;  and  as  the  name  of  God  that 
goes  before  is  to  be  taken  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
as  we  shall  see  afterwards ;  and  what  follows,  f  they 

*  that  have  their  tabem&cle,  or  dwell  in  heav6n/  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  hypostatic  union  of  God  the 
namCf  and  Man  the  tabernacle,  into  one  person ; 
which  person  may  well  -be  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
number,  to  denote  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  So 
that  this  blasphemy,  here  mentioned,  is  to  be  appli- 
ed to  all  those,  whether  pagans,  Jews,  or  pretend- 
ing  christians,  that  deny  either  the  divinity  or  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  or  presume  to  set  up  their  impu- 
dent reason  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  declaration, 
that  the  *  word  was  made  flesh  :'  and  that  the  word 
tabernacle  here  is  to  be  meant  of  Christ's  body,  we 
are  warranted  ^  in  believing  by  St  Paul  ^  where  he 

calls 

>  2  St  Peter  i.  jj.  14.  ^  Revel,  xiii.  6. 
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calk  Christ '  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  of 

*  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 

*  not  man  ;*  and  again ',  an  '  high  priest  of  good 

*  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  ta- 

*  bernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is,  hot  of  this 
^  building,'  Sec.  In  both  these  places,  the  apostle, 
as  is  plain  from  the  context,  not  only  had  the  body 
or  humanity  of  Christ  in  his  eye,  but  designed  like- 
wise to  give  it  the  preference  before  the  Jewish  ta- 
bernacle, which  he  proves  to  have  been  only 
pointed  to,  «ls  a  type  of  Christ's  body,  or,  in  the 
language  of  St  John,  to  have  been  a  figure  of  the 
^  word^s  beeoming.y^e^A/  Here  then,  that  is  to  say, 
in  our  fleshy  did  Christ  pitch  his  tabernacle^  in  allu- 
sion to  those  tabernacles,  and  m  verification  of  them, 
Mrhich  under  the  Jewish  law  were  reared  only  by 
men ;  whereas  this  true  gospel  tabernacle  was  built 
by  Jehovah ;  upon  which  account,  Jesus,  or  the 
Son,  is  said  by  an  apostle  •  to  be  '  the  iirst-born  of- 
^  eviery  creature/ 

As  this  is  the  christian  tabernade,  let  us  see  next 
if  in  this  taberilacle  there  was  any  exhibition  or  ap- 
pearance resembling,  or  correspondent  with,  the 
Shechinah,  or  flW^as,  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  : 
and  in  this  point  we  shall  find  St  John  both  clear 
and  full.     ^  The  word,'  says  he,  '  was  made  flesh, 

*  and  tabernacled,  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
an  expression  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  the  same 

1 2  purport 

'  Heb^ix.  IX.  ^  Col.  f.  i/« 
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purport  with  the  term  used  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  is  said, '  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared/ 
And  that  the  glory ^  here  spoken  of  by  St  John,  is  the 
same  with  the  glory  which  appeared  between  the 
cherubim  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  will  but  consider  and  compare 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  tc^ether. 

In  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jew- 
ish prophets  have  an  eye  to  this  evangelical  glory, 
and  plainly  foretel  the  restitution  oi  that  Shechinah, 
or  tabernacle  glory,  which  dwelt  between  the  che- 
rubim. Thus  says  Isaiah  *,  '  In  that  day  shall  the 
branch  of  the  Lord*  (fTVTfc-nojr)  Jehovah  the  branch 
(an  acknowledged  title  of  the  Messiah)  ^  be  for  a 
^  beauty,  and  p"*^^)  for  a  glory  '—exactly  parallel 
to  what  Zechariah  says  *,  '  Behold  the  roan  whose 

*  name  is  the  branch,  he  shall  build  the  temple  of 
^  the  Lord  ',  and  he  shall  bear  the  glmy.*  So  like- 
wise says  Isaiah  ^,  *  In  that  day,  there,  shall  be  a 

*  root  of  Jesse ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and 
^  his  rest  shall  be  glory'  Again  ^  ^  The  wilderness 
'  and  the  solitary  place '  (meaning  the  Gentile  na- 
tions) ^  shall  be  glad :  the  glory  of.  Lebanon  shaH 
'  be  given  to  it,  they  shall  see  (Wtv^5)  the  gknry 
^  of  the  Lord  "/  just  the  same  promise  |is  is  made  in 
other  passages  :     ^  Arise,  «hine,  for  thy  light  is 

^  come, 

^  Isa.  iv.  2.  ?  Zech»  vi.  12. 13. 

3  Sec  St  John  ii.  2.  ^  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.* 
4  Isa.  xi.  JO.  5  )sa.  xxxt«  >» 


^  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
'thee;  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth-^but  Jeho- 
'  vah  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
^  seen  by  thee*/  '  The  Gentiles  shall  see  thy 
'  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory '  ~and  *  '  \ 

*  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they  shall 
^  come  and  see  my  glory'  I  shall  only  point  out 
two  more  passages  relative  to  the  same  purpose,  but 
they  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  put  this  truth  be- 
yond all  contradiction.  The  one  is  ^  *  The  voice 
'  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the 

*  way  of  the  Lord,'  &c.  Which  very  prophecy  is 
applied  by  alj  the  evangelists  to  St  John  the  Bap* 
tist  ^  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Christ :  and 
then  says  the  prophet  *,  ^  The  glory  of  the  Lonl 
^  shall  he  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together/ 
The  other  jiassage  is  in  Haggai^,  ^The  desire  of  all 

*  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with 

*  GLQRY/  '  The  GLOKY  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
'  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former,  saith  the 
^  Lord  of  hosts/ 

Directed  by  so  many  concurrent  prophecies,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  pious  and  devout  Jews 
looked  so  earnestly  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  that  glorious  appearance, 
by  which  Jehovah  had  in  former  times  been  seen 

among 

I  Isa.  Ixii.  2.  «  ch.  Ixvl.  i8.  3  ch.  xL  3. 

4  St  Match,  ill.  3.    St  Mark  i.  3.     St  Luke  iii.  4.     St  John  i.  23. 
5  Isa,  xl,  5.  *         ^  Hgggai  11.  7f  9. 
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among  men.  Hence,  upon  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
find  Simeorif  that  just  man,  who  waited  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel,  not  only  rejoicing  on  his  seeing 
the  Lord's  Christ,  but  likewise  applying  to  him  the 
prophecies  that  I  have  jiist  noticed.  '  Mine  eyes,* 
^ays  he ',  *  have  seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast 
'  prepared  before  all  people,  a  light  to  lighten  the 

*  Gentiles,  and  the  GLORY  of  thy  people  Israel*  The 
former  part  of  this  title  had  been  promised  before  \ 
'  I  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  to 

*  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles^  And  again  ^ 

*  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles;' 
and  ♦,  '  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,'  &c. 
And  here,  in  regard  to  Simeon's  manner  of  expres- 
sion, it  deserves  our  notice,  that  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  Christ  was  to  be  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  what  to  the  people  of  Israel.  To  the  Gentiles 
he  was  a  light,  but  to  Israel  he  was  the  glory. 
There  is  a  particular  force  in  this  distinction ;  the 
Gentiles  had  no  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with 
fwivnas, '  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;'  they  had  long  be- 
fore that  time  lost  sight  of  the  original  cherubic  exhi- 
bition ;  and  God  had  not  as  yet  set  up  any  other 
exhibition  of  himself,  or  of  his  glory ^  among  them. 
This  was  the  peculiar  favour  vouchsafed  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  The  tabernacle  was  theirs,  which  a- 
inong  other  things,  says  St  Paul  *,  had  *  the  cherubim 

'of 

<  St  Luke  ii.  30.  s  Isaiah  xlii.  6, 

a  Isaiah  xlix,  6.  4  Isaiah  Iz.  3. 

5  Heb.  17.  5. 
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•  9f  glory  ;•  and  hence  this  glory  is  called  THEIR  glo^ 
ry, '  the  glory  of  Israel.    Simeon  directs  the  Jews  to 
a  more  especial  consideration  of  this  child,  as  being 
their  glory,  the  revival  of  their  former  glory,  or 
Shechinah ;  by  which  denomination  they  could  not 
but  know  and  comprehend  the  design  of  his  ap- 
pearftnce  ;  though  the  Gentiles,  for  want  of  the  che- 
rubim of  glory  among  them,  could  not  have  apy 
just  or  adequate  idea  of  a  Saviour  under  that  ap- 
pellation.    Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
pious  Simeon^  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  did  see,  in  the  child  Jesus,  some  ma- 
nifestation of  this  glory,  which,  for  wise^  reasons  of 
Divine  Providence,  might  for  some  time  have  b^en 
concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews.     That  t;he 
birth  of  Christ  was  ushered  in  with  a  visible  glory  is 
most  certain,  from  the  particular  account  given  us 
by  St  Luke* ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  there  men- 
tioned^ is  a  literal  translation  into  Greek  of  the 
TTW^M,  the  glory  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament* 
Whether  the  angel  that  proclaimed  the  joyful  tid- 
ings was  not  a  divine  person,  the  person  in  Jehovah, 
who  appeared  in  old  times,  or  in  other  words,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  may  be  a  subject  proper  for  ex- 
ercising our   meditations;  especially  since  there 
seems  to  be  a  distinction  made  between  this  angel 
and  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  that  at- 
tended him ;  which  multitude  ^  is  called,  in  the 
plural  number,  the  angels.     We  may  likewise  em- 
ploy 

s  Ptol.  cvi.  20.    Jerexn.  ii.  ii.    i  Sam.  iv.  2r,  22. 
«  St  Labe  ii.  9.  3  St  Luke  ii.  i^^is* 
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ploy  our  dev<Mit  enquiries  to  good  purpose  upon 
the  short  doxology  sung  fay  the  heavenly  host  on 
this  glorious  solemnity ;  which^  lirom  the  natnre  of 
the  construction^  may  be  rendered  '  good  will  to^ 

*  wards  men '  (or»  literaHy^  compiactncyf  delight,  &(\ 
in  human  nature^  as  ^iv^wac  *iif  'mid^oif  will  signify) 
is  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on 
'earth.'  And  if  this  interpretation  be  just,  as  there 
ean  little  be  said  against  it^  will  it  not  import,  that 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  both  the  glory  m  the 
highest,  and  the  blessed  source  of  peace  upon  earth  ?  We 
have  much  the  same  exclamation  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  \  *  Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in  the 
'  name  of  the  Lord,  peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
^  highest'  But  I  shall  leave  this  to  pious  people^  to 
think  of  as  they  see  reason ;  as  also  the  nature  of 
the  star  that  was  seen  by  the  wise  men  of  the  east  * ; 
whether  this  star  might  not  have  been  some  exhi« 
bition  of  the  cherubic  glory,  although  our  concep- 
tions are  not  adequate  to  the  nature  of  such  a  pecu- 
liarly splendid  exhibition.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  what  St  John  says  on  this  head  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  demonstrative.  I  shall  tran* 
scribe  the  whole  paragraph :  *  We  beheld  his  glory, 

*  the  GLORY  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 

*  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;  and  of  his  fulness  have  we 

*  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.     For  the  law 

*  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
^  Jesus  Christ.    Ko  mau  hath  seen  God  at  any  time, 

the 
«     • 

<  St  Luke  xix.  38*  >  St  Matth.  iL  9^  to.  * 
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*  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosofn  of  the  Fa^ 
'  ther^  He  hath  declared  him!  Here  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  evangelist  clearly  declares  the  glo- 
ry of  Jesus  to  have  been  visible;  for  how  shall  a 
thing  be  beheld  unless  it  appear,  and  how  shall  it 
appear,  so  as  that  men  may  behold  it,  but  in  some 
outward  sensible  exhibition '  ?  Certain  it  is,  the  ex- 
pression, we  BEHELD  his  glory,  is  a  clear  argument 
that  this  glory  was  something  visible,  something 
different  from  the  common  notion  of  glory,  as  it 
means  reputation,  honour,  &c.  which  may  well  be 
perceived  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  body. 

There  is  also  a. peculiar  enprgy  in  what  the  evan- 
gelist says  oithe  word,  that  he  was  ^full  of  grace  and 

*  truth  ;'  according  to  what  St  Paul  adds  *,  *  for  it 
^  pleased,  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Deity, 

*  that  in  him  (Chtist)  should  bW  fulness  dwell/  And 
again  ^  *  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  god- 

*  head  bodily/  But  what  especially  deserves  our 
attention  is  the  particular  application  o^  truth  to  the 
zvord  m^de  flesh.  Our  blessed  Lord  calls  himself  the 

VOL.  II.  .  K  truth, 

<  Perhaps  critics  in  the  language  might  think  they  perceived  some 
analogy  between  two  of  the  evangelist^s  words— i^»ui'iii«i»,  he  tabtr* 
*  naeled^  from  whence  comes  the  Latin  scena^  in  English,  a  scene  or 
stage ^  and  fS'i«f0'«/|ftfS-«,  we  beheld^  whence  comes  ibeatrum ;  in  English,  a 
theatre.  From  which  analogy  it  might  be  deduced,  that  human  flftsh 
was  the  scene^  and  earth  the  theatre^  upon  which  spectators  beheld  thq 
glory  of  the  Divine  Person  in  Jehovah,  who  assumed  that  flesh* 

2  Col.  i.  19*  3  ch.  ii.  9*  , 
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truth* J  the  Amen,  the  true  and  faitf^ul  witness. 
From  this  p*  in  Hebrew,  comes  the  Hebrew  word 
for  truth,  in  Greek  ahfi^Hec,  in  Latin  Veritas ;  all 
which  signify  reality  in  opposition  to  mystery,  as  well 
as  honesty  in  opposition  to  falsehood :  and  that  it  is 
in  this  signification  principally,  that  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Christ  here,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
contradistinction  put  by  the  evangelist — '  the  law 
'  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
'  Jesus  Christ.*  Here  the  truth  of  Christ,  or  Christ  the 
truth,  is  set  as  a  counterpart  to  the  law  of  Moses,  not 
as  if  the  law  was  to  be  charged  with  falsehood,  of 
*"which  such  a  divine  institution  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit, but  as  it  was  so  full  of  mysteries,  types,  shadatcs, 
wid  figures,  of  which  Christ  was  the  truth  the  reality, 
the  substance  and  accomplishnent.  Hence  it  is,  that 
Christ  so  frequently  introduces  his  declaration  with 
an  a/Ai?y,  a/A^y,  or,  as  we  read  it,  *  verily,  verily,  I  say 
^  unto  you,'  literally — I  the  Amen,  or  the  Truth, 
verily  say  unto  you.  Hence  it  is,  that,  immediately 
before  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  cried  msXes-oth  *  all  is 
^perfected  or  finished  f  according  to  which  St  Paul 
calls  Christ's  body  '  a  better  and  more  perfect,  r^Xfifr 
'  Tspc^y  finished  tabernacle  *,  &c.  There  is  a  most 
applicable  text  to  this  purpose  in  the  Psalms, 
which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Christ  ^ — 
'  mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteous- 
'  ness  arid  peace  have  kissed  each  other/    Rights 

eousness 

I  St  John  xiv.  6.     Rer.  iii.  14.  <  Hcb.  tx.  ii» 

3  Psalm  IxxxT.  io« 
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eousness  and  peace  are  two  principal  attributes  of 
Christ ;  and  St  Paul's  explication  of  Melchisedec, 
in  this  sense,  is  most  pertinent' :  '  This  Melchisedec, 

♦  king  of  Salem,  being,  by  interpretation  of  his  name^ 
^  Melchi^^dec  king  of  righteousness,  and  by  his 
^  kingdom  king  of  Shalam,  that  is,  king  of  peace' 
By  which  description  we  are  taught  to  look  for  the 
blessed  union  of  righteousness  and  peace.  And  in 
the  same  divine  person  it  is,  that  mercy  and  truth 
have  met ;  and  (which  is  directly  to  our  purpose, 
viz.  that  Christ's  body  or  Jlesh  was  the  truth  or  su^b^ 
stance  of  the  Jewish  types)  the  Psalmist  immediate* 
ly  adds,  *  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth*  The 
Hebrew  is  niwn,  shall  branchy  which  is  one  of  the 
Epithets  of  Christ  %  for  lyhich  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  this  psalm  has  amfO^, '  has  sprung  or  shone ;' 
and  accordingly  in  Zechariah,  instead  of  the  branch, 
they,  the  Septuagint  translators,  read,  whose  name  is 
^ccvoToXri,  the  day^pring  or  east,  which  appellation  is 
used  in .  the  song  of  Zacharias  ^  *  t^e  daynspring 

*  from  on  high,'  &c. 

Now  in  what  respect  can  it  be  said  that  truth 
has  branched,  or  shone  from  the  earth  ?  Certainly 
in  respect  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  when  the 
word  was  made  flesh,  and  by  assuming  the  human 
body,  and  appearing  upon  earth,  did  fulfil  all  the 
types  and  shadows  of  the  law ;  and  shewed  himself 

K  2  to 

'  Heb*  Tii.2»  >  Isa.iv.  2*  Zech.  vi,  I2f 

3  St  Luke  i.  78. 
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to  be  the  truth  of  what  had  been  before  exhibited 
only  in  figure.  Another  part  of  the  psalm,  just 
now  quoted,  has  a  manifest  aspect  to  this  person  in 
Jehovah,  '  Surely '  says  the  psalmist,  *  his  salvation 
^  (a  New  Testament  appellation  of  Christ ')  is  nigh 

*  them  that  fear  him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our 
^  land,'  WW3  ^KK>  pth,  in  our  earth,  or  according 
to  what  St  John  says, '  The  word  was  made  flesh, 

*  and  dwelt  among  us  ^/ 

But  I  go  on  to  another  observation  from  St, 
John's  words — '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 

*  tim^  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
^  of  the  Father,  he  bath  declared  him/  We  have 
already  seen  the  universality  of  this  belief  both  a- 
mong  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  no  man  hath  seeii 
God  at  any  time,  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  here  con- 
firmed by  the  assertion  of  a  gospel-writer.  From 
all  which  testimonies  put  together,  it  undeniably 
follows,  that  the  divine^ person,  who  so  oft  appeared 
in  old  times,  was  not  He,  the  pure  unclouded  De- 
ity, whom  no  human  eyes  could  behold.  And, 
though  neither  Jewish  doctors  nor  heathen  philo- 
sophers could  positively  say,  how  or  by  whom  so 
many  he9.venly  appearances  were  made,  yet  the 
evangelist  St  John  expressly  tells  us,  that  God  was 
declared  or  exhibited  to  the  world  by  the  Sqii,  by 

•  "  the 

^  St  Luke  H.  30..  111.  6.  compared  with  Isa.  iv.  5.  where  what  the 
prophet  calls  *  the  glory  of  the  Lord,^  the  evangelist  calls  *  the  salya- 
♦  \m  of  God,» 

<  St  John  i.  14* 
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the  word  made  fiesk,  whose  glory  the  world  saw  ; 
the  same  glory  which  had  so  frequently  appeared 
among  the  Jews,  and  been  seen  by  them.  Accord- 
ingly St  Paul '  calls  the  Son  the  brightness^  in  Greek 
cgTrmycca-fAaj  the  vivid  display  or  shining  forth  of  the 
ffhry,  in  conformity  to  what  the  psalmist  had  said 
before  *,  *  Thou,  that  inhabitest  the  cherubim,  shine 
^  forth— :in  the  sight  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  and 

*  Manasseh,  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  come  to  be 
^  our  salvation/  The  whole  of  this  psalm  is  a  pray- 
er for  the  restoration  of  the  church ;  and,  by  the 
style  of  it,^  has  a  direct  view  to  the  Messiah. 
AVhat  follows  in  particular  clearly  points  to  the 
incarnation — *  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of 
'  thy  right  hand  \  and  upon  the  Son  of  Man,  whom 

*  thou  madest  strong  for  thine  own  self:  whom  thou 
^  didst  choose  to  be  united  to  thyself^.*  This  petition 
is  made  to  him  that  sitteth  between  the  cheru- 
bim ;  and,  by  the  mention  of  the  humanity,  the 
man  Vf^,  and  Son  of  man  BDlK^p  to  be  joined  to 
this-  D^'SttD  aK^\  that  inhabiteth  the  cherubim,  we 
are  directed  to  the  idea,  which  we  ou^t  to  have  of 
the  shining  forth  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse.  In- 
deed all  the  forms  of  exptession  in  the  psalm  do 
clearly  imply,  that  the  shining  forth  prayed  for,  and 
prophesied  of,  was  to  be  a  visible  exhibition  *.  And 
from  whom  t©  expect  this  exhibition  we  are  taught 

bv 

,.  .  .  ^ 

«  Heb.  1.  3.  *  PsaLUxx.  !• 

3  See  also  Psalm  ex.  i.  Acts  ii.  34.  and  vii.  56,  &c. 
4  See  GaL  xv.  4,  Heb.  ii.  16, 5^c.  5  Sec  ver,  2,  3.  19. 
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by  St  Paul,  iii  the  passages  just  cited,  viz.  from  the 
Son,  by  whom  God  spake  to  the  world  in  the  last 
days ;  •  and  by  St  John ',  viz.  *  from  the  only  be- 
^  gotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.' 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  prefatory  d&- 
ficrif^on  given  by  St  John,  because  it  not  only 
tierves  to  explatin  and  apply  the  several  ancient  pro« 
phedes,  which  I  have  before  quoted,  about  the 
ttrorld^s  seeing  God's  glory,  but  because  it  is  like* 
wise  a  key  for  opening  up  and  illustrating  many 
passages  flf  the  New  Testament,  which  will  other- 
wise appear  difficult,  if  not  unintelligible.  If  the 
account  left  us  of  our  Saviour's  life  upon  earth  be 
£>imd  to  contain  any  further  testimonies  of  the 
divine  glory  appearing  in  or  upon  Christ,  we  shall 
have  still  more  and  more  demonstrations  of  the 
divinity  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  religion  of 
christians  did  not  want  a  Shechinah,  or  glory,  any 
more  than  that  cif  the  Jews. 

Upon  reading  the  histories  of  the  evangelistSi 
(St  John's  Gospel  in  particular)  I  think  there  are 
ijo  less  than  four  passages,  where  the  existence  of 
a  Shechinah  or  glory  is  at  least  insinuated,  if  not  di- 
rectly  affirmed^  One  is,  after  the  transaction  at 
Cana,  vk  Galilee,  (of  which  I  may  perhaps  take 
fiome  further  notice  before  I  have  dbne),  where  it 
is^  said  *,  '  he  manifested  forth  his  glory,'  as  it  is  said 

in 

X  St  John  i.  i8.  a  St  John  ii.  x  r . 
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in  the  Old  Testament,  •  the  glory  of  the  Lord  up- 

*  peared.  To  manifest  a  thing  is  to  make  it  visiblt^ 
as  God  is  said  to  be  manifest ^  or  made  visible  in  the 
flesh.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  hid  disciples  at 
this  time  saw  some  remarkable  appearance  of  a  di* 
vine  manifestation :  for  it  is  said,  that  on  manifest* 
ing  forth  his  glory,  they  believed  on  him,  *  en-i^svatp 

*  Hs  amoif;'  thereby  acknowledging  Him  (as  critics 
have  observed  from  the  terms  ^ms-svco  fig')  to  bo 
God. 

The  next  passage  I  have  in  my  view,  is  the  his* 
tcMry  of  the  transfiguration ',  which  ujid^niably 
proves  a  visible  exhibition  of  glory  on  that  occasion. 
St  Luke  says  expressly  *,  '  the  disciples  saw  his 
GLORY ;'  and  St  Peter,  to  the  same  purpose,  tells 
us ',  that  they  were  '  eye^ivitftesses  of  his  majesty* 
And  there  is  one  thing  particularly  to  be  remark* 
cd,  that  on  seei?ig  the  glory,  St  Peter  proposed 
making  TABERNACLES,  a  circumstance  recorded  by 
all  thejhree  evangelists.  Did  not  St  Peter,  as  be- 
ing a  Jew,  well  know  that  tabernacle,  cnufivvi,  and 
glory,  ^ccy  were  mutually  related ;  and  that,  as 
the  glory  h^d  been  the  ornament  of  the  Mosaic  ia^ 
iernacle,  so  it  was  proper,  wherever  this  glory 
made  its  appearance,  to  erect  a  tabernacle  for 
its  reception  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  pioys  devotion  of  the  old  patriarchs,  spo- 
ken 

« 

}  St  Matth.  zvtl.  I.    St  Matk  ix.  2.    St  Luke  iz.  28. 
9  St  Luke  U.  jar  3  2  St  Peter  i.  16. 
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ken  of  before,  in  pitching  a  tcntp  or,  in  St  Peter's 
language,  '  making  a  tabemaclep  in  the  place  where 
Jehovah  the  glory  manifested  himself  to  them  >  Thisi 
was  the  cherubic  glory,  or  the  glory  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  the  disciples  at  this  time  saw,  and 
which,  by  St  Peter's  proj)osal,  it  would  seem  they 
then  believed,  was  to  be  restored  and  re-settled  a- 
mong  them.  They  were,  it  is  true,  somewhat  mis- 
taken ;  and  this  mistake  was  corrected  by  the  voice 
from  heaven,  which  informed  them,  that  thev 
were  no  longer  to  look  for,  or  expect  tabernacle  ^lo- 
ry, as  in  the  times  of  the  law,  that  is,  mere  figures 
and  types ;  that  the  beloved  Son  was  now  both 
tabernacle  and  glory,  by  means  of  the  union  of  the 
word  and  flesh  in  one  person ;  that  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  rearing  tabernacles  ;  but  that 
the  Qne  thing  needful  now  was,  to  hear  and  re-- 
ceive  Christ,  in  whom  all  these  adumbrations  of 
the  Mosaic  oeconomy  were  now  really  and  substan* 
tially  verified — '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
*  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him/ 

A  third  occasion,  on  which  it  is  probable  some 
glorious  exhibition  M^as  manifested  in  the  {person  of 
Christ,  was  when  he  addressed  the  Father  in  that 
remarkable  prayer',  *  Father,  glorify  thy  name; 
'  then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  savin?. 
'  I  have  both  glorified  and  will  glorify  it  (or  thee, 
'  as  there  is  no  accusative  added)  again/  The  peo- 
ple 

I  St  John  xii.»28« 
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pie  that  stood  by  and  heard  it,  said,  *  It  thunder*- 
^  ed ;  others  said,  An  angel  spake  to  him/  Here 
certainly  was  a  great  solemnity ;  the  voice  from 
heaven  being  no  doubt  attended^  as  was  usual  on  such 
striking  occasions ',  with  some  visible  manifestation 
of  his  glory.  Let  the  17  th  chapter  of  St  Johrfs 
gospel  be  carefully  read,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
that  good  reasons  will  occur  for  the  explanations 
given  of  this  glorifying  voice,  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. But  to  proceed.  There  is  a  fourth 
passage  in  St  John's  Gospel,  the  meaning  and  beauty 
of  which  we  shall  not  sufficiently  discern,  with- 
out taking  along  with  us  what  1  have  been  advanc- 
ing. The  passage,  to  which  I  allude,  is  where  the 
evangelist  is  describing  our  Saviour's  apprehension^ 

*  ^  Jesus,  knowing  all  things  that  should  come  upon 

*  him,  said  unto  them.  Whom  seek  ye  ?    They  an- 

*  swered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Jesus  saith  unto 

*  them,  I  am  he/     Upon  which  '  they  went  back- 

*  ward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.'  The  stunning  ef- 
fect of  the  observation  lies  in  our  Saviour's  answer, 
^  I  am  he' — in  the  original,  '  I  am,  V/m  sijjLh  without 
the  pronoun  he.  It  is  well  known,  that  I  am  is 
an  incommunicable  nan;ie  of  the  true  God — that 
7tame,  bv  which  he  ordered  Moses  to  make  him 
known  to  the  Jews.     '  *  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 

*  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto,  you/ 
From  the  Hebrew  root,  here  used,  comes  the  word 

VOL.  ir.  L  Jehovah, 

'  St  Matth.  ill.  i6.  xWh  5*  Acts  IX.  3,  4.  x.  3. 
^  St  John  xviii,  4.  3  £xod.  iii.  J4. 
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Jehovah^  the  proper  name,  as  we  would  say,  of 
God — that  name  so  sacred  among  the  Jews>  as  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  title,  viz*  the  Tetra* 
GRAMM ATON,  the  word  of  four  letters ;  and  so  scru*' 
pulously  circumspect  were  they  with  regard  to  this 
word  Jehovah,  that,  as  their  Rabbins  tell  us,  if 
they  found  on  the  way  any  bit  of  paper  with  He- 
brew characters,  they  laid  it  carefully  up^  and  put 
it  to  no  common  use,  lest,  if  perhaps  the  word  Je* 
hovah  should  have  been  written  upon  it,  they  would 
run  the  risk  of  profaning  that  ineffable  name* 
The  Septuagint,  in  this  place  of  Exodus,  translate 
the  Hebrew  ^T^^  by  the  Greek  'o  m^  which  very 
Greek  appellation  is  twice  used  in  the  first  chaptet 
of  St  John's  Revelation,  once  where  it  is  applied 
to  God  directly,  '  Grace  unto  you  and  peace,  omo  t« 
'(7  w,  from  him  who  is,*  or  literally  firom  the  /  am, 
&c.  and  again  applied  to  Jesus  Christ—*  I  am  Al- 
'  pha  and  Omega,  saith  the  Lord,  '^  a^^,  the  I  am,' 
&c.  I  AM,  then,  is  the  niame  of  God,  the  incom- 
municable name  Jehovah^  importing  that  existence 
or  being  is  only  God's  property,  and  that  he  alone 
is  the  essence,  who  has^  essence  from  himself* 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  to  those  who  study  the 
Hebrew  language,  it  will  appectr  well  worth  obser- 
vation, that  in  those  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  a  person  is  said  to  answer  to  a 
call,  the  verb  of  existence,  which  grammarians 
call  the  verb  substantive,  is  never  made  use  of — 

Thus 
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Thus  ■  '  God  called  Abraham,  and  he  said  '»i»i/ 
in  the  Septuagint,  /S»  5yw,  *  Behold  1  * :  But  our 
English  translators,  paying  greater  regard  to  the 
idiom  of  their  own  tongue,  than  to  the  force  and 
meaning  of  the  sacred  original ;  and  proposing,  as 
we  say, '  to  make  sense  of  it,"  have  inserted  the.  sub-- 
stantive  verb  ;  and  now  we  read  in  this  and  similar 
places-*'  here  am  I.'  From  the  verb  am,  however, 
being  wanting,  both  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  we  may  have  ground  to 
remark,  that  being  or  to  be  is  God's  prerogative,  and 
that  none  can  justly  say  of  himself,  I  am,  but  He, 
who  has  existence  from  himself,  the  self-existent 
Jehovali,  the  true  I  am,  the  essence  existing.  This 
divine  name  Jehovak,  or  I  am,  Jesus  takes  to  him- 
self on  another  occasion,  in  his  conversation  with 
the  Jews  ^  when  he  tells  them,  that  their  father 
Abraham  *  saw  his  day,  and  was  glad  :'  and,  on  the 
Jews  objecting  to  the  possibility  of  that,  as  Abra- 
ham  was  dead  so  long  before  he  was  born,  he  thus 
removes  that  objection.  '  *  Before  Abraham  was,' 
'syco  uf^h  '  1  AM  ;'  not  as  our  modern  writers,  in  their 
zeal  for  purity  of  style,  would  have  said  ^  /  was,' 
but  in  the  present  tense  *  I  amJ  Had  there,  been 
nothing  peculiar  in  this  expression,  1  am,  the  Jews 
might  have  ridiculed  him,  as  our  nice  grammari- 
jans  would  readily  have  done,  for  speaking  incohe- 

l2  rent 

'  Gen.  xxii.  r. 
'  See  T  Sam.  4. 6.  8.     In  all  which  places  Samuel,  on  being  called 
bj  God,  still  answers,  •  Behold  I,'  &c, 

3i  St  Joh»  viii. '  4  vcr.  58. 
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rent  nonsense.  But  the  Jews,  we  find,  looked  up- 
on the  expression  in  another  light,  as  being  a  blas^ 
phemous  profanation  of  the  divine  name,  I  AM,  w^hich 
they  believed,  and  very  justly,  belonged  to  none 
other  but  God.  And  upon  this  account  it  was, 
that  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him ;  which, 
had  they  considered  Jesurto  be  a  fool,  (as  some  no 
doubt,  from  his  language,  would  have  been  dispos- 
ed to  consider  him),  ivould  have  been  an  act  of 
the  most  idle  and  wanton  cruelty  :  But  their  pre- 
paring to  stone  him  to  death,  which  was  the  appoint-  • 
ed  punishment  for  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  plainly 
shewed,  that  they  believed  him  to  have  been  guilty 
of  that  crime,  by  arrogating  to  himself  one  of  the  di- 
vine titles '.  Yet,  if  they  would  have  looked  back 
to  their  own  prophets,  they  would  have  seen,  that 
even  in  their  writings,  the  name  Jehovah  was  often 
applied  to  the  Messiah.  For  instance,  in  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  we  read*,  *  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  \o\xv 
^  Redeemer :'   ^ '  As  for  our  Redeemer,  Jehovah  is  his 

name ;' 

I  By  tbe  bye,  this  may  help  to  account  for  tbc  ridiculous  story  among 
the  Jewish  Doctors,  that  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth,*  as  they  calf  qiat  Saviour, 
had  somehow  of  other  stolen  the  ietragrammaton^  or  ineffable  name  Je* 
bovab^  out  of  the  sanctuary,  which  he  magically  sewed  into  his  thigh, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  cbarm^  performed  all  his  many  miraculous  works. 
However  senseless  such  a  tradition  must  be  thought,  it  shews  that  the  Jews 
once  knew,  that  Jesus  had  made  use  of  this  divine  name  ;  and  we  are  not 
to  wonder  that  this  account,  like  all  other  discoveries  which  have  for 
their  object  the  authenticity  of  the  gospeU  should  be  much  corrupted 
from  tbe  original  truth,  in  passing  through  such  pilfering  and  treache- 
iDS  hands,  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  arc  well  known  to  have  been*  * 

1  Isaiah  ^Uii.  14,  3  slvii.  4, 
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*  name :    "  *  Thus  saith   Jehovah^    thy  Redeemer  :" 

*  *  I,  Jehovah,  thy  Saviour  and  Redeemer :'  ^  *  I  will 

*  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  branch — and  this  is 
'  his  name,  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our 

*  righteousness.'     Hence  the  expression,  *  the  name 

*  of  the  Ijord^  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  is 
even  by  the  Jewish  Targumists  themselves  ac- 
knowledged to  signify  the  Messiah ;  and  accord- 
ingly our  Saviour  frequently  assumes  to  himself 
this  character ;  as  in  that  petition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  *,  *  Hallowed  be  thy  name  :'  *  *  Father,  glo- 
'  rify  thy  name  :'  ^  *  I  have  declared  to  them  thy 

*  name,'  &c.  ' 

But  to  return  to  the  application  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  seems  evident,  that  our  Lord,  on  the  occa- 
sion  mentioned,  not  only  assumed  this  divine  name, 
when  he  told  his  pursuers  *  sycu  h^li,  I  am/  but  like- 
wise emitted  some  splendid  visible  manifestation  of 

glory. 


'  Isaiah  xliv,  24.  *  zlix.  26. 

3  Jerem.  xxiii.  5,  €•  xxxili.  16^ 

'  4  St  Matth.  vi.  9.  5  St  John  xii.  28. 

^  St  John  xvii.  26. 

7  Mr  Hutchinson,  with  his  usual  penetration,  hath  said  a  great  deal 
upon  this  subject,  and  has  traced  the  derivation  of  O^V,  the  heavens, 
from  this  Hebrew  word  )3U^,  a  name.  Whence  he  commonly  reads  the 
names^  where  we  have  the  heavens}  as  in  Psal.  xix.  i.  *  The  names  ex- 
hibit the  cbabod  Jehovah^'*  Jehovah  the  glory,  &c.  But  what  I  have 
already  hinted,  without  any  of  his  observations  being  adduced,  is  8ufB« 
efent  to  prove  the  title,  that  the  Messiah  has  to  the  sacred  /iii;»#  Jehovah, 

or  I  AM* 
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glory f  since  we  read,  that  on  his  saying  *  I  AM/  they 

*  went  back,  and  fell  to  the  ground/  His  bare 
telling  them,  that  he  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (as  our 
translation, '  I  am  Ai*/ would  imply  no  more),  could 
not  be  thought  ca|>able  of  producing  su<^  an  a- 
mazing  effect.  But 'his  so  o|>enly  declaring  his 
diTinity,  accompanied  with  aome  visible  sign  there- 
of would  very  naturally  throw  them  into  confu* 
^on,  especially  when  they  thought  on  the  errand, 
cfa  which  they  were  come.  And  there  ap|>ears  a 
satis&ctory  reason  from  his  own  words  for  his  do- 
ing so  at  this  time,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  disciples,  and  give  them  an  opi)ortunit\%  if 
they  saw  fit,  from  the  disorder  of  their  enemies,  to 
make  their  escape — ' '  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let 

*  these  go  their  way/ 

Thus  have  I  pointed  out  those  immediate  pas- 
sages of  the  gospel,  which,  as  I  said,  can  scarcely 
be  denied  to  have  a  reference  to  some  visible  and 
apparent  exhibitions  of  glory^  made  by  or  upon  the 
person  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  exhi- 
bitions of  this  kind  were  frequently  both  inade  and 
seen,  though  not  expressly  mentioned-  In  the  end 
of  the  first  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  on  Natha- 
naeVs  declaring  his  belief,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say 

*  unto  you,  henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  heavens 
^  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 

'  de- 

'  St  John  xyiii.  8« 
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t 

'  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.'  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  promisQ  of  some  glorious  manifestation : 
perhaps  the  .adverb  '«7r  'c^n  (which  properly  signi- 
fies henceforth,  or  from  this  time,  not  barely  hereafter) 
may  be  found  to  imply  a  freqqency  or  repetition  of 
such  manifestations.  And  what  was  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  these  manifestations^  may  be  gathered  from 
the  history  of  Jacob's  heavenly  ladder  %  and  from 
the  expression  of  the  heavens  opening,  which  always 
portends  something  great*.  Yet  there  is  no  posi- 
tive description  given  us  of  any  such  glorious  mani- 
festation as  Christ  here  promises,  except  at  his 
baptism,  and  again  at  his  transfiguration.  The  first 
of  these  solemnities  took  place  before  his  disciples 
were  called,  and  consequently  before  this  promise 
to  Nathanael  was  made ;  and  at  the  other  there 
were  none  present  but  three,  whom  our  Lord  par- 
ticularly selected,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  so  thad: 
NathanaeU  to  whom  this  promise  was  made,  was 
not  there.  For  which  reason  it  will  be  granted^ 
that  there  must  have  been  frequent  openings  of 
heaven  made  publicly,  in  presence  of  all  the  a- 
postles  at  least.  Whether  the  passages  referred  to 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  '  may  not  be  considered'  as 
pointing  to  something  of  this  kind,  I  shall  leave  to 
every  reader  to.  judge  for  himself  Nor  is  it  any 
just  objection  against    this,  that  the   evangelists 

have 

'Gen.  xxviii.  12.''  ^i 

^  See  Matth.  iii.  i6.     Acts  vii.  56.     Acts  x.  ii. 
3  St  Matth*  iv.  it.    St  Luke  xxii.  43,   xxiv.  4.    Acts  i.  xo. 
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have  not  particularly  recorded  every  such  exhibition 
of  glory.  For  St  John,  who  seems  to  be  most  par- 
ticular in  relations  of  this  sort,  yet  acknowledges  ' 
that  *  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Je- 
*  sus  did,  the  which,  if  thev  should  be  written  even' 
'  one,  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books/ 
And  as  to  that  singularly  splendid  appearance  of 
his  ascension,  which  would  have  been  a  noble  sub- 
ject for  our  modern  historians,  on  which  to  have 
exerted  their  eloquence  and  rhetorical  powers,  how 
simply  and  plainly  does  the  inspired  writer  de- 
tail the  matter  ?  •  '  While  they  beheld,  he  was 
'  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
'  sight; 

We  live  indeed  in  an  age  which  will  believe  no- 
thing, and  be  satisfied  with  nothing,  without  hav- 
ing what  is  thought  a  convincing  reason  assigned 
for  it.  To  such  reasoners,  who  pay  so  little  defe- 
rence to  the  virtue  of  faiths  it  may  in  the  present 
case  be  answered,  that,  although  Jesus  saw  proper 
at  some  times,  and  on  certain  occasions,  to  shew 
himself  God  by  visible  emanations  of  glory ^  yet, 
as  the  design  of  his  incarnation  was  to  sufter  and 
die  for  mew,  it  was  not  expedient  that  his  glory 
should  make  a  constant  and  perpetual  residence 
upon  his  person,  or  appearance  to  the  people,  as 
w^as  done  between  the  cherubini  in  the  Mosaic  ta- 
bernacle, and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  because 

thereby 

I  St  John  XXI.  25.  «  Acts  1.  9, 
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thereby  the  end  of  his  incarnation  would  have  been 
disappointed.;  as  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
Jews  would  have  persecuted  to  death  one,  in  whom 
they  saw  so  openly  and  daily  the  Shechinah  of  their 
fathers  abiding.  And  hence  it  is,  that  on  most  oc- 
casions the  divinity  in  Christ  withdrew^  as  it  were, 
and  retired  out  of  sight,  that  so  the  humanity  might 
be  left  to  the  will  of  his  enemies,  for  accomplish- 
ing the  gracious  purposes  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Yet 
on  the  whole  we  have  testimonies  enough,  left  on 
record,  of  Jesus  Christ's  being  not  only  the  "rtaiJ 
fT^^**  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
but  even  of  this  "TttS  or  glory  being  exhibited  to, 
and  seen  by,  multitudes  of  spectators,  and  that  too 
no  less  thsiVifour  times  expressly  mentioned,  besides 
several  other  indirect  allusions,  in  the  compass 
of  little  more  than  three  years ;  which  exhibitions, 
upon  a  computation,  will  I  dare  say  be  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  of  the  appearances  of  the  g  lo* 
ry  in  the  tabernacle  to  the  Israelites,  during  their 
forty  years  wandering"  in  the  wilderness.  The  sum 
of  all  is,  that,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Aw- 
man  flesh  was  the  tabernacle,  or  instead  of  the  taber^ 
nacle,  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  Godhead  or  divine  nature 
was  the  glory,  which  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  ap- 
peared between  the  cherubim,  and  now  at  last  shone 
forth  from  the  tabernacle  of  Christ's  body.  And  hence 
He  who  in  old  times  was  called  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  now  called  the 
'  God  of  glory  V  and  the  '  Lord  of.glory*;' 
VOL.  II.  M  .       "         and 

I  Acts  vii.  2.  >  I  Cor*  it.  &•    St  James  ii»  i» 
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and  is  distinguished  from  the  God  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  •  is  called  *  the  Father  of  glory/ 
By  this  explication,  as  by  a  key,  we  shall  be  the 
•better  able  to  open  up  the  meaning  of  those  many 
passages  throughout  the  New  Testament,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  glory  of  Christy  or  of  glory 
applied  to  Christ*.  And  particularly  it  will  help 
us  to  comprehend,  in  some  measure,  the  beauty  of 
that  noble  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ^  of 
which  among  other  things  it  is  said,  that  it  has  the 
glory  of  God  abiding  in  it ;  and,  *  I  saw  no  temple 
'  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 

*  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  had  no 
'  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in 
'  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
"  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof:  and  the  nations  of 
^  them  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it, 

*  arid  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory 
'  into  it/  All  which  is  to  the  same  purpose  with 
what  Simeon  had  said  of  the  Lamb  bei^re— .*  a  light 
'  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  peo- 

.  *  pie  Israel/ 

From  these  observations  I  liope  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  Bible  in  general  affords  sufficient 
proof  of  this  position,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 

SflE- 


'  Ephes.  i,  17, 

3  See  tbe  wbole  of  the  third  chapter  of  2  Cor.  and  ch.  iv,  1 7.   !Pbil. 
iii.  21.    Colos.  i.  27.    X  Tim.  iii.  i6« 

a  Re?. ».  II.  22. 
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Shechinah  or  appearance  ef  glory  among  the  Jews ; 
and  that,  while  he  lived  on  earth,  this  ^Shechinah 
was  to  be  seen,  and  consequently  was  a  visible  ex- 
hibition ;  which  was  the  first  point  of  enquiry  I 
undertook  to  discuss. 

« 

The  second  falls  now  to  be  examined,  viz* 
^  Whether,  from  any  thing  said  in  scripture,  any 
^discoveries  can  be  made,  wherein  it  was  that  this 
*  Shechinah  existed,  or  after  what  manner  it  was  dis- 
'played/  In  this  particular,  it  must  indeed  be 
owned,  that  the  scripture  is  not  so  clear  and  ex- 
press, as  that  we  can  positively  say,  in  what  manner 
such  a  display  was  made.  Yet  upon  consulting 
some  texia,  carefully  attending  to  the  import  of 
them  by  themselves,  and  comparing  them  with 
others  of  a  like  import,  I  make  no  doubt  but  some 
light  may  be  thrown  even  on  this  subject ;  which, 
if  not  sufficient  to  discover  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a^  artjcle  of  faith,  will  at  least  be  useful 
in  assisting  our  devout  meditations  on  the  method 
of  our  redemption,  and  person  of  our  Redeemer^ 
In  pourtraying  the  person  of  the  blessed  Jesus  as 
man,  (for  none  pretend  to  delineate  him  as  God), 
the  universal  practice  among  artists,  ancient  and 
modern,  has  been  to  encircle  his  head  with  an  arch, 
designed  to  resemble  an  arch  of  light,  and  this  is 
commonly  called  a  glory.  It  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  easy  to  fix  upon  the  time  when  this  practice 
commenced ;  but,  that  there  has  been  some  founda- 
tion at  first,  on  which  to  ground  such  a  practice, 

M  2  as 
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0$  is  the  case  ivith  all  other  general  modes  and 
practices,  will  not  I  presume  be  denied  :  And  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  it  might  have  taken  its  rise 
irom  the  scripture-accQunt  of  the  covenant,  that 
God  established  with  Noah  after  the  flood ' ;  where, 
as  a  token  or  symbol  of  God's  mercy  to  the  earth, 
he  says,  M  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloudf  and  it  shall 
'  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and '  the 
^  eartlu     This  bow  in  the  cloud  we  call  a  rainbow  ; 
and  the  natural  cause,  by  which  it  is  produced,  I 
have  no  occasion  to  investigate ;  it  being  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  that  God  Almighty,  who  best 
knows  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  challenges  a  pe- 
culiar title  to  it,  and  claims  it  as  his  own  special 
property.     He  calls  it  MY  BOW,  which  must  imply 
a  great  deal  more  than  that  this  bow  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.     It  seems  to  me  to  imply,  as 
if  such  a  bow  were  to  be  a  symbol,  or  some  kind  of 
representation  of  God— of  the  Jehovah,  who  cove- 
nanted to  become  man,  coniirming  this  covenant  to 
Noah  ;  and  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the  second  per- 
son in  Jehovah,  or  THE  WORD.    The  subject  of  this 
everlasting  covenant  was  mercy,  and  to  it,  at  this 
time,  was  annexed  a  gracious  promise  never  to 
destroy  again  the  whole  world  with  a  Hood,  which 
promise  is  made  typical  of  the  mercy  to  be  extend- 
ed to  mankind  by  Jehovah  the  Redeejj^^  as  the  pro- 
phet expresses  it  *,  '.  With  everlasting  kindness  >?vill 
*  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  Jehovah  thy  Redeem- 


'  Gen.  ix.  13.  9  IsaiabCT.  8,9. 
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( 

^  6r ;  for  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  iinto  me ; 

*  for,  as  I  have  sworn,  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
'  should .  no  more  go  over  the  earth,   so  have  I 

*  sworn  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor 
'  rebuke  thee  :'  to  which  also  St  Peter  alludes,  in 
these  words", '  While  the  ark  was  preparing,  where- 

*  in  few,  that  is,  eight  persons,  were  saved  from 
'  water ;  the  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism, 

*  doth  now  save  us,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
'  Christ/  That  this  bow  of  God  was  in  the  clouds 
before  the  flood  can  hardly  be  supposed,  if  what  has 
been  said  be  true,  that  before  the  flood  there  was 
no  rain ;  and  indeed  the  purpose  of  setting  it  there 
at  the  flood,  for  the  symbol  of  a  covenant,  seems  to 
say,  that  it  had  not  been  there  before.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  this  sacred  bow,  (which  /  may 
very  well  call  so,  since  God  calls  it  his  bow),  was 
set  up  so  early  as  the  flood,  to  be  a  symbol  of  a 
Berith  or  covenant,  W*0,  says  God,  *  my  covenant^ 
as  he  had  called  the  bow  '^Wp,  *  my  bow  *.'  Conse- 
quently 

«  I  St  Peter  iii.  20. 

«  The  word  n^i,  translated  covenant^  properly  signifies,  a  purifier, 
something  that  was  to  be  cut  off,  and  is  rather  the  sacrifice  of  the  cove* 
nant,  (as  all  ancient  covenants  were  made  over  sacrifice),  thah  the  cove- 
nant itself.  In  tnis  light,  n^l  is  the  name  of  Christ  the  Messiah^  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  covenant,  the  purifier,  who  was  to  be  cut  off,  &c. 
So  the  tyv/\>t  the  bow,  being  by  God  made  a  token  of  the  covenant, 
ought  to  be  understood  as  a  symbol  of  the  t\^:i,  which  God  had  pro- 
mised to  establish  with  Noah,  Gen,  vi.  i8.  the  n^:i  of  God,  which  was 
promised  to  be  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  4.  compared  with  Gen.  xii. 
2,   3*  as  illustrated  by  St  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  i6*  that  everlasting 'n^:i,  in 

which 
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qoently  it  was  a  type  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  by 
whom  a  general  salvation  was  to  come ;  not  only 
from  a  flood  of  water,  but  from  the  more  terrible 
flood  of  God's  wrath.  And*  that  this  belief  of  the 
bow  being  a  symbol  of  Jehovah  the  second  person  was 
handed  down  from  Noah*s  time  through  succeed- 
ing generations^  may  be  gathered  from  the  pagan 
corruption  of  making  their  God  Apollo,  the  son  of 
their  chief  deity  Jupiter,  the  god  of  the  baw.\  This 
Apollo  was  god  of  the  sun  too,  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  to  have  been  an  eminent;  type  of  Christ ; 
and  the  god  oi physic,  which  title  belongs  properly 
to  Christ  the  Saviour,  who  is  the  physician  of  souls. 
So  by  attributing  to  this  god  of  the  sun  and  physic 
the  bow,  (which,  though  of  another  use  than  the  bow 
in  the  cloud,  is  yet  in  figure  the  same),  it  would 
appear  that  the  heathens  had  a  tradition  at  first  of 
such  a  bow  being  sacred  to,  and  a  symbol  of,  the 
Son  of  God,  at  its  first  institution.  To  this  it  may 
likewise  be  added,  that,  as  they  made  one  ^sbn^god 
the  god  of  the  bow,  so  they  made  the  bow  itself  a 
goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Iris,  and  who,  they 
fancied,  was  the  messenger  (or  ayycK^ — angel)  of 
their  superior  deities.  In  these  perverted  imagina- 
tions may  there  not  be  traced  some  vestiges  of 

i  the 


wUcli  David  so  mttch  rejoicet,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  5.  compared  with  Psalm 
}xxxix.  3.  28.  34*  and  with  Isaiah  Iv.  3.  as  applied  by  St  Paul,  Acts 
xiit.  22^  23,  24*  In  these  passages,  the  Messiah,  orX^hrist,  as  he  is 
expressly  named,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51*  is  pointed  to;  and  this  will  senre  to 
strengthen  the  obseryation,  that  the  bow  in  the  cloud*  by  being  a  to- 
%XXi  of  the  covenant,  was  a  type  or  symbol  of  Christ  the  Berith  nn:i. 
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theiTWnf'D,  or  ^  angel  of  the  Lord/  as  "we  translate 
it,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  who,  as  the  holy  patri- 
archs worshipped  him,  could  not  be  a  created  be- 
ing ;  and  who,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that 
God  himself  could  not  be  seen^  must  have  been  Je- 
hovah under  some  visible  exhibition  ?  And  not  only 
so,  but  from  the  heathen  application  of  the  bow  to 
Iris  and  Apollo^  may  it  not  at  least  be  supposed, 
that  this  bow  had  been  in  the  patriarchal  times  the 
usual  exhibition,  by  which  the  fW*"PD,  Jehovah  the 
angel  or  sent  ow^,  .manifested  himself  to  the  world  \ 

< 

This  is  not  the  only  ancient  scripture-truth  cor- 
rupted by  heathen  additions,  deviations,  and  com- 
positions. ^  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been 
divided  into  three  distinct  gods,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  The  incarnation,  or  the  Word's  as- 
suming flesh,  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  sto- 
ries of  their  gods  descending  and  mixing  with  earth- 
ly women,  whence  sprung  their  heroes  and  half 
deities,  as  Hercules,  Bucchus,  &c.  The  redemption 
of  the  world  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  promised  immediately  after 
the  fall),  gave  rise  to  the  sacrifices  of  human  victims, 
so  much  in  use  among  the  several  more  ancient 
nations:  and  so  it  fared  with  many  other  myste- 
ries of  scriptural  institution.  Some  learned  men 
have  accordingly  employed  their  talents,  to  very 
good  purpose,  in  searching  for  the  gold  of  truth 
among  the  rubbish  of  both  Jewish  and  pagan  tra- 
ditions ;  since  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament 
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tament,  God  Almighty,  the  true  Jehovah  Aleim,  chal* 
lenges  to  himself  these  abused  titles  of  Deity,  and 
vindicates  them  from  the  gross  and  carnal  ideas, 
under  which  idolaters  had  debased  them. 

As  to  what  I  have  advanced  about  the  bow  in 
the  cloud  in  particular,  it  is  not  from  heathen  tra- 
dition  only,  that  we  are  to  discover  its  having  been 
an  exhibition  of  the  rtmn^,  but  we  have  likewise 
two  inspired  writers,  that  seem  to  direct  us  to^  this 
idea.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  his  description  of 
this  cherubic  apparition',  after  having  mentioned 
the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  a  man  upon  the 
throne,  above  the  cherubim^  adds,  *  as  the  appear- 

*  ance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud,  (|3J?^  ntjrprt  the 
'  very  expression  used  by  Moses  *)  so  was  the  ap- 
'  pearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.     This 

*  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  rtSt^^M 
^  of  Jehovah  the  glory.'  And  almost  in  the  same 
language,  St  John  writes  thus  ^  '  A  throne  was  set 

*  in  heaven,  and  there  was  a  sitter  upon  the  throne ; 
^  (whom  the  Psalmist  before  called  EDttnirrSBT^  the 

*  sitter  between  the  cherubim  J  *  and  the  sitter  was  to 
.  *  look  upon,  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone,  and 

'  round  about  the  throne  there  was  a  rainbow'  St 
John  calls  it  expressly,  as  the  heathen  goddess  was 
called.  Iris.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  th&.t  both 
those  of  Ezekiel  and  St  John  are  but  visionary  de- 
scriptions^ 

<  £zek,  i.  28«  ^  Gen.  ix.  13. 14.  i5« 

3  Rev.  iv.  2. 
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scriptions,  and  cannot  therefore  be  drawn  into 
proof  for  realities.  But  yet  it  will  be  granted,  that 
even  these  visions  had  an  aspect  towards  something 
of  reality ;  and  this^  it  would  seem,  has  been  the 
constant  and  universal  opinion  respecting  this  mat- 
ter;, as  appears  from  what  I  before  said  of  the 
universally  prevalent  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
of  Jesus  with  an  arch  of  glory.  I  am  neither  to 
justify  nor  condemn  this  practice ;  let  them  justify 
it,  who  are  required  to  do  so,  and  let  it  be  con- 
demned by  those,  who  are  afraid  of  paying  too 
much  regard  to  the  Saviour.  The  universality  of 
the  custom,  supported  by  these  few  scripture-texts 
which  I  have  adduced,  seems  to  prove  that  there  is 
an  old  tradition  for  the  practice  ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  shewn  that  there  certainly  were  frequent 
visible  exhibitions  of  the  glory  of  Christy  when  he  was 
upon  earth,  I  do  not  see  that  the  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  say  any  thing  against  these  exhi- 
bitions being  In  the  appearance  of  the  Iris  or  bow  in 
the  cloud.  That  he  did  appear  at  certain  times 
with  an  extraordinary  light  or  brightness,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned.     At  the  transfiguration  *  his 

*  face  did  shine  as  the  sun  *.'  All,  that  St  Paul  saw 
of  him  at  his  conversion,  was  *  a  shining  of  a  light 

*  from  heaven  *.*  Hence  St  John,  in  his  account  of 
the  divine  word  ^  says,  *  he  was  the  light  of  men, 
'  the  true  lights  which  was  in  the  world  ;  and  the 

VOL.  II.  N  *  world 

*  StMatth.  xvii.  2.  a  Act^ix.  3. 

3  St  John  u  $.  9* 
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^  world  knew  him  not/  It  is  from  the  likeness  of 
the  bow  in  the  cloud,  as  appearing  about  the  throne, 
&c.  that  the  prophet  Daniel '  had  the  vision  of  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven, &c. ;  and  that  our  Lord's  ascension  is  describ- 
ed by  a  cloud  receiving  hitn  out  of  the  disciples* 
sight*.  So  his  coming  again  to  judgement  is  said 
to  be  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power 
and  great  glory  K  I  shall  only  adduce  one  pas- 
sage more  as  applicable  to  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
this  ♦, '  For  God;  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
'  out  of  darkni  ss,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to 
*  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
^  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ/  That  the 
apostle's  meaning  may  in  some  measure  be  compre- 
hended, let  us  look  back  to  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  particularly  to  the  seventh  verse, 
where,  speaking  of  the  delivery  of  tlie  law,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  children  of  Israel  at  that  time 
could  not  stedfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses,  be- 
cause of  the  glory  of  his  face  *.  Hence  the  apostleV 
design  is,  upon  comparing  the  law  of  Moses  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  give  the  gospel  the  pre- 
ference, from  this  particular  consideration,  among 

many 

I  Dan.  vti.  ij.  '  Acts  i.  p. 

3  See  St  Mat.  xxiv.  30.  where  there  is  expccM  mention  made  of  see- 
ing the  clouds  as  the  symbol  of  the  Son  of  man.  Acts  i*  1 1*  Rev.  i.  7, 
vihich  in  other  places  is  called,  as  hf  a  parallel  descriptioo,  *  coming  in 
*  his  glory ,^  St  Mark  xxv.  31.  *  with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,* 
2  Thes.  i,  7.  &c.  brightness  of  his  coming,  2  Thes,  it.  8,  &c« 

4  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  5  Exod.  zzxit.  Z^^-JS* 
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many  others,  that  the  glory  of  Christ  was  greater 
than  the  glory  of  Moses ' ;  and  having  taken  no 
tice  how  the  face  of  Moses  did  shine  with  glory ^  in 
prosecution  of  tlie  same  argument  he  observes, 
that  our  rehgion  is  not  defective  in  this  point  ei- 
ther ;  for  we  have  got  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  {^^umov,  the  same  word  in  both 
places)  of  Jesus  Christ.  May  not  the  relation  of 
this  circumstance,  concerning  Moses  *,  be  made  use 
of  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  glory  of  God 
being  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  and  if  so,  will 
not  this  help  to  explain  what  is  said  of  him  by  the 
evangelist  St  Luke  \  *  that  he  increased  in  wisdom 

*  and  stature,  and  in  favour ^  or  gracefulness,  *  before 

*  God  and  man ;'  and  by  the  psalmist  before,  con- 
cerning him  ♦,  '  thou  srt  fairer  than  the  children  of 

*  men  ?'  Which  character,  were  it  necessary,  might 
be  easily  reconciled  with  what  seems  to  be  said  to 
to  the  contrary  *, '  he  hath  no  fomi,  nor  comeliness, 
^  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that 

*  we  should  desire  him;'  for  this  description,  given 
by  th^  prophet,  is  rather  by  way  of  expostulation, 
or  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  unreasonableness 
of  the  people  in  rejecting  the  Messiah,  than  to 
be  considered  as  a  correct  and  formal  description 
of  his  person.    That  the  blessed  Jesus,  when  upon 

'  earth,  was  looked  upon  to  be  a  comely  and  ami- 

N  2  able 

X  2  Cor*  ill.  8,  9,  10,  II*  «  Exod.  xxxir.  29—35. 

3  St  Luke  ii.  52.  4  Psalm  xlv.  2. 

5  Isa.  Sii.  2. 
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able  man,  even  by  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  psalmist  rather  than  that  of  the  pro- 
phet may  be  said  to  have  l^elongcd  to  him,  we  learn 
from  rtie  account  given  of  him  to  the  senate  of 
Rome,  by  Publius  Lentulus,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Judea ;  which  account  has  been  received  as  au- 
thentic by  good  judges  and  where,  among  many 
other  particulars,  he  tells  them,  *  he  was  tfie  fairest 
*  of  the  sons  of  men' 

These  several  passages  I  have  collected  into  one 
view,  not  so  much  to  affirm  any  thing  positively  on 
this  head,  (which  I  am  aware  would  be  liable  to 
much  objection,  and  might  even  give  offence),  as 
to  shew  that  the  scriptures  have  not  left  us  altoge- 
ther in  the  dark  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  Christy  although  they  have  not  expressly  deter- 
mined in  what  particular  manner  the  exhibition  of 
his  glory  was  made.  And  I  shall  be  extremely 
glad  if  my  application  of  these  to  thi«  purpose 
shall  be  w^ell  received,  or  be  of  any  use  to  such  de- 
vout  christians  as  delight  to  meditate  on  mo  very  in- 
teresting and  agreeeable  a  subject. 

With  this  hope  I  shall  proceed  to  the  third 
point  proposed  for  discussion,  which  was  to  en- 
quire, *  Whether  any  symbols  of  this  SilEClllNAH 
be  continued  in  the  christian  church  now,  and  what 
these  symbols  are  ?  hi  this  enquiry,  1  shall  adhere 
to  the  method,  which  I  have  all  along  followed,  of 
advancing  nothing  but  upon  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture. 
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ture,  without  taking  in  the  assistance  ol  ancient  fa- 
thers, or  modern  commentators,  which  would  car- 
ry me  beyond  the  hmits  of  my  present  design.  Let 
it  be  observed,  then,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  christian 
church,  as  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  derived  from 
the  foWowing  promise,  made  and  confirmed  with  an 
oath,  to  hini ',  *  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will 
*  not  repent,' thou  art  2i  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
'  of  Melchisedec  :'  which  promise  is  nobly  enlarged 
upon  and  explained  by  St  Paul  *,  That  Melchise- 
dec was  the  very  Christ,  the  second  person  in  Jeho- 
Tah,  is  a  truth  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
clearly  and  undeniably  proved  by  St  Paul,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  So 
that  the  expression,  '  the  ORDER  of  Melchisedec/ 
{^jfT^'^lho  ^TTOrr^  in  Hebrew,  by  the  Septuagint 
and  St  Paul  katu  T9?y  ru^iv  Ms^xKrehx),  will  signify  an 
order  instituted,  appointed,  or  set  up  by  Melchise- 
dec, that  is,  by  Christ,  *  a  certain  order,  form,  or  re- 
gulation, to  ba  the  rule  or  model  of  the  christian 
priesthood  for  ever.  Agreeably  to  this  rule ^  it  is, 
that  St  Paul  appoints '  all  things  to  be  done  with  a 
view  to  a  good  scheme,  (as  sva^rniovcog  signifies),  and 
(xara  Ta|/v)  according  to  some  certain  ordination,  re- 
gulation and  institution,  which  is  the  true  and  full 
meaning  of  the  word  Tot^ig.      Now,  that  w^e  may 

know 

*  Psalm  ex.  4« 
^  Heb.*v.  6.  and  ch.  vii.  throughout* 
3  X  Con  xiv*  49* 
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know  what  this  order  or  institution  of  Melchisedec 
was,  we  must  go  back  to  his  first  appearance  under 
^at  name  '-^'  And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Sakm, 

*  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  He  was  the 

*  priest  of  the  ?nost  high  God.*  That  this  '  bringing 
forth  of  bread  and  wine  *  constituted  a  sacrificial 
act,  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  primitive,  fa- 
thers Cyprian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  &c.  and  has 
has  beem  fully  shewn  by  tnany  learned  modem 
writers  on  the  subject ;  as  by  other  irrefragable  ar- 
guments, so  particularly  from  the  connexion  of 
what  follows,  that  he  was  priest  of  the  Most  High^ 
and  that  in  that  character  h6  blessed  Abram.  Why 
he  made  choice  of  bread  and  wine,  we  are  not  to  en- 
quire. In  matters  of  divine  dispensation,  it  becomes 
us,  with  all  humility,  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  wis- 
dom, without  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  reasons 
thereof.  The  account  is  not  given  in  the  way  of 
insinuation  or  inference ;  it  is  an  open  direct  af- 
firmation, that  Melchisedec]  or  Christ,  at  this  time 
EXHIBITED  himself  to  Abram  with  bread  and  wi1>je. 
Of  t^jis  exhibition  we  have  no  further  revival  express- 
ly on  record,  till  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing 
in  oviV flesh,  when,  as  the  evangelists  record  it*,  *  he 
^  took  bread,  and  having  blessed  and  broken  it,  he 
^  iSaid,  this  is  my  body  ;  and  so  likewise  of  the  cup, 

*  this  is  my  blood  of  ^  the  New  Testament,'  or  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood.      The  bread  and  wine 

brought 

V 

\ 

»  Gen,  xiv.  i8. 
9  St  Mattb*  xxvi.  16.  St  Mark  xiv.  32.  St  Luke  kxh.  19.  i  Cor.  xl.  23. 
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brought  forth  by  Melchisedec  were  symbols  of  his 
humanity,  by  which  he  was  manifested  to  ^bram, 
as  he  could  not  be  seen  in  his  divinity :  consequent-  - 
ly  they  exhibited  his  body,  and  made  him  visible  to 
the  patriarch ;  upon  which  account  it  is,  that  Je- 
sus tells  us  %  *  Ahraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day^  and 

*  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad/  With  a  view  to  this  ori- 
ginal exhibition  of  the  second  person  in  Jehovah  by 
bread  and  wine,  the  same  Jehovah  in  the  day$  of  his 
humanity,  (which  was  the  day  Abraham  saw),  did 
again  institute  the  same  Melchisedecian  elements 
to  the  same  end,  to  exhibit  his  body,  the  tabernacle 
of  his  glory ;  and  thus  continue  to  be  the  sym- 
bols of  his  presence  to  the  church,  as  long  as  it  was 
to  abide  on  earth  ;  in  which  sense  he  assures  his  a- 
postles  •,  '  lo,  /  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 

*  the  end  of  the  worlds 

Now,  as  all  the  account  we  have  of  Melchisedec's 
priesthood  was,  his-*  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine, 
^  and  blessing  Abram ;'  and  as  our  high  priest  is  cal- 
led of  God  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec, it  follows,  that  this  priesthood  consists  in 
doing  the  same  thing  that  Melchisedec  did :  thai;, 
as  Melchisedec  brought  Jorth  bread  and  wine  to  bless 
Abram,  so  Christ  was  to  appoint  bread  and  wine  to 
to  be  the  sacramentis  or  symbols  of  blessing  to 
mankind,  by  the  remission  of  their  sins  ;  and  that, 
as  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 

of 

s  St  Jolui  vuu  $6.  2  St  Mattbf  xxviii.  20. 
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of  MelchiscdeCy  so  this  order  of  Melchisedec  is  to  be 
explained  no  other  way,  but  that  Christ  was  to 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  himself  to  his  church 
for  ever,  that  is,  as  St  Matthew  gives  our  Lord's 
words,  '  to  the  end  of  the  world/  If  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  Melchisedec  brought  forth,  were  for  a 
symbolical  use,  to  manifest  Jehovak  the  word  to  Abram, 
in  order  that  the  patriarch  might  see  his  day^  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  bread  and  wine 
brought  forth  by  Him^  who  is  '  a  priest  for  ever  af- 

*  ter  the  order  of  Melchisedec,'  answers  the  same 
cnd^  and  serves  to  exhibit  the  same  Jehovah  to  us. 
If  it  be  asked,  why  this  exhibition  of  Melchisedec 
ceased  from  that  time,  and  was  not  kept  up  under 
the  subsequent  ages  of  the  Jewish  church  ?  St  Paul 
will  satisfy  this  scruple ' — *  Wherefore  then,'  says  he, 
'  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added  because  of  the 
'  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come,  to  whom, 

*  or  in  whom  the  promise  was  made.'  And  again  *, 
'  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring 
'  us  to  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.* 
These  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  brought  forth  by 
Melchisedec,  were  to  be  strengthened  and  corrobo- 
rated by  more  lively  and  sensible  exhibitions^  on  pur- 
pose to  preserve  the  Israel itish  church  from  the  ma- 
ny idolatries  of  the  powerful  nations  round  about 
her  ;  and  God  in  his  wisdom  might  sbe  proper  to 
vary  the  methods  of  exhibiting  himself  according  to 
the  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  *  till  the 

*  fulness 

*  Gal,  ill.  19.  A  ver,  24. 
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'  fulness 6f  time  should  come'  for  manifesting  him- 
self by  the  Wonts  afisuming^e^A,  as  St  Paul  observes ', 
'  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  diverse  manners 
'  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  pro- 
^  pbets^  has  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
^  his  Son/  Accordingly  the  law>  under  its  diffe- 
rent dispensations  between  Abraham  and  Christ; 
that  is,  from  the  time  that  God  exhibited  himself 
to  Abraham  to  separate  for  himself  ^church  in  that 
patriarch's  seed^  to  the  time  that  had  been  agreed 
upon,  between  the  persons  in  Jehovah,  for  perfect- 
ing the  oeconomy  of  man's  rcdemptii^n  ;  all  these  in- 
tervening dispensations,  I  say,  were  not  permanent 
establishments,  but  only  temporary  systems,  •  ap- 
pointed to  typify  and  shadow  forth  the  grand  original 
covenant ;  as  St  Paul  argues  *,  that '  the  covenant 

*  which  was  confirmed  brfore  of  God  in,  or  into 
^  Christ,'  that  is,  the  covenant  revealed  to  our  first 
parents  under  that  gracious  promise  made  to  the 
woman  ^  renewed  to  Noah  under  the  symbol  of 
the  bow  of  God  in  the  cloud  *,  and  again  confirm- 
ed to  Abraham  under  various  exhibitions  ^  \  '  this 
^  covenant,  says  St  Paul,  ^  the  iaw,  which  was  four 

*  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  to 
'  make  the  promise  of  none  effect/  Nor  is  this  St 
Paul's  reasoning  only,  but  in  many  places  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  God  himself  tells  his  people,  that 

VOL.  II-  ^         ^  their 

*  Heb.  L  I.  *  Gal.  ni#  17, 

3  Gen*  iii»  15.  4  Gen.  ix.  13. 

5  Gen,  xii,  2.  xiv.  t8.  xv.  i8»  &c. 
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their  law  was  not  to  be  a  standing  ceconomy,  but  on- 
ly to  prepare  them  for,  and  at  last  to  give  place  to, 
one  better  and  more  perfect.  Yet  this  law  was  a  di- 
vine institution,  and  the  Jews  had  many  great  and 
valuable  privileges:  *  To  them/  says  St  Paul'> '  per- 

*  tained  the  adoption,  and  the  Xo^cr,  the  cherubic  glo- 
'  ry,  and  the  covenants^  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 

*  and  the  true  worship,  and  the  promises,'  &c. 
These  privileges,  when  Christ  came  in  the  fleshi 
were  not  abolished ;  '  Christ  came  not  to  destroy 

*  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it' ;  and  if  to  fulfil  all  the 
rest,  then  certainly  to  fulfil  this  particular  privi- 
lege of  the  glory  too.  But  after  what  manner, 
you  will  ask  ?  By  exhibiting  it,  I  answer,  in  his  own 
person,  when  he  was  upon  earthy  as  we  have  observed 
already,  and  by  leaving  with  his  churchy  upon  his  ^^'^' 
cem\oWj  certain  elements,  (which  had  been  brought 
forth  and  instituted  to  the  same  sacred  purpose  lie- 
fore),  to  be  the  symbols  of  his  Shecfmiah,  ox  glorious 
presence,  to  the  Christian  church;  as  the  GLORY 
Jehovah  between  the  cherubim  had  been  to  the 
Jewishy  until  his  second  coming  again  in  glory 
in  the  *  clouds  of  heaven :    And  these  symbols  are 

the    ELEMENTS   OF  BREAD  AND  WINE,    which  JcsuS 

Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  the   Melach  Jehovah 
(m'T»"l^)  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the  Melchisedec  of 
Abram,  the  glory  Jehovah  (nVT»"l35)  of  Moses  and 
the  Jews,   &:c.  did,  by  the  authority  of  his  eter- 
nal priesthood,  consecrate  to  be  the  sacrament  of 
the  presence,  and  o^  the  blessings  of  grace  and  pardon 

to 

*  Rom.  ix.  4.  2  St  Matth.  v.  17, 
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to  all  christians  in  all  ages.  Whether  any  of  his 
transactions,  while  he  was  on  earth,  will  be  found 
to  have  an  aspect  forward  to  these  sacred  symbols, 
before  the  institution  of  the  eucharistic  sacrament^  I 
will  not  venture  positively  to  affirm ;  tho',  upon  at- 
tentively looking  into  some  passages  of  the  gospels, 
^uch  a  conclusion  may,  in  my  opinion,  very  justly 
and  naturally  be  drawn.  The  rfr/%  breads  which  we 
are  taught  to  pray  for",has  been  by  most  of  th^  early 
fathers  interpreted  to  this  sense,  to  signify  the  su- 
fersubstantial  bread  of  the  eucharist,  which  in  this 
dai/  of  our  pilgrimage  upon  earth,  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  St  Paul  %  this  'day  of  Christianity,'  we 
ought  above  all  things  to  seek  after.  To  the  same 
purpose  is  that  long  conversation,  which  Christ  had 
with  the  Jews^  concerning  the  living  breads  the 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  the  true  breads  of 
which  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live  for  ever,  &c. 

And  as  for  the  other  symbol  of  wine,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  the  miracle  at  the  marriage-feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee '  will  be  acknowledged  to  rhave  a 
view  to  it.  For,  from  several  considerations,  it 
seems  evident,  that  our  blessed  Lord  at  that  time 
had  something  further,  and  of  more  importance  in 
design,  than  merely  to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  a 
nuptial  banquet.  The  guests  had  drarik  some  be^ 
fore,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said,  *  'us-ffr 

O  2  *)rayr^ 

»  St  Matth.  vi.  ir.  «  Heb.iv.  7,  8. 

3  St  John  vi.  27—^3.  4'  St  John  ii. 
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«  ♦ 

» 

*  (Tocvr^  'aiy«— tile  wine  falling  short/  \yhich  implies 
that  there  had  been  wine  already  used ;  and  even, 
when  it  foiled,  it  could  have  been  supplied  from 
the  neighbourhood,  as  Cana  was  not  far  frpm  Beth* 
saida,  and  as  wine  was  a  common  beverage  in  those 
countries.  It  was  not  then,  as  it  was  afterwards  in 
the  wilderness,  that  the  multitude  could  riot  bq  pro- 
vided by  human  means,  without  the  intervention 
of  Almighty  power ;  since  here  they  were  in  an 
inland  and  frequented  place,  and  might  have  had 
their  demands  satisfied  perhaps  from  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  the  next  town.  And  if  the  philD!k)phic 
observation  about  nature  be  true,  much  more  will 
it  hold  with  respect  to  providence,  that  it  '  does 
nothing  in  vain.'  Besides,  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  his  mother,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  ear- 
ly with  it  some  weight,  as  if  she  at  this  time  expect- 
ed some  great  and  solemn  thing,  and  looked  for 
the  exhibition  of  some  glorious  manifestation  of 
power.  This  indeed  is  not  to  be  doubted,  from 
what  we  are  elsewhere  told  of  Mary,  *  that  she 
^  kept  all  these  sayings,  and  pondered  them  in  her 

*  heart,'  her  son  having  held  frequent  conversations 
with  her  about  his  doing  his  Father's  business. 
And  to  mention  no  more  particulars,  the  account 
given  of  this  mysterious  transaction  by  St  John,  de- 
serves consideration,  '  This  beginning  of  miracles 
did  Jesus,'  &c.  The  Greek  word  (r)?p/«y,  which  is  here 
translated  miracles,  properly  signities  signs,  by  which 

some- 

-    ..  .  »  St  Luke  ll.  ji. 
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«omethiAg  is  demonstrated.  Thus  it  is  used  hf 
Moses ", '  And  let  them  be  "ag  (r^jx^iu  for  signs,*  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint.  So  again  *,  the  bow  in 
the  cloud  is  said  to  be  cy^finovf  *^  sign  or  toktn  o^  the 
coyenants^  &o*  So  likewise  the  two  miracles  record- 
ed by  Moses  ^  are  called  cviiJiHocg  signs.  And  in  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Thus  *  we  find  the  Jews  asking  *  n  b-i;^«ov,  what  sign 
Vshewest  thou>  &c.     And  again  ^  '  Jesus  said,  ex- 

*  cept  ye  see  (n;/*«a  xai  TSfccree,  Signs  and  wonders,  &c. 
In  many  other  places,  it  is  distinguished  from  m/- 
racles  and  wonders,  as  ^,  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
'  approved  of  God  by  miracles,  wonders^  and  cnj- 

*  fM4i$,  signs  ^'  &c. 

This  transaction,  then,  at  Cana,  being  made  the 
cc^Vf  the  beginning,  the  sourte,  principle,  chief  of 
SIGNS,  to  be  exhibited  by  Jesus,  carries  with  it  a 
particular  signification,  and  may  well  be  interpret- 
ed to  have  a  mysterious  or  symbolical  meaning  ; 
especially  as  connected  with  what  follows,  that  by 
this  beginning  of  signs,  he  '  MANIFESTED  forth,'  exr 
hibited,  displayed  his  Sheckinah  or  glbiy,  as  we  have 
remarked  above.  However,  whether  it  be  univer- 
sally 9.11owed  or  not,  that  this  afiair  had  any  such 
symbolical  aspect,  (as  some  no  doubt  for  certain 

reasons 

<  Gen.  i.  14.  *  G^.  ix.  13. 

3  Exod.  iv.  8.  '  4  St  John  ii.  18. 

5  St.  John  iv.  48.  \^  Acts  ii.  22. 

7  See  also  "Acts  ii.  43.  iv.jo.viii.  13.  Rpm.  xv.  19.  Heb.ii.4.  &c» 
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reasons  will  refuse  such  an  interpretation),  it  is  e^ 
nough  for  us,  that  the  blessed  Jesus,  before  he  left 
this  world,  did  set  apart  the  patriarchal  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  to  be  his  body  and  blood,  that  is  to  ejr* 
hibit  his  presence  to  christians;  as  Melchisedec  did  to 
Abram  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  gave  commission  to 
his  apostles,  and  (as  is  agreed  upon  by  all  parties) 
to  their  successors,  to  continue  the  same  exhibition, 
'  TO  DO  THIS,'  that  is,  to  make  the  £iame  consecra- 
tion, in  the  same  manner,  by  blessing  and  giving 
thanks,  of  the  same  elements  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and  that  to  be  a  perpetual  display  of  his  presence, 
ag  rnv  \fiyiv  'ccvcx[ji.vyi<nv,  (they  are  our  Lord's  own 
words '),  '  to  be  my  commemoration^  or  symbol  of  re- 
viembrance,  that  symbol,  by  which  I  am  to  be  al- 
ways' present  with  you. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time,  as  it  is  not  the 
principal  part  of  my  present  design,  to  enter  into 
any  disquisition  concerning  this  mysterious  sacra- 
ment ;  and  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  contrary 
either  to  the  scripture  accounts  or  primitive  belief 
respecting  it  Thus  far  I  may  be  permitted,  and  shall 
take  leave  to  say,  that  no  point  of  Christianity  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  debate  and  controversy 
than  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  has  been: 
Some  requiring  all  christians,  under  pain  of  dam- 
nation, to  stretch  their  faith  concerning  it  to  the 
exalted  pitch  of  their   own  superstitious  creeds : 

others 

X  St  Luke  xxii.  19. 
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others  again  sinking  it  as  low  as  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ean  reach,  and  bringing  it  down  to  a  bare 
memorial.     Were  we  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
these  differences,  they  would  be  found  to  proceed 
entirely  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  institution^ 
and  from  metf  s  being  at  no  pains  to  compare  it  (as 
being  what  we  may  call  the  chief i  nay  distinguishing 
ornament  of  the  christian  dispensation)  with  other  di- 
vine appointments  under  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
ceconomy.     Taking  it  in  this  light,  in  which  I  have 
represented  it,  as  corresponding  *  to  the  order  of  MeU 
'  chisedecj    which  we  have  seen  consisted  in  brings 
ing  forth  bread  and  wifie,  and  blessing  Abram,  and 
consequently   being   an  exhibition    of  Jehovah  the 
Word^  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  will  not  this  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  Christ's  presence,  not  properly 
in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the  church  by  the  sacrament ; 
a  presence  though  not  bodily,  yet  real  and  true,  not 
by   annihilating  the  substance  of  the  elements,  and 
transubstantiating  them  into  that  very  body,  which 
was  taken  from  the  virgin,  but  by  the  Divinity  inha- 
biting^ dwelling,  residing  upon  them,  as  he  inhabited  the 
cherubim  at  the  ^.east  of  Paradise ',  as  he  stood  upon 
Jacobus  ladder  *,  as  he  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  in 
the  tabernacle  ^  &c.  as  he  was  seen  by  Ezekicl  standing 
over    the  cherubim  \  and  by  St  John  sitting  upon  a 
throne  K    From  all  which  it  appears  that  this  pre- 

SENCE 

I  Gen.  ill.  24.  *  Gen.  xxviii.  13. 

3  2  Sam.  vi.  2.  4  £zek,  x.  x8. 

i  RcT.  in  2. 
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SENCE,  Shechinah,  or  GLORY,  IB  Still  With  the  chris^ 
tian  church  in  the  sacred  symbols  of  bread  and  wine; 
and,  that  it  was  believed  to  be  so  in  the  •pure  ages 
of  antiquity,  appears  from  those  many  liturgies 
which  go  under  the  name  of  St  James,  St  Clement, 
St  Chrysostom,  &c-  which,  though  they  have  been 
condemned  by  a  few  among  us  of  a  different  belief^ 
have  again  and  again  been  proved  to  be  genuine 
and  purged  from  all  corruptions  and  interpolations 
of  designing  men. 

It  may  be  observed  likewise,  to  strengthen  this 
interpretation,  that,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
patriarchal  altars  vrere  for  the  most  pwrt  built  in  those 
places  where  Jehovah  was  seen  by  some  visible  exhi- 
bition ;  so  that,  in  the  history  of  these  times,  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Lord  always  deserved  dn  altar,  and  an 
altar  always  implied  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  christian  church,  from  its  first 
institution,  had  an  altar ;  *  We  have  an  altar,  says 
St  Paul ',  *  from  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat 
that  serve  the  tabernacle'  If  then  the  christian 
church  has  an  altar,  is  there  any  good  reason  to  be 
assigned,  why  we  should  not  believe,  that  we  have 
the  divine  presence  too  ?  Should  it  be  objected,  that 
God  is  not  seen  by  us  now,  as  He  was  seen  in  the  pa- 
triar'chal  times ;  St  Paul  ^hall  answer  the  objection, 
who  tells  us  *,  '  that  we  walk  hj  faith,  not  by  sight. ^ 
Besides,  the  patriarchal  titnes  were  but  the  infancy 

of 

*  Hcb.  xiix.  10,  *  2  Cor.  v.  7. 
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of  the  then  church,  during  which  God  was  pleased 
to  make  frequent  manifestations  of  himself,  on  pur- 
pose to  confirm  and  strengthen  his  servants  in  thfe 
midst  of  the  many  temptations  they  were  under  to 
idolatry*     But,  when  once  the  church  wsls  settled 
under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  God  had,  as  we 
may  ss.y,^Jted  his  residence  between  the  cherubim 
within  the  holy  place,  then  these  manifestations  in 
a  great  measure  ceased,  and  God  was  from  thence- 
forth  seldom  seen,  except  by  the  high  priest  once  eve- 
ry yeap  in  a  symbolical  manner,  by  the  Shechinah  or 
glory  between  the  cherubim.     The  same  is  to  be  said 
for  the  christian  church,  that,  while  in  her  early  dayB 
she  was  exposed  to  enemies  on  all  hands,  and  had 
both  the  power  of  the  heathen  emperors,  and  thfe 
learning  of  their  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  malicious 
obstinacy  of  the  Jews  to  grapple  with,  then  God  did 
bless  several  of  his  faithful  servants  with  ixtraoi^di- 
nary  exhibitions  of  his  glory,  as  he  did  to  St  Stephfen ', 
to  St  Paul  *,  to  Cornelius  ^  to  St  Peter  *.    But, 
when  these  dangerous  trials  were  removed,  and  the 
christian  faith  universally  propagated,  and  at  last 
established  by  the  civil  sanction,  then  the  divine pre^ 
sence  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  is  not  now  to  be 
looked  for,  but  in  the  way  of  God's  own  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  under  the  sacred  symbols  of  bread 
and  zvine,  set  apart  and  instituted  for  that  very  pur- 
pose by  Christ  himself. 
YOL,.  II.  P  Perhaps 

'  Acts  viu  ^^.  a  Acts  ix.  3. 

3  Acts  jc.  3.  II.  4  Actsxii.  7. 
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Perhaps  another  objection  against  what  I  have 
advanced,  may  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance, 
that  in  scripture  and  primitive  writings  we  read  of 
a  table,  in  a  sacramental  sense,  as  well  as^  an  allar. 
This  1  know  to  be  truth ;  and  I  also  know  that  its 
reconciliatiorj  with  my  hypothesis  is  most  easy; 
especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  viewed  in 
two  lights.  In  one  light  it  is  something  that  God 
does  to  us,  and  something  that  we  do  to  God ;  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence  to  us ;  and  it  is  our  of- 
fering to  God,  in  which  respect  the  use  of  an  altar 
is  apposite,  and  the  appellation  proper :  but  then, 
in  anothpr  light,  as  we  are  allowed,  nay  invited, 
and  called  upon  to  partake  of  these  symbolical  of- 
ferings, by  eating  and  drinking  in  this  sqnse,  what 
was  before  called  an  altar  may  justly  be  called  a 
TABLE,  and  pot  only  so,  but  even  the  ta^le  of 
THE  lord,  as  it  is  by  his  invitation  that  we  have 
the  honour  to  repair  thither,  and  as  it  is  of  his  sym- 
bolsi  of  elements  madf  sacramental  by  His  bkssing  and 
presence,  that  we  have  the  privilege  to  partake. 
This  might  be  fartheir  explained  both  from  scrip- 
ture and  primitive  authority,  if  my  design  required 
it :  and  it  is  by  thus  understanding  the  sacrament, 
that  the  promiscuous,  at  least  the  seemingly  pro- 
miscuous use  of  ALTAR  and  table,  is  to  be  accountr 
ed  for.  Nor  will  it  be  any  good  cause  of  quarrel 
against  us  for  using  an  alt&r  in  this  sacrament,  as  if 
we  thereby  symbolised  with  Jews  and  heathens ; 
^ince  the  same  objection,  will  hold  against  the  ad- 
mission 
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mission  of  tables^  the  Jews  having  had  a  table  of 
shew-bread,  and  the  heathens  their  tables  before 
their  images  \ 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  this  may  at  last 
be  drawn  as  the  result  of  the  third  point  under  en-* 
quiry,  that,  since  according  to  St  Paul's  most  am* 
pie  and  excellent  reasoning  upon  the  subject  *,  our 
High  Priest  '  is  now  entered  into  heaven  itselfi 

*  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us/  he 
has  left  with  us  certain  symbols  of  his  presence,  corre- 
sponding with  his  Shechinah  or  glorious  presence  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  and  that  these  symbols  are  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  which,  by  virtue  of 
this  divine  presence,  become  his  body  and  blood  to  the 
christian  church  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  theiir 
becoming  such,  this  venerable  sacriment  is  the 
GLORY  of  the  christian  worship,  and  the  great  orna- 
ment of  our  religion,  by  which  we  are  more  im- 
mediately admitted  into  the  presence  of  God,  and 

.   by  which  we  may  be  said  \  to  come  before  his 

*  presence  with  thanksgiving, fi^X^p/r/a,  bowing  down 

*  and  kneeling,'  as  we  are  required  to  do,  *  before 
'  the  Lord  our  Maker/ 

Before  dismissing  this  head,  it  seems  incumbent 
on  me  to  observe,  that  if  the  priesthood  *  after  the 
'  order  of  Melchisedec '  be  more  excellent  than  the 

P  2  Aaronic 

^  Seelsa,  kv.  iz.    Ezek.^  xziii.  41.    x  Cor#.x^2l4 

>  Hcb.  ylu«  hi  x.    . 
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Aaronic  priesthood,  and  if  no  iuao  durst  take  the 
honour  upon  him  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  ^  but  he 

*  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  ',*  much  less 
ought  any  person  to  usurp  or  seize  to  himself  the 
office  of  Melchisedec's  priesthood,  unless  he  be  called 
to  it  by  Metchisedec's  order :  And  if  Corah  and  his 
company  met  with  so  signal  and  sudden  .a  punish-* 
ment  for  invading  but  a  part  of  Aaron'ft  ofBce,  *  of 
^  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  they  be  thought 

*  worthy,*  as  St  Paul  argues  in  a  like  case  *,  who 
<iare  thrust  themselves,  without  any  call,  order,  or 
commissiov,  into  the  ministry  of  the  christian  priest- 
hood, and  will  take  upoii  them  to  consecrate  the  sym- 
bols of  the  divine  presence,  and  to  stand  as  priests 
between  God  and  the  people  ?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  unruly  invaders  of  the  priesthood  should 
do  what  they  can  to  bring  the  sacrament  of  the  di- 
vine presence  into  contempt,  and  should  refuse  to 
appear  in  any  posture  of  adoration  before  it^  since 
they  cannot  but  know  that  God  will  hot  vouchsafe 
to  he  present  in  it,  but  in  the  way  and  method  of 
bis  own  appointment. 

This  indeed  is  a  separate  point  of  controversy, 
'and  I  shall  insist  no  further  oti  it  here.  I  hope  I 
have  by  this  time,  if  not  sufficiently,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  vindicated  the  christian  religion 
IVom  the  Jewisli  charge  of  lameness  and  defective- 
ness in  this  particular  privilege  of  the  Shechinah,  and 

have 

'  Hcb.  V,  4.  ,    *  H^b.  X.  29. 
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have  sHewn^  that,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Shechinak 
or  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and 
temple,  so  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  did  he  frequently 
make  visible  exhibitions  of  this  Shechinah  or  glory 
from  the  tabernacle  dP  the  humanity ;  and  before 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  instituted  the  elemrarts 
of  breed  an^  wine  to  be  the  symbols  of  his  Shechinmh 
or  glofio^s*  presence  with  his  church  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  I  shall  only  beg  the  reader's  patience 
a  little  longer,  until  I  point  out  two  or  three  ob- 
iservations,  that  seem  naturally  to  arise  from  part 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  course  of  this  eo^ 
quiry.  The  first  is,  that;  by  this  doctrine  of  the 
Shechinah,  or  glory  of  the  Lord,  rightly  understood^ 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  adequate  idea  of 
the  nianner  of  the  original  formation  of  man,  re^- 
vealed  to  us  as  being "  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  God.  It  has  been  matter  of  much  labour 
to  ascertain  whether  this  language  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  body,  or  to  what  we  call  the  soul  of  man. 
The  hitherto  general  notion  has  been,  that  this  de- 
scription can  only  belong  to  the  soul,  or  rather  to 
the  spirit,  as  God  is  a  spirit  :  and,  as  * '  the  image  of 
God '  must  be  a  ^spiritual  image,  it  is  an  expression 
deemed  unsuitable  to  the  body  of  man.  But  here 
this  difficulty  will  occur,  that  properly  speaking 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  likeness  o^di  spirit; 
since  a  likeness  or  image  is  something  (especially 
vhen  applied  to  man)  that  must  come  under  the 

cog- 
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cognizance  of  our  senses.  Nay  more,  we  have  a 
separate  account  of  the  formation  of  the  soul  or  ani- 
mal part'— 1^  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the 
*  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  souU  *  And 
as  to  the  spiritual  or  divine  part^  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  formal  or  distinct  account,  when 
or  how  it  was  infused,  unless  something  in  reference 
to  it  may  be  gathered  from  that  order  of  God  to 
man  *,  to  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  &c* 
Perhaps  the  dominion  here  spoken  of,  may  signify 
precedence^  preference,  superiority  of  dignity,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  which  principally  belongs  to 
man  as  a  reasonable  creature,  and  endued  with  a 
heavenly  spirit.  For,  as  to  any  other  sort  of  do-^ 
minion,  such  as  power,  property,  superior  strength^ 
or  the  like,  it  is  not  said  that  man  exercised  it  in 
that  sense,  even  in  a  state  of  innocence  ;  and  since 
the  fall,  it  is  well  known,  that  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  brute  creation,  this  latter  sort  of  do* 
minion  is  entirely  lost,  though  in  the  first  respect 
it  be  still  preserved. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  likeness  or  *  image  of  God'  can  properly  be 
referred  to  the  spirit  of  man.  That  however  we 
may,  in  some  measure,  acquire  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  this  expression  of  revealed  truth,  we  must- 
consider,  that  the  words,  *  our  image,  our  likeness,^ 

image 

«  Qcn,  ii.  7.  -a  Gen.  i.  a8. 
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*  image  of  God '/  &c.  are  of  the  same  import  as 
the  words,  *  my  bow^  the  Lord's  day,   the  Ijord's 

*  house^  &c.  so  frequent  in  scripture ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  likeness  set  up  or  instituted  by  God,  as  the 
B0W9  the  Sabbath,  &c.  were.  For,  to  call  it  a  likeness^ 
by  which  God  can  be  resembled,  or  to  which  he 
may  be  compared,  or  according  to  which  any  being 
may  resemble  him  as  God,  will  not  I  presume  be 
affirmed.  *  From  what  I  have  already  said,  and 
what  has  been  more  fully  said  by  others,  concern** 
ing  the  chtrubic  exhibition,  it  is  plain  that  there  waa 
such  an  exhibition  before  the  creation  :  and  if  the 
opinion  of  at  least  a  majority  of  theological  writers 
be  admitted,  viz.  that  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels 
was  pride  against  Christ,  and  ejivy  against  the  fu- 
ture happiness  of  man,  it  would  seem  that  the  che- 
rubic exhibition,  as  representing  the  incarnation  of 
one  of  the  Aleim^  or  divine  persons,  and  the  redemption 
of  man  thereby,  had  been  known  to  these  angels. 
There  is  an  expression  made  use  of  by  St  Peter  *, 
of  which  this  seems  to  be  the  tendency,  *  Which 
'  things*  meaning  the  ceconomy  of  our  salvation, 

*  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.*  And  what  St  Paul 
says  of  this  mystery  of  godliness  ^  *  seen  of  angels^ 
may  no  doubt  bear  such  an  interpretation.  St  Paul 
says  also*,  that  '  this  mystery,'  i.  e.  the  mystery 
of  godliness,  /  was  hid  in  God  utto  Tooy  ocicovf^v  from  all 

ages,'  and  he  calls  the  purpose  of  our  salvation 

.    '  the 

»  Gen.  i,  26.  •    2  St  Peter  1.  12. 

3  I  Tim.  til,  16^  4  Eplies.  lii.  9.  ch.  xu 
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'  the  purpose  of  ages,  rw  atmc^,  *  the  eternal  pur- 
'  pose  :* "  In  which  sense  is  to  be  taken  what  our  Sa- 
viour says  of  the  kingdom  prepared  for  his  saints 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  i.  e.  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid '.  From  these, 
and  many  other  places,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
method  of  our  redemption  was  concerted^  and  exhibi- 
tions of  it  instituted,  before  the  world  was  made. 
And  as  this  method  was  to  be  by  one  of  the  A* 
LEIM  or  divine  persoiks  becoming  mariy  some  repre^ 
sentation  of  this  mystery  (as  it  is  justly  called  by  St 
Faoil)  would  be  concerted  too.  This  we  have  seen 
was  the  design  of  the  cheruhiniy  which  consisted  not 
only  of  the/oi^r  cherubic  faces,  but  which,  according 
to  all  the  inspired  descriptions  of  it,  had  likewise, 
to  use  the  words  of  Ezekiel  *,  a  likeness  as  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  man  above  the  faces ;  or,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw,  a  form  like  the  Son  of  God  ^. 

This  then  is  the  likeness  of  thC;  Aleim,  (that  is, 
the  likeness  set  up  by  the  Aleim,  by  God),  in  which 
man  was  made,  '  the  likeness  above  the  cherubim^  or, 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  words,  ^  the  form  of  the  Son  of 

*  God: 

I  St  Matth.  XXV.  34.  9  Ezek.  i.  20. 

3  Dan.  iii.  25.  The  word,  in  both  these  places,  translated  likeness^ 
W  form,  is  the  same  with  the  word  for  likeness  in  Genesis  nittl  or  rfTan, 
Ittid,  as  Mr  Holioway  observes  in  his  '  priginals,'  vol.  i,  p,  231.  for  itd 
root  has  ni3*i,  to  make  or  reduce  to  \i\^~Iiheness^  and  has  an  afBnity  with 
|=3*TM,  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  and  a  common  name  in  many 
places  of  scripture  for  man^  especially  in  EzekiePs  description  of  the 
cherubim,  and  in  those  |>laces  wBere  mention  is  made  of  the  Son  (yf 
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*  GoiL'  This  i$,  the  only  image  of  God  of  which  we 
can  have  anyi  notion ;  but  having  this  notion  or 
conce^ioii  of  it^  we  shall .  be  enabled  to  compre^ 
faend  the  loeaoing  of  several  expressions  made  use 
of  by  St  y^iuj,  othem^ise  in  a  great  measure  unin^ 
te)ligil^}e  ^>  to  where  he  calb.  Jesus  Christy  ^  the 
*w^f  of  th^  invisible  •  God,  the  Jirst-born  of  evert/ 

*  creature '  y  which  is  certainly  spoken  of  his  huma^ 
nity^  as  we  cannot  call  his  divinity  the  ^  first-born  of 

*  every  creature ;'  especially  as  the  apostle  seems 
in  the  sam^  chapter  to  explain  himself  by  mention- 
ing his  blood,  the  *  blood  of  his  ctossV  To  the 
same  purpose,    be  calls  the  Son  not  only  *  the 

*  bright^e6$  of  God's  glory/  but  *  the  express  image 

*  c^his  person '/  If  Jesus  Christ,  then,  be  the  image 
of  God,  who  cannot  be  seen,  if  the  first  man  was 
fornied  aft^r  this  image  and  likeness  of  God,  does  it 
not  follow, ,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  pattern  after 
which  the  first  man. was  formed— formed  after  the 
piat^m  of  Christ's  humanity,  since  his  divinity  was 
invisible,  and  could  neither  be  represented  not 
seen?    In  another  place,  St  Paul  calls  man  *  the 

*  image  and  glory  of  God :  ♦'  And  we  have  seen  be- 
fore what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  glory  of  God  ; 
so  that  the  apostle  might  well  bestow  on  man  this 
description,  as  being  at  first  made  after  the  pattern  'of 
hif?z  who  was  the  nwnM,  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 
or  Jehovah  the  glory  :  and  accordingly,  the  wo- 

voL.  II.  Q.  man 

J  CoL  i.  15.  *  ver.  4. 

3  Hcb.  J.  3*  4  i^Cor.  xi.  j* 
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man  is  ift  that  same  verse>  called  ^  ttie  gidry  of  the 
'man,'  as  having  been foi^med  aflfer  iftan^s  like^ 
ncss' ;  by  Which  )latteT  addition  the  apostle  jplaittly 
restrietB  tire  meaning^  oF  the  former  to  tfe6  body  of 
man,  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  aj^pears  to 
haTe  been  formed  ^  after  the  pattern  of  Christ  the 
^glory-^the  likeness  abore  the  <Jherubim/  who, 
we  have  seen,  is  ci^Ued  '  theimdg^  of  the  invisibie 
'  God,*  and  likewise  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

From  this  ^lief  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  old  pa- 
triarchs had  such  a  care  about  the  burying  of  their 
bodies  after  death ;  and  even  after  idolatry  had 
gainckl  ground,  lo  the  destruction  of  some,  and  the 
corruption  of  all  ancient  traditions,  yet  still  we 
find,  among  the  more  civilized  heathens,  an  uni- 
versal regard  to  decency  in  their  funeral  tites, 
which,  one  should  think,  must  hate  proceeded 
from  some  notion  of  the  itonourable  ori^nal,  as 


t » 


>  Perhaps  tbi)  muj  enable  at  ^Iso  to  guess  at  At  retfson  frby  tbe  a» 
postlc  forbj(}$  tbe  man  t0  *  cover  Ua  bead,'  hecauae,  bylU  forsiationy 
having  ibe  likeness  of  the  glory  of  God  stamped  upon  bim,  and  partlco* 
larly,  as  the  descriptioD  of  the  cherubim  insinuates,  about  his^tf^^  or 
heifdi  he  ought  not  in  his  prayers  to  -brifig  any  covering  upon  it>  leftt 
thereby  he  dishonour  Christ,  who,  the  apostle  had  9aids  ver.  34  is  ^  tbci 
^  head  of  every  man,*  and  from  whom  every  man  derives  that  /coverin^^ 
of  glory  given  at  the  creation:  Whereas  he  saith,  *  a  woman  praying 
*  with  an  uncovered  head  dishononreth  the  man  who  is  her  head,*  in  tt9 
farttft  she  seems  thereby  to  deny  her  being  formed  out  of  the  iMfl«  and  to 
claim  an  original  formation^  as  well  as  man,  after  the  likeness  of  Cbritt 
the  glory.  But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certainly  remarkable,  that 
the  apostle  calh  man  '  the  image  and  glory  of  God ^  and  iu  the  sane 
sense,  the  nosKia '  the  glory  of  the  man*'* 
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well  as  future  resurrection  of  the  human  body;^ 

Nay^  St  Paul  says^  in  many  places, '  that  we  are  the 

^  temple  of  God  ^'  that  our  *  bodies  are  members 

*  of  Christ  V  '  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  us, 

'  whom  we  have  of  God ' ;'  '  therefore/  says  he  ♦, 

'  glorify  Ood  in  your  body,  as  well  as  in  your  spU 

'  nV,  because!  they  are  both  God's/    But  if  it  be 

true^  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  so  frequ^litly  in 

the  ancient  tim^  in  the  likeness  or  sirailituds  of 

mdn,  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  was 

his  manifestation  in  ih^fiesk  afterwards  \    The  ai¥^ 

5wer  is  ready  ~it  was  to  perfect,  or,  as  be  himself 

says  ^,  to  finish  our  redemption  by  4yi^^g  ^^^  vs; 

which  could  not  be  done  without  \m  assuming  the 

substance  of  our  fleskf  a$  well  as  our  likeness.    He 

had  on  former  occasions  exhibited  himse^  in  suqh 

a  way  as  could  be  ^een  by  man,  and  that,  as  tl^ 

scriptm^e  for  the"  most  part  declares^  in  Xheform  of 

nmn  :  now  he  was  to  become  very  man,  to  be  made 

like  us  in  every  respect,  in  substance  as  well  ^form^ 

in  every  thing,  except  in  sin  ^.     No  doubt  much 

might  still  be  discovered^  to  strengthen  this  obser^ 

vation,  in  the  volume  of  the  book  in  whicdi  it  is 

written  of  him,  if  people's  curiosity  led  them  to 

it ;  and  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  heaven^ 

Q  ^  ly 

»  K  Con  iii*  i(.  *  vi,  I5» 

3^1.  tg..  4  vi.  29U  5  5l  Joltn  Six.  30^ 

6  See  the  aocottnt  giTenof  this  dispensatioo  bj  St  Plaul,  PhtUppians 
ii.  5,  &e«  which  will  prob»bl]r  give  light  to,  atid  alsa  receiver  light  boWf 
what  I  have  offered. 
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ly  part  of  man,  which  we  call  his  spirit^  perhaps 
some  account  might  he  given  of  it  also,  if  it  belong-^ 
ed  to  the  present  subject.  But  I  fear  I  faaye  di- 
gressed too  far  already'^^I  shall  therefore  come  to  a 
conclusion,  after  having  observed, 

Secondly,  That,  from  comparing  together  some 
particulars  of  what  has  been  advanced,  we  sbalt^be 
likewise  assisted  in  conceiving  a  propef  ideaofibe 
state  of  souls  after  death,  ancl  of  the  nature  of  our 
happiness,  especially  with  respect  ^  orfr  bodies  at 
the  resurrection.     As  to  the  state  of  souls,  or  world 
of  spirits,  between  death  and  judgement,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  produce  any  passage  of  scripture,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  souls  of  saints  go 
immediately  to  heaven,  according  to  the  common 
notion  of  heaven.     Our  Saviour  promises  to  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  *  this  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
*  me  in  Paradise.'     We  have  seen  what  Paradise 
was,  and  what  it  was  designed  for;  and,  as  from 
the  account^  given  of  it  in  scripture^  it  seetnsto  have 
been  ft  place,  or  sacred  inclosure,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  (which  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from 
Paradise),  and,  as  there  is  not  the  least  insinuation 
made,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  with  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  in  scripture  to  hinder, 
why  the  Paradise  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  may 
not  he  believed  to  be  the  same  with  that  Paradise, 
into  which  the  Lord  God  put  Adam.     Even  al- 
though the  Paradise  of  our  Saviour  were  to  be 
taken  metaphorically,  yet  as  the  use  of  the  word 
directs  us  by  analogy  to  whsyL  is  said  of  ihe  first  Pa^ 

radise. 
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radise,  it  will  appear^  that  our  Saviour's  Paradise, 
in  resemblance  to  that  first  Paradise^  was  an  inter- 
mediate place,  or  middle  state,  between  earth  and 
heaven,  between  the  church  militant  ^nA  church  tri- 
umphant ;  in  which  7niddlc  state,  the  spirits  of  just 
men  finished,  or  *  departed,'  as  St  Paul  writes ',  en- 
joy *  the  presence  of  Christ  the  Mediator  of  the 

*  new  covenant,'  according  to  our  Lord's  promise  *, 

*  thou  shalt  be  with  me,'  that  is,  in  my  compariy,  *  in 
^  Paradise.^  But,  that  such  spirits  at  death  went 
directly  to  heaven,  was  nevtfr  established  as  a  doc- 
trinal point  in  the  church,  till  the  present  popish 
custom  of  praying  to  saints  was  unhappily  introduc- 
ed ;  a  practice  not  heard  of  till  some  centuries  after 
Christ ;  and  which  would  never  have  been  heard  of, 
had  not  men  appeared  of  perverse  minds,  and  in- 
novating principles,  forssdking  the  old  truth,  firom 
a  pride  of  introducing  and  establishing  a  new  be- 
lief of  their  own.  A  much  safer  way  surely  it  is 
to  follow  antiquity,  where  we  find  anti<}uity  has  fol- 
lowed scripture.  In  the  pr^ent  point  we  are 
taught  to  say,  in  words  strictly  scriptural,  that  at 
death  we  expect  to  be  with  our  blessed  Saviour  in 
Paradise,  that  our  bodies  go  to  dust  in  the  grave ;/ 
that  they  shall  be  raised  again,  or  restored  at  the 
Hast  day.  This  restoration  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
same  power,  and  in  like  manner  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ's  body  was  ^,  by  '  the  glory  of  the 

*  Father  ;* 

^  Heb,  xii.  iji  24.  ^  St  Luke  xxiti.  43. 

3  Rom  vi*  4* 
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*  Father ;'  which^  as  yr^  have  again  and  again  &een> 
ia  the  second  person  in  Jehovah. 

Bot  lastly^  m  respect  of  the  resurrection,  or  se^ 
cond  creation^  as  well  as  of  the  first  formation  of 
€rar  bodies,  ^  Christ  the.  glory*  may  properlj  be 
callect  as  he  truly  is  'y^  'a^fi  tn^  Krwiuig  n^Qsa  */  ^  tne 
f  beginning/   the  principle^  ^  of  the  creation  of 

*  God/  There  is,  we  know,  to  be  a  change  wrought 
on  our  bodies,  ^  a  glorious  change/  as  St  Ptol  at 
large  explains  it* ;  making  one  great  psatu  if  not 
tibe  principal  part  of  that  change  to  consist  m  glo* 
f^«-..4u;,  where  he  saiy^  ^  the.  sufferings  of  thb  time 
^  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the^/orjr^  that  shaU  be 
^  revealed/  flnroxtt^up^)^/,  uncovered^  made  visible, 
'  in  usV    So*  again  ^  '  our  light  afflictions^'  &c. 

*  work  out  for  us  an  exceeding  mid  eternal  weight 

*  of  gi(»y  i*  ^^^  *^  *  *be  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 

*  Christ,*  he  says,  f  shall  change  our  vile  body/.  li- 
terally the,  body  of  our  humiliation,  when-  by 
the  &11  it  was  ^ibjected  to  corruption,  ^  that  it  may 
«  become/  in  fov m,  '  like  unto  his  glorious  body/ 
literally  the  body  of  his  glory.  In  all  which  ox- 
pressions,  if  we  attend  to  the  true  and  proper 
laeaning  cf  the  word  glojry,  as  explained,  above, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  most  comfortab^ 
idea  of  that  grand  and  beautiful  change;  whein 

our 

I  Rev.  ill.  141.  ^  1  Cor.  XV,  35— jS. 

;3i  &Qin.vuL  i8»  4  2  Cor.  w*  97. 

5  Pbib'p.  vLzi. 


oiir  bodies^  now  Joahfe  ti6  diseased  aad  deaths  shall 
be  delivered  froln  every  ^tendency  &ereto»  shall  no 
longier  be^  ds  at  pnesent,  a  -fleshyt  tangible^  dis^ 
solviUe  nis^t  full  of  carAar  passions  and  affect 
tions,  but  shall  be  *  like  the  form  of  the  Sum  Af  Gtdy 
shall  be  spiritual  bodies,  clothed  with  a  ^^a^  a  glo- 
ry :  »id  it  is  by  this  assimilaticHi  of  our :  bodies  to 
Christ's  btidy    ^  glory ^  that^    as  the*  apostle  tSt 

lohn  tells  us  V  '  WE  SHALL  BE  L»Ef  HIM,  A!tl>  3HALL 
^S^HIM>  ASHE  is.'  •  ,  . 


i! 


On  the  other  hand,  the  bodies  of  the  wicked,  or 
unrighteous,  are  not  to  expect  feueli  a  transf^ma-- 
iimif  they  are  to  be  raised  fegain  indeed,  but  with 
all  their  fleshly  tendencies  and  inclinations  about 
them ;  -  and,  for  aught  the  scriptures  say  to  ^be 
iiontrary,'  in  the  same  ^bstance^  capabfe  of  touch, 
fefeling,  and  resistance;  and  if  so,  h  is  not  tbo 
much  «o 'believe,'  that  thej^  «hall  be  sensible  o^  and 
affected  t>y  a  material  Jire,  as  the  scripture  more 
than  insinuiates  *,  when  thus  describing  their  sen- 
tence, '  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
*  ing  j^ref  and  the  rich  man  in  the  parable'^  speaks 
of  being  ^  tormented  in  this^fidme7  Certaiil  it  i% 
that  they  shall  have'  no  communication  of  the 
io^a,  the  glory,  the  cherubic  brightness,  and  sO 
shall  be  separated  from  God,  ordered  to  depart, 
not  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  which  will  be 

ever 

<  St  Mn  iii.  2.     '  .      ^  St  Mattti.  xkv.  ^u 

3  St  Luke  zvi,  24. 
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ever  with  th^n  to  puiiish  tkem,  nor  from  the  Al^ 
mighty  power  of  God,  which  wiil  be  ever  in  theih 
to  support  them  under  their  toitnents,  but  from  Je^ 
HOVAH  THE  GLORY,  f^wnaa,  which  never  after  their 
condemnation  shall  he  exhibited  to  them. 

§  • 

•     _  ,  «  •  -  • 

Perhaps  spme  of  the  argumefttsii  a^  well  as  the 
expr^sions,  which  I  have  used,  may  be  thought 
eitlier  uncertain  or  obscure;  a§  indeed  on  sudh 
subjects,  it  is  not  easy,  nay  it  is  almost  impossible; 
to  find  words  in  our  language  properly  expre^ive 
of  such  mysterious  ideas*  All  that  I  wish  (as  it  is 
all  dt.  which  I  have  aimed)  is,  that  nothing  that  I 
have  said  may  be  found  cofUradictort/  in  itself*  or 
'  contrary  to  sound  doctrine/  that  is,  to  the  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scriptures  explained  by  themselves,  and  re* 
ceivedin  the  church.  It  will  be  a  work  of  charity 
done  me,  to  correct  any  point  wherein  I  shall  have 
erred ;  and,  if  the  matter  which  I  have  collectedf 
shall  on  perusal  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
competent  judges,  men  of  candour  and  ability^ 
1  shall  hope,  that  the  little  which  I  have  brought 
forward,  may  be  an  introduction  to  further  en- 
largements on  such  useful  topics,  especially  at  a 
time,  when  from  certain  appearances,  it  will  be . 
owiied  to  be  the  duty  of  all  christians  to  lay  aside 
their  persecutions  against  one  another,  and  so  unite 
against  its  common  and  combined  enemies,  the 
Jewi^,  and  infidels  of  modern  times. 

MONa  GEA  AOHA. 

THE 
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THE  Editor  thinks  it  proper  to  observe,  that, 
from  some  notes  which  were  found  among  Mr 
Skinner's  papers,  it  would  appear  that  his  inanu- 
script  on  the  ShechiNxIH  had  been  transmitted  to 
a  friend  in  London,  who  had  shewn  it  to  two  very 
competent  judges  of  its  merit,  accompanied  with 
a  request,  that  they  would  favour  him  with  their, 
remarks  on  it.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  at  that 
time  but  a  *  young  divine  S'  was  the  afterwards 
highly  distinguished  Dr  George  Home,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  the  other  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
HoUoway,  Rector  of  Middle  Stoney,  Oxfordshire, 
VOL.  II.  B  author 


*  In  the  year  1756,  a  pamphlet  was  published  under  the  title  of*  A 
'  World  to  the  Hutchinsonians,  or  Remarks  on  three  extraordinary  Ser- 

*  mons  lately  preached  before   the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev« 

*  Dr  Patten,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wctherall,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Home — By  a 

*  Member  of  the  University.'  The  design  of  this  pamphlet  was  to 
censure,  and  to  hold  ap  to  ridicule,  the  behaviour  of  these,  and  other 
Hatchinsonian  divines,  which,  the  writer  says,  *  had   become  matter  of 

*  general  complaint*— the  general  complaint  of  men  truly  respectable  a^ 

*  scholars  and  as  christians.'  After  bitterlyinveighing  against  the  dis- 
courses of  Dr  Patten  and  Mr  Wethcrall,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  after- 
wards for  many  years  Matter  of  University  College^  and  Dtan  of  Her e^ 

ford^^  this  angry  critic  fells  foul  of  Mr  Horne'*s  sermon,  and  aflFects  to 
'  point  out   the  preacher  to  particular  scdrn,  upder  the  character  of— 

*  this  young  divine.'  An  able  refutation  of  all  this  calumny  was  soon 
announced  to  the  public,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  An  apology  for  certain 
Gentlemen  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.  by  George  Home,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College."— -When  the  apologist  came  to  take  notice  of  the 
objection  made  to  bisj;o2//^,  the  only  remark  he  offered,  with  his  usual 
good  humour^  was,  *^  that  is  a  fault  which  will  mend  every  day»" 
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author  oi  Originals  Physical  and  Theological,  &c.  who 
transcribed  Mr  Home's  remarks  on  the  same  sheet 
with  his  own,  calling  them  the  '  Strictures  of  Mr 

*  Home,  a  prime  Hutchinsonian/  In  reference  to 
Mr  Holloway's  remarks,  the  following  note  was 
found  subjoined  to  Mr  Skinner's  manuscrtpt;  'A 
'  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  England  has  inti- 

*  mated  his  opinion  as  different  from  mine,  respect- 
^  ing  the  Shechinah  or  glory  being  still  in  the 
^  church,  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine. 
^  This  he  seems  to  think  is  not  the  oise,  because 

*  the  Shechinah  implies  a  really  outward  and  visible 

*  glory,  to  which,  he  says,  si/mbolic  and  invisible  is 
'  a   contradiction.      This  in  so  far  is  very  true ; 

*  but  what  I  advance  is,  that  the  eucharistic  sym- 

*  bols  of  bread  and  wine  stand  to  us  instead  of  the 
^  Shechinah  of  the  Jewish  oeconomy ;  and  that,  as 

*  by  this  Shechinah,  (which  was  only  a  likeness  or 

*  appearance,  and  no  substantial  exhibition),  the 

*  redeeming  person  in  Jehovah  was  present  in  the 
'  Jewish  temple,  so  by  the  consecrated  symbols  in 

*  the  eucharist  he  continues  to  be* present  in  the 

*  christian  church.  The  objections,  therefore,  which 
^  have  been  made  to  this  part  of  my  hypothesis, 
'  seem  to  have  arisen  from  not  taking  my  expres- 

*  sions  in  the  same  sense  in  w;hich  I  wished  tliem  to 
^  be  understood,  and  from  distinguiishing  too  nice- 
^  ly  between  symbols,  exhibitions^  and  representations, 
^  all  which  I  am  inclined  to  view  in  the  same  light, 
^  as  exciters  to  faith,  in  opposition  to  bodily  organic 
'  si^'ht ;  and  I  do  still  thinks  that  all  I  have  said 

^is 
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^  is.  SO  fef  from  being  repugnant  to  6<;ripture>  or 

*  from  affording  the  least  pretence  for  adopting  the 
^  pc^sb  absurdity,  that  it  erects  a  no  less  power-* 
^ful  bulwark  against  Romish  transubstantiatfon, 
^  cm  Uie  (me  hand,  than  against  CaWinistic  memo- 
^  rialism  on  the  o^er/  Notwithstanding  this  small 
shade  of  diflfer^ice  in  opinion,  Mr  HoIIoway  con* 
dtide»  his  strictures  in  these  words,  addressed  to  the 
fiiend  who  had  put  the  manuscript  into  his  hands : 
'  Thus  I  have  given  you  the  hints,  which  I  had 
'  struck  out  in  my  kind  <^  running  short  han^,  and 
^  wkich  I  hope  will  be  taken  in  good  part,  as  on 

*  the  whole  I  ccmimend  the  work,  and  with  the 

*  proper  correotions^  think  it  will  be  demonstrative 
^  of  the  author's  great  parts,  piety,  and  might  in 
^  tlie  scriptures,  and  will  do  good  service  to  the 
^  diurch/ 

Such  comniendation  from  Mr  Holloway  will  have 
aonie  weight  with  those,  who  look  back  with  due  ve- 
neration to  the  character  of  the  late  honourable  and 
learned  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  who,  in  a  letter  published  as  a  prefg^ce 
to  Mr  Holloway's  Originals,  among  other  testimo- 
nies of  high  approbation,  gives    the   following: 

*  Though  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  pronounce, 
^  that  Mr  Holloway's  system  will  answer  the  ex- 
'  pectation  he  has  conceived  of  it,  yet  I  must  con- 
'  fess,  I  wish  he  may  meet  with  due  encouragement 
'  to  go  on  with  his  design,   that  the  world  may  see, 

*  what  industry  and  ingenuity,  such  as  his  seems  to 

B  2  'be. 
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be,  guided  and  promoted  by  a  zeal  for  triith  and 

*  religion,  may  produce/  After  mentioning  some 
of  the  difficulties,  which  he  knew  Mr  Holloway/s 
system  would  have  to  encounter,  particularly  what 
would  be  found  to  arise  from  the  vanity  and  the 
obstinacy  of  men,  who  have  grown  old  in  pursuing 
the  hitherto  beaten  path,  who  have  given  up  their 
understanding  to  the  fanciful  conceits  of  the,  Jewish 
Rabbins,  and  of  several  ingenious  christians,  who 
have  even  refined  on  the  Jewish  grammar,  the 
learned  President  then  adds :  *  These  gentleman 
'  will  be  very  unwilling  to  part  with  the  learning 

*  they  pride  themselves  in,  and  some  part  whereof 

*  I  believe  may  be  useful.  And  from  ^hem,  I  fear,  he 
'  will  meet  with  discouragement.  But  I  should 
'  nevertheless  hope,  that  the  generality  of  the  cu- 
'  rious,  who  are  hot  bigotted  to  any  particular  set 

*  of  notions,  will  be  glad' to  see  how  far  Mr  Hol- 
'  loway  can  carry  his  principles;  which,  if  they 
'  are  to  be  maintained,  \^ill  open  a  new  and  very 

*  agreeable  scene  for  meditation/ 
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use  non  ingrad  tandem  monumenta  laboris 

Exegiy  studiis  non  aliena  piis. 
Mystica  multa  insunt,  nova,  forte  nee  obvia,  quaedam 

Quae  tamen  ex  sacro  fonte  petka  fiannt. 
Nulla  ^gyptiady  quantumvis  pulchra,  tyranni 

Filio  divino  carmine  digna  mtet :  ^ 

Quern  sponsse  Christus»  quern  Christo  spondftamorom 

Sponsa  sue,  grande  hoc !  casta  Thalu  canit. 
Nil  juvat  hie  Naso,  nihil  hie  tua,  Flacce,  Camasna, 

Nihil  Sappho,  aut  Teii  musa  jocosa  Senis, 
Non  quae  lascivos  delectant  moUia  Peisu, 

Non  quae  semiferus  turgida  cantat  Arabs. 
Nulla  hie  Eois  morum  de  fontibus  hausta 

Ille  lyrae  sanctae  Dux  imitanda  trahit : 
Queis  caneret  SoIomoD,  ficti  ue  ApoUinis  arte, 

£t  verba  et  numeros,  Spiritus  ipse  docet, 
Hinc  irrisores,  vos  hinc  procul  este  pro&ni, 

Parcite  coelesti,  spurca  caterva,  Lyrae ! 
Hie  vestris  nihil  invenieds  gusdbus  aptum. 

Suave  nihil  vobis  Candea  nostra  sonant. 

At  bene  si  feci,  tu,  lector  amice,  faveto  : 
Sin  male — tu  veniam,  lector  amice,  dato. 
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^  LETTER  TO  A  FRJE*PfJO^ 


•  SIR, 

1  HAVE  read  over  the  *  Song  of  Solomon  para- 
*  phrased '/  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
and  find  myself  unable  to  form  any  thing  like  a 
favourable  opinion  of  it.  Had  the  critical  talentfi 
of  the  author  been  employed  upon  an  Idyllium  of 
Theocritus,  or  an  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  I  shpuld  have 
readily  fallen  down  the  stream  of  applause^  and 
been  as  forward  as  others  to  give  him  all  the  praise 
due  to  the  neatness  of  his  performance.  But  alas  I 
a  poem  written  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  if  this  one 
be  such  a  poem,  is  of  a  date  by  fer  too  ancient 
to  be  explained  or  commented  upon  according  to 

the 

I  Published  at  Edinburgh,  without  the  author's  name,  in  thjB  year 
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the  novel  customs  of  Pagan  folly,  or  Talmudic 
apostacy.  Yet  is  it  now  /the  prevailing  fashion  to 
call  in  the  Talmud  and  Alcoran  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating,  and,  as  it  were,  giving  sanction  to,  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  this  be- 
ing the  plan  on  which  our  present  author  has  con- 
ducted his  work,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  thus  stating 
my  sentiments  to  you,  that  I  think  his  ground-work 
in  general  is  wrong  laid,  and  consequently  all  his 
additional  aids  and  embellishments  are  of  no  use, 

I  know  he  has  the  current  of  commentators  on 
his  side>  in  supposing  the  occasion  of  this,  even 
by  their  own  confession,  divine  Song,  to  have  been 
the  affair  of  king  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pha- 
raoh's daughter.  And  from  this  common,  but  ill- 
founded  hypothesis,  come  all  the  fancies  and  follies 
of  laboured  description,  which  we  have  seeii  pro- 
duced upon  this  subject.  For,  to  such  as  you  and 
me,  who  view  the  Bible,  through  all  its  parts,  in 
a  just  and  proper  light,  it  will  appear  not  a  little 
uncouth,  to  find  a  bridal-ballad,  even  from  a  roy- 
al pen,  inserted  into  the  body  of  that  sacred  code, 
as  forming  by  its  position  some  sort  of  connection 
between  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  there  left  to 
the  mercy  of  either  spiritualizer  ovpropkaner.  The 
author  of  this  Song,  if  conversing  now  among  us, 
may  warrantably  enough  ^ay  to  the  most  of  mo- 
dem expositors,  in  the  Words  of  an  old  and  authen- 
tic writer,  '  there  is  a  great  mystery  here,  but  I 

speak 
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i  ♦ 

*  speak  Gonceming  Christ  and  the*  church-*/  And 
i^  for  form's  sake,  we  must  fall  in  with  the  feshion, 
and  allow  a  wife  of  the  earthly  Solomon  to  be 
the  typical  spouse,  as  the  phrase  is>  of  the  Canticles, 
I  cannot  discover  what  title  Pharaoh's  daughter  ha$ 
to  that  character.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scr^ 
ture-history  to  countenance  the  supposition.  Solo^ 
mon's  making  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  and  niarryii]^ 
his  daughter,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  that  may  imply 
censure  rather  than  approbation;  'aiid^  thVre  are 
many  other  passages  of  holy  writ  that  condemn 
a»y  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  represent  the 
'  trusting  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,*  as  tending  on-* 
ly  to  ^  confusion/  It  is  not  therefore  very  likely 
that  one  of  such  a  hated  nation,  a  daughter  of  that 
revolting  interdicted  race,  would  have  been  adorn- 
ed by  a  sacred  writer  with  such  high  encomiums, 
as  the  spouse  in  the  poem  is  clothed  with.  Besides, 
we  do  not  read  of  any  children  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  had  to  Solomon.  And  it  does  not  look 
well  that  such  a  celebrated  type  of  the  church 
i^ould  appear  childless,  especially  when  we  re- 
member the  description  given  with  a  like  view, 
and  in  a  song  also  of  the  same  import — ^  Instead  of 

*  thy  fathers  thou  ^alt  have  children  *.*  We  are 
sure  that  Solomon's  son  Rehoboam,  through  whom, 
foolish  as  he  was,  the  promise  of  the  seed  was  car- 
ried on,  was  not  the  son  of  this  woman :  And  we 
read  of  one  long  before  Solomon's  time,  and  who 

VOL.  11.  s  cer- 
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certainly  was  an  eminent  type,  who  by  faith  saw 
so  much  opposition  betwixt  Christ  and  Egypt,  that 
for  that  reason  \  he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
*  Pharaoh's  daughter  •/  Against  Rehoboam's  mo-^ 
ther,  indeed,  the  commentators  of  this  stamp  draw 
an  objection  from  her  being  of  Ammonitish  birth ; 
and  this  objection  which,  in  support  of  their  own 
argument,  is  thought  of  great  weight,  they  found 
upQn  th«  prohibition  against  admitting  an  Ammo- 
nite or  Moabite  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  *. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  prohibit 
tion  excludes  the  Moabite  as  well  as  the  Ammo-r 
nite  ;  and  yet  we  find,  not  long  after  the  date  of 
it,  a  Moabitish  woman  brought  into  the  sacred 
successsion  :  From  which  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
Naamah,  (the  delightful  one,  as  her  name  bears), 
the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  and  consequently  a  pro^r 
genitrix  of  the  Messiah,  should  bid  as  fair,  if 
such  a  female  character  must  be  had,  for  being 
the  heroine  of  this  Song,  as  Pharoah's  daughter, 
who,  though  from  the  history,  it  may  be  supposed 
she  was  Solomon's  best  beloved  wife,  (a  circum-? 
stance  thought  to  weigh  greatly  in  her  favour),  yet 
was  denied  the  honour  of  producing  a  successor  to 
the  throne,  or  an  ancestor  to  the  Messiah.  What 
weak  shadow  of  proof  has  been,  or  may  be,  drawn 
from  some  expressions  in  thfj  song  itself,  as  seeming 
to  favour  this  d?trling  hypothesis,  I  shall  consider 

fully 

\  Heb.  XI,  24,  25.  *  Deut.  xxiii.  3* 
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iully  when  I  come,  in  course,  to  the  explication 
which  I.  intend  to  offer  of  these  passages ;  when  I 
hope  I  d[iaU  he  able  to  make  it  apjo^ar,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  genuine  and  radical  signification 
of  the  Words  to  countenance  such  a  fancy. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  never  yet  seen  what 
there  is  either  without  or  within  this  Poem, .  that 
C£ffihe  adduced  either  .as  extrinsic  ov  intrinsic  evi-^ 
dence  of  its  application  to^  or  connexion  with,  either 
Pharaoh's  daughter^  or  any  other  real  woman,  or 
bride,  or  wife  whatever^  of  the  natural  Solomon : 
And  it  is  this  strange  dream,  I  do  not  know  how  or 
when  begun,  of  its  beings  in  its  original  structure^ 
tSLiLEpithalamium,  or  marriage-song,  to  celebrate  the 
amorous  Solomon's  love  of,  and  espousals  with, 
some  beautiful  i^vourite  damsel,  that  has  produced 
^uch  torrents  of  ribaldry  and  burlesque  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  it  impossible  for  divines  and  com- 
rnentators,  while  under  the  restraint  of  this  preju-^ 
dice,  to  give  fi  clear  and  justifiable  account  of  this 
heavenly  Sohg.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  such  a 
•  valuable  piece  of  poetic  antiquity,  which  contains  so 
many  instructive  sublimities,  and  has  so  long  made 
a  figure  among  the  patterns  of  elegant  composi-^ 
tion,  should  be  still  shaded  under  such  an  useless 
and  ugly  veil  as  this  fundamental  mistaj^e  throws 
over  it  ?  For  my  own  part,  rather  than  be  burden-^ 
ed  with  this  dead  weight,  which  I  find  no  ground 
for,  nor  service  from,  I  could  dispense  with  the  Poem 
out  of  the  sacred  code  altogether,  and  would  think 
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tfaisasaler  piece  of  fireedofn^  if  im  such  a  case  any 
freedom  can  be  safe,  than,  after  admitting  k  into 
il^e  catalogue  of  inspired  writings,  to  ^bain  the 
confessedly  divine  lustre  of  it  with  such  a  matehaA 
blemish,  of  confessedly  human  invention.  All  this, 
you  will  say,  is  but  declamation :  Be  it  so ;  at 
least  it  is  on  the  w.fe  side,  and  in  so  &r  plausible. 
And,  pray  what  is  there  on  the  other  side  but  de- 
diamation  i  The  hypothesis  is  first  laid ;  one  ex* 
positor  difteriflig  frmn,  and  cnntradiicdo^  the  rest»  in 
many  other  particulars,  but  all  agreeing  in  this,  and 
tajdng  ail  possibie  methods,  every  Ihing  indeed  but 
argumeivt  and  proofs  to  establish  it.  Solomon's 
chaipacter,  it  is  true,  in  the  laitter  part  of  his  life, 
o^rs  Sonne  handle  for  this  hypothesis ;  and  I  can- 
not help  suspecting,  that  this  lascivious  turn  of  the 
okl  monearch  may  have  been  the  occasion,  some 
•time  or  other^  of  nvsddng  one  of  his  mairiages  th« 
^Mindation  and  subject  ot*  th^  Song  before  us. 

Indeed  I  have  often  almost  pitied  this  ancient 
mirror  rf  i^isdom.  Never,  I  dare  say,  has  the 
woiid  seen  a  more  voluminous,  and,  if  all  be  true 
that  is  said  ^  him ",  a  more  instructive  writer.  Of 
^i  this  vast  treasinre  we  have  oi>ly  three  small 
pieces  remainifig,  his  Proverbs,  Preacher,  atnd  Song. 
And  what  is  the  general  recef>tion  they  meet  with  ? 
His  Proverbs  ai«  put  on  a  level  with  the  moral  say- 
ings of  Tlieophrastus ;  his  Preaclur  is  adduced  to 

ooun- 
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countenance  atfaetsmi  and  his  Song  wantonness. 
Then  we  lament  that  his  other  wotks  are  tost ;  his 
^  Uniy^^al  Natural  History,  his  three  thousand 
'  Proverbs,  ami  a  thousand  and  five  Songs;*  tho, 
from  the  way  in  which  we  treat  the  part  that  is  pre- 
served, it  may  be  guessed  how  we  "should  have 
treated  the  part  that  is  lost  Yet  we  must  believe 
him  to  have  been  the  wisest  man  upon  earth,  if  we 
be  really  what  we  prcrfess.  And  wherein  does  this 
superior  wisdom  appear  ?  Not,  I  am  sure,  in  any  of 
his  writings  that  are  extant,  as  they  are  common- 
ly intetpreted,  where,  upon  that  footing,  there  is 
little  but  what  a  Seneca  or  Epictetus,  as  philoso- 
phers, an  Anacreon  c«r  Theocritus  as  poets,  might 
have  said,  as  much  to  the  purpose.  Is  it  credible, 
at  least  to  c^istians,  who  acknowledge  a  diving 
providence  in  the  preservation  of  what  we  call  die 
Scriptures,  that  of  all  the  many  works  ^  of  a  man 
who  is  particularly  recorded  for  his  wisdom,  and 
to  whoni  God  himself  says,  *  I  have  given  thee  a 

*  vnse  and  understanding  heart,  so  that  there  was 

*  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee 
^  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee','  that  providential 
care  would  have  allowed  the  greatest  part  to  pe^ 
rish,  and  only  selected  for  preservation  two  or  three 
sh(»t  fi-a^ments,  where,  as  many  understand  them^ 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  nothing  but  what  might 
have  come  from  an  almost  ordinary  human  pen  ? 
In  the  case  before  us,  of  this  only  remaining  Song, 

out 
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out  of  '  a  thousand  and  five/  upon  the  present  sup- 
position 6f  its  being  designed  to.  solemnize  a  great 
king's  marrying  &  beautiful  woman,  I  again  put 
the  question.  What  is  there  in  it  that  argues  th€f 
so  much  extolled  wisdom  of  the  inspired  Solo- 
mon ?  And  I  €an  refer  it  to  any  of  the  poets  or 
admired  comptosers  of  the  present  age,  whether 
with  the  use  of  the  same  bold  metaphorsi  as  they 
are  called,  and  making  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  manners,  they  could  not  have  warbled  out  as 
lofly  strains  upon  such  a  splendid  occasion.  Could 
not  a  royal  bard,  a  youthful  Solemon,  have  thus 
described  his  early  loves,  and  serenaded  his  bloom- 
ing blushing  bride  in  pompously  pastoral  lays,  witii- 
out  the  assistance  of  divine  inspiration  ?  And  if 
inspiration  had  no  hand  in  it,  I  still  ask,  what  has 
it  to  do  in  the  company  of  the  real  productions  of 
that  tjruly  and  only  heavenly  muse  ?  There  was 
no  necessity  for  the  writer  of  it,  if  he  was  under 
inspiration,  to  liave  any  .antecedent  ideas  of  that 
sort,  from  which  to  draw  his  description*^;  and,  if 
he  was  not  under  inspiration,  it  is  not  worth  the  ex- 
plaining or  commenting  upon.  A  bright  imagina- 
tion, indeed,  may  discover  a  vast  many  beauties  in 
it,  and  be  able  to  draw  a  number  of  strikihg  al- 
lusions from  it :  and  the  same  has  been  done- with 
some  of  Ovid's  Fables  and  Virgil's  Eclogues.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  imagination  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and,  when  allowed  to  wander  without  proper  direc- 
tion, may  as  readily  debase  as  exalt  its  subject.  The 
same  stretch  of  fancy,  that  can  spiritualize;.  Ovid's 

Apollo 
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Apollo  and  Daphne,  can  turn  to  lasciviousness  even 
the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  where  shall  we  find  a 
check,  if  there  be  no  inspiraticm  in  its  composi- 
tion? 

Inspiration,  at  least  our  belief,  af  inspiration, 
»  the  only  thing  that  can  fix  our  views  to  one 
point,  by  presenting  to  us  one,. and  only  one,  lead- 
ing idea  through  the  whole.     What  this  leading 
idea  is,  we  are  not  to  gather  implicitly  from  the 
authority  of  former  expositors,  but  to  search  for  it 
diligently  in  the^  structure  and  expression  of  the 
•piece  itself.  I  am  sensible  what  may  be  said  against 
all  this ;  and  the  only  shelter,  which  I  shall  seek,  is  in 
the  regard  and  reverence  which  we  all  profess  for 
inspiration^  and  which  consequently  ought  to  be 
paid  by  such  professors  to  it,  in  preference  to  alU 
even  the  most  sublime  of  human  compositions.     It 
is  in  this  view  that  I  behold  this  admirable  Song, 
as  no  way^  depending  upon,  or  connected  with,  any 
carnal  transaction  of  courtship  or  marriage,  or  the 
like,  but  as  deeyphering  something  grand,  spiritual,, 
and  mysterious,  in  proper  and  expressive  language, 
not  by.  bold  met&.phors  and  eastern  allusions,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  but  in  words  of  either  emblematical 
meaning,   or  of  significant  and  descriptive  inter- 
pretation. •  This,  I  think,  mac^r  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  inspiration,  like  what  is  said  of  Nature,. 
^  nil  agit  frustra/  does  nothing  in  vain^  and  never 
interferes  but  where  thefe  is  necessity.    And  if  this 
li^xiiei  he  admitted  as  to  the  Song  in  question,  we 

must 
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most  renounce  the  old  story  of  Solomon's  marriage^ 
either  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  the  most  unlikely 
of  all,  or  Naamah,  the  Ammonitess,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  and  seek  for  some  other  subject  of  such 
a  nature  as  that  Solomon  could  have  known  no- 
thing of.  it^  nor  sung  so  copiously  upon  it,  without 
the  direction  of  that  inspiration  which  we  are  wil- 
ling to  attribute  to  it.     It  )aas  been  long  complaiKi^ 
ed  oSf^  that  people  come  td  the  scriptures  with  an- 
tecedent prejudices ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  know- 
le(|ge  from  scripture,  endeavour  to  acconun0dbte, 
cTcn  to  wrest  scripture  to  their  own  preconceived 
opinions;  and  in  no  part  of  scripture  is  there  more 
cause  for  this  complaint  than  in  the  part  before  us» 
We  have  been  long  accustomed,    in  compUance 
with  great  authorities,  to  look  upon  it  in  the  debase 
ing  light,  which  I  am  alluding  to,  and  would  wish 
removed.    The  plan  complained  of  has,  we  see, 
produced  nothing  hut  uncertainty  and  conlufiion, 
and  the  wild  absurd  necessity  of  bringing  in  the  ri- 
diculouB  nonsense  of  either  heathen  ignorance  or 
Mahometan  perversion,  to  explain  and  account  for 
the  inspiraticNa  of  the  wise  Solomon.     And  what 
has  Christianity  gained  by  all  this }    The  poem  of 
itself  very  soon  opens  up  to  us  the  main  design. 
We  Hnmedktely  discover  two  principal  personages 
in  it :  the  one  in  character  of  a  woman^  and  with 
feminine  appellations,  all  humility  and  dependence, 
desirous  to  please  and  afraid  to  offend,  happy  in 
her  cK)imexiQn,  yet  disclaiming  all  merit,  taking 
nothing  to  herself,  but  attributing  all  to  her  be- 
loved. 
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loved.  The  other,  a  man^  a  King,  a  great  One, 
talking  indeed  in  most  affectionate  strains  of  v  love, 
but  still  with  an  air  of  superior  dignity  ;  inwardly 
conscious  of,  and  outwardly  expressing  his  own  ex- 
cellencies, his  power,  his  glories,  his  condescension, 
£ind  displaying,  in  every  stage  of  his  appearance,  a 
port  and  grandeur  not  very  usual,  nor  thought 
quite  becoming  in  such  cases,  I  need  not  stay  to 
prove  this:  I  have  the  concurrent  acknowledge- 
ment of  all  conimentators,  and  the  sense  of  all 
readers,  on  my  side.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  Is  this  consistent  with  our  present  ideas 
of  these  matters,  or  indeed  with  what  accounts  we 
have  of  the  manners  of  any  polite  age  or  nation 
whatever  ?  Is  it  likely,  on  the  -one  hand,  that  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the  child  of  a  mighty  tno- 
narch,  whose  predecessors  once  had  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  bondage,  and  were  still  rivals  to,  and  thought 
themselves  at  least  equal  with,  the  Jewish  princes, 
would  put  on  such  an  abject  demeanour,  and  fall 
so  low  to  a  Jewish  lover  ?  Or,  on  the  otber  hand, 
that  the  well-bred  Solomon,  the  Augustus,  as  he  has 
been  in  compliment  called,  of  these  times,  for  the 
politenesi^  as  well  as  splendour  of  his  court,  would 
assume^  and  that  in  the  very  prime  of  his  love  and 
gallantry,  such  an  apparently  ungenteel  and  dis- 
couraging mode  of  address  ?  Are  any  of  the  ad- 
mired love-songs  of  antiquity,  the  Idyllia  of  Theo- 
critus, the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  or  Ovid's  '  De  Arte 
*  Amandi,'  of  this  form,  ox  constructed  upon  this 
plan  ?     No,  surely ;  and  if  not,  we  have  no  need 
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of  thenpi,  nor  of  any  such  like,  to  illustrate  what 
we  may  think  strange  or  difficult  here. 

The  ^an^  of  Songs  adopts  no  extraneous  customs, 
follows  no  kfljovvn  pattern,  talks  in  no  random 
strain.    It  is  upon  a  particular  and  extraordina- 
ry model,  net  even  of  Solomon's  invention,  but 
of  heavenly  original ;  it  speaks  the  language  not 
of  fijolish  flattery,  or  servile  courtship  among  mor- 
tal equals,  but  of  becoming  propriety    between 
(t  superior  aini  an  inferior,  between  a  king  and  a 
subject,  between  a  God  and  a  creature.     No  won- 
der that  believers  of  all  ages,  (and  none  but  be- 
lievers have  any  title  to  meddle  with  it),  have  ^eea 
this  peculiarity  of  style,  and  thence  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  it  to  be  a.  *  description,*  as  the  con- 
tents of  our  bibles  call  it,  '  of  the  mutual  love  of 
*  Christ  and  his  church/      To  this  idea,  all  the 
parts  of  it  most  harmoniously  corr^ei^poiid ;  aiad  by 
this  they  may  all  be  explained.     What  necessity 
is  there  to  force  in  any  other  ?     The  friends  of  the 
scheme  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  mu^  and  do  ac- 
knowiedge,  tliat  thei^  are  sundry  expressions  'm  the 
poem  which  cannot  be  easily  adjusted  to  their  favou- 
rite plan,  and  they  would  therefore,  boldly  enough 
one  should  think,  be  passing  all  such  over  a^  fiction 
or  superfluous  ornametit.    Why  then  should  we  be 
hampered  with  such  a  needless  and  troublesome 
plan  any  longer?    Why  not  take  this  beautiful 
poem  as  it  stands,  M^ithout  the  burden  of  prior  no- 
tions to  darken  it,  or  the  labour  of  foreign  assis* 
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tance  to  clear  it  up  I  No  doubt  there  will  be 
found  some  obscurities  in  it  oq  a  first  reading ;  but 
it  wiU  bear  a  second  :  and,  if  that  should  not  an^ 
swer,  let  us,  for  decency's  saike,  at  least  pay  Solo- 
mon the  same  regard  that  we  do  to  a  Pindar  or  a 
Sophocles.  The  productions  of  inspiration  hav6 
this  advantage,  that  they  carry  their  own  key  a* 
long  with  them,  and  present  a  sure  method  of  in* 
terpretaticMi  to  every  unprejudiced  enquirer,  that 
seeks  no  more  than  what  they  offer. 

I  foresee  here  what  I  shall  meet  with,  and 
what  a  voUcy  of  ridicule  I  expose  myself  toy  from 
the  witty  gentiiemen  with  the  play  thing  which  they 
have  drest  up  to  themselves,  on  which  to  throw  out 
their  merriment,  of  the  '  Self*interpreting  Bible/ 
But  raillery  is  not  reasoning.  And  when  there  have, 
been  so  many  learned  men,  who  have  got  a  name 
by  under-rating  the  Bible,  let  some  pity  at  least  be 
shewn  to  the  few  fbok  that  venture  upon  the  other 
extreme,  and  would  go  the  length,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, of  over-^ratimg  it.  Give  what  we  call  the 
B4ble  justice,  and  I  ask  no  more.  Treat  it  only  as 
we  do  other  collections  of  ancient  pieces,  and  the 
sneer  against  it,  for  it  is  but  a  sneer,  will  fall  of 
course.  It  is  certainly  a  collection  from  various 
pens  indeed,  but,  which  is  its  distinguishing  excel* 
leftcy,  all  of  the  same  Author.  This  particularity 
deserves  consideration,  as,  though  universally  ac* 
knowledged,  I  fear  it  is  hot  attended  to,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  by  many  who  profess  to  believe  that  '  God 
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'  h  the  author,  and  Solomon,  and  the  other  writers, 
*  only  instruments/  «  Now  of  this  author's  works 
we  have  a  large,  indeed  a  sufficient  number,  and 
of  a  long  enough  continuance,  by  which  they  may 
be  tried  one  with  another.  And  surely  every  au- 
thor, &uch  an  author  especially,  must  and  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  expositor  of  his  own  meaning: : 
Such  an  author,  I  say,  who  we  believe  has  pursued 
the  same  plan,  and  we  see  has  always  used  the 
same  language,  through  the  long  tract  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  from  Moses  to  Malachi. 
In  this  view  the  Bible,  I  mean  the  Old  Testament 
part  of  it,  may  justly  be  called  a  collection  of  the 
Hebrew  classics,  and  under  that  chatacter  is  &ir]y 
entitled  to  all  the  candour  of  criticism  and  mode  of 
Examination,  usually  applied  in  such  cases.  And 
the  more  so,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  it  is  the 
only  specimen  of  the  language  extant ;  and  has 
been,  either  by  the  original  construction  of  the 
language,  or  the  peculiar  superintendance  of  a  di- 
vine care,  or  both,  handed  down  through  a  re- 
peated succession  of  more  than  twenty  different 
writers,  with  so  little  variation,  and  still  less  of  cor- 
ruption,  that  the  strictest  scrutiny  shall  discover 
no  material  difference,  as  to  facility  of  interpreta- 
tion, between  the  phraseology  of  Moses,  the  first, 
and  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  them ;  a  privilege  which 
no  other  collection  in  'iny  of  the  most  extolled  Ian* 
guages  can  boast  ofi  and  which,  therefore,  even 
abstracting  from  the  vast   preference  of  subject, 

should 
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should  recommend  this  one  to  our  highest  snd 
most  respectful  attention. 

ft 
To  come  to  the  point  in  hand»  the  writer  of  this 
Song,  who*  is  still  believed  to  have  been  no  less 
a  man  than  the  renowned  king  Solomon,  is  one  of 
these  many  instruments  whom  the  divine  Author  of 
the  Bible  employed  from  time  to  time,  to  publish 
his  precious  treasure  of  useful  and  comfortable* 
knowledge  to  the  world.  And  he  lived  about  the 
middle  qf  that  sera  of  illumination,  between  such 
of  God's  scribes  as  had  gone  before,  and  such  as 
trere  to  come  after  him,  all  under  the  impulse  of 
the  same  xDlCTATOii,  and  by  him  directed  to,  and 
^sisted  in,  the  same  uniformity  of  design.  We 
take  up  this  little  piece  of  Solomon's ;  we  read 
it  over  as  well  as  w'e  can ;  we  admire  the  grand 
sublimity  of  its  style,  even  under  all  the  dispa- 
ragement of  translation  :  And  I  think  the  first 
question  that  our  curiosity  will  start,  is  that  of  the 
Ethiopian  nobleman  on  alike  occasion*^'  Of  whom 

*  speaketh  the  prophet  this,  of  himself,  or  of  some 

*  other  man  •  V  This  stranger  was  in  a  fit  situation 
for  reading  ;  he  had  no  prejudices  about  Isaiah,  no 
preconceived  notions  of  th^  prophet's  own  personal 
«tate  or  condition  of  life :  and  his  own  good  sense 
led  him  to  see  that  the  expressions,  which  had  cast 
up  to  him,  were  such  as  could  not  in  propriety  be-» 
loag  to  any  mercj  man  whatever.  Let  us  apply  this 

example, 
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example^  and  it  is  a  {nrovidiential  €ne»  to  theca» 
before  us.  In  this  song  t^ere  are  expvcsstoiis^  I 
might  have  said  the  whole  of  it  is  such,  that  do  not 
suit  either  SolomoD  hiinfielf  cor  any  of  his  queens : 
How  cam  yp^  undcarstend  th^et  things,  *  ^sat  fxri  Tig  'dStr 
^  ywnf  unless  same  cone  guid^  m}  And  vrho  shall 
be  this  onei  Nothingi.  ire  see^  of  tiae  EidniopiaiVs 
fotnaer  re^uiing^  and  we  may  conclude  a  man  of  his 
character  to  have  been  a  reader  in  his  own  way,^ 
could  give  him  any  aatisfying  insight  into  this  af* 
&ir.  None  of  the  cxrieBtaL  riietaphorsior  manners, 
sa  mightily  extoUed  now-a-days^  vrere  it  scenes  of 
any  service  to  him :  the  man  wanted  a  guides  and 
fee  got  one ;  and  what  was  the  nkethod  which  this 
guide  took?  Indeed  the  only  meUiod  that  waa 
proper  on  such  a  subject,  and  a  method  too  that 
produced  a  happy  efiect-^'  He  began  at  the  same 
'  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jisus/  Here 
is  our  method  proposed  to  ua,  a  method  warranted 
by  authority,  and  recommended  hy  its  success. 
Tl»e  two  WFitcirs,  both  the  JBithiopian's  Isaiah,  amd 
onr  Solomon,  give  us  desctiptipns  above  hunmn 
level.  Solomon  speaks  not  of.  himself^  any  more 
than  Isaiah  did.  And  from  Solonxoik  here,  we  may 
do  what  Philip  did  from  Isaiah,,  tind  out  Jesus. 
But  we  confuse  ourselves  with  a  multipheity  of  fo- 
reign reading,  and  wildly  seek  for  assistance  in  our 
scriptme  encjuiries,  where  there  is  little  or  ncwchan^^e 
to  find  it.  Por  what  contemporary  writers  of  that 
$tamp  were  there  in  Solomon's  age,  to  transmit  to 
us  the  customs  and  phrases  of  these  times  ?    The 
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Hekiods  aiwi  HomeTS,  tlie  Anacreons  bioA  Pindm^ 
the  Berosuses  and  Herodotuses,  these  great  n^iie^ 
of  what  is  vaguely  ajnd  unfttirly  called  antiquity, 
were  not  so  early  up  by  many  y^ars.  We  ai^  told 
indeed  a  great  deal  of  the  customs,  and  what  not,  of 
^ae  Arabs,  and  Persians,  and  Mahometans,  in  times 
far  posterior  to  Solomon's  seray  as  if  these  were 
the  only  illustration  of  what  was  standard  speech  or 
practice  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  before. 
I  do  most  readily  ajcknowledge,  that  cdntemporary 
writers,  especially  such  as  are  of  ibe  ^me  nation, 
alKl  speak  the  same  language,  aind  handle  the  same 
subject,  are  both  useful  and  necessary  for  throwing 
l^t  upon,  and  expounding  one  another :  and  this 
advantage  we  have,  to  a  happy  degree,  in  the  «** 
cred  collection  we  are  possessed  of. 

Of  Solomon's  own  composition,  we  have,  be- 
sides this  Song,  other  two  pieces  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  though  written  in  something  of  a  diflfe- 
j^ent  manner.  Let  these  be  applied  to  for  elucida- 
tion where  they  can  afford  it,  as  we  would  apply  to 
ViTgil's  Georgics  or  iEneid  for  elucidating  one  of 
his  Edogues,  or  to  Horace's  Satires  or  Epistles  for 
the  meaning  of  an  Ode.  And,  if  these  shall  not 
always  arawer,  we  have,  what  I  may  literally  call 
contemporary,  some  compositions  of  his  royal  father 
David,  whose  language  and  ideas  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  hi^  son  and  successor  Solofnon  would 
readily  adopt  Here,  therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
even  modern  criticism,  we  have  some  kind  of  auxi- 
liary 
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liary  interpretation  gained.  But  we  have  more  than 
all  this ;  for,  upOnthe  footing  of  inspiration,  and  by 
the  consequent  concession  of  God's  authorship,  lean 
call  Moses  also  ft  wnteniporary  writer.  And,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  solemnly  the  Jewish  people 
in  general  were  charged  to  read  and  obser^'ethe 
law  of  Moses,  and  how  careful  the  good  men 
among  them  were  always  so  to  do,  we  may 
warrg^ntably  believe  the  wise  Solomon  would  be 
no  stranger  either  to  Moses*  doctrine  or  to  his 
woids,  especially  such  words  as  were  of  impor- 
tance to  convey  any  mysterious  or  emblematical 
meaning.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  wri- 
ters that  came  after  Solomon.  They  were  all  con- 
jQined,  by  their  employer,  to  the  same  matter,  and 
taught  to  use  much  the  same  words.  So  that,  up-  - 
on  the  whole,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  proper  assis- 
tance in  searching  and  studying  their  several  writ- 
ings ;  as  it  would  be  a  singularly  strange  affair,  if, 
in  such  a  multitude  of  various  pens,  all  conducted 
by  the  same  unerring  hand,  and  principally  point- 
ed to  the  same  grand  design,  we  should  not  meet 
with  something  in  one,  to  clear  up  and  remove  any 
apparent  difficulty  in  another.  It  is  certain,  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  his  apostles  after  him,  in  all 
their  argumentations,  still  looked  back  and  referred 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  though  it  be  la- 
mented by  some,  and  wondered  at  by  many,  that  ^ 
there  are  not  more  of  their  quotations  and  proofs, 
'  out  of  these  writers,  recorded,  which  it  may  be 
thought  Avould  have  made  every  thing  plain,  and 
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silenced  all  cdntroversy,  we  now  see^  and  every 
humble  christian  will  admire,  the  gracious  inten- 
tion of  this  procedure,  both  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venient bulk  of  our  revelation  code,  and  to  awaken 
our  curiosity,  if  such  matters  deserve  our  curiosity, 
to  the  diligent  observance  of  that  general  precept, 
'Search  the  scriptures'/  The  scriptures  recom- 
mended at  this  time,  and  by  the  author  of  this 
precept,  were  only  that  ancient  collection  I  am 
speakijig  of,  in  which,  we  are  undoubtedly  sure,  the 
poem  under  consideration  always  stood  as  a  part, 
and  conse<:juently  is  entitied,  aloi^  with  the  rest,  to 
the  search,  the  investigation  here  enjoined.  The  en* 
joiner  makes  iio  distinctive  exception,  and  gives  no 
preferable  direction  to  one  part  of  the  received  col- 
lection more  than  to  another;  as  well  knowing 
that  they  all  pointed  to  the  same  view,  and  all  uni- 
formly concurred,  according  to  their  several  modes, 
in  the  one  gracious  work  of  exhibiting  to  the  stu- 
dious searchers  the  consolatory  prospect  of  '  eter- 
*  nal  life,  by  their  joint  testifying  of  Jesus/  And> 
though  we  meet  with  no  quotation  formally  adduc- 
ed out  of  this  mysterious  part  tif  what  was  in- 
cluded in  the  general  injunction,  yet  from  some 
of  the  other  parts  we  have  a  suiBBcient  number  re- 
corded, to  be  both  a  direction  and  a  key  to  us.  Our 
Saviour  from  his  own  mouth,  and  his  apostles  in 
their  narrations,  have  applied  to  him  many  passages 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  at  lirst  sight 
VOL.  II.  u  seemed 
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seemed  to  carry  no  such  apj^ioBUion,  ag  erery 
christian  must  have  Qbserved,  and  I  hope  observed 
it  with'  delight.  And,  if  one  or  two  passages^  in  a 
song  or  psaln^  or  prophecy,  do  once  appear  to  be- 
long, and  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Him,  there  is 
neither  difficulty  nor  impropriety  in  carrying  the 
pleasing  ide&  through  the  whole;  as  it  will  not 
be  thought  altogether  decent;,  nor  found  very  con- 
sistent, to  be  jumbling  the  transactions  of  this 
world  and  the  mysteries  of  his  love  and  wisdom 
together,  in  one  continued  thread  of  disoouriBe.  If 
after  all  there  shall  still  remain  in  any  or  all  of 
these  sacred  publications,  and  in  this  Song  ^uncng 
the  re^,  any  obscurity  or  un£itbomable  depth, 
about  which,  after  all  our  attention  and  diligent 
CKamination,  we  cannot  attain  to  full  satisfaction, 
let  us  trust  the  discovery  of  such  hidden  beauties, 
as  beauties  we  are  sure  they  are,  to  tibot  happy 
state,  with  the. prospect  of  whicli  the  apostle  thus 
comforted  himself—*  Now  we  see  through  a  glass, 

*  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face;  now  I  know  in 
^  part,  but  then  slmll  I  know,  even  as  also  I  am 

*  known  ^'  Till  which  time,  let  us  grate&Uy  a- 
dore  where  we  do  know,  and  reverently  admire 
where  we  do  not 

And  now  with  these  assistances,  and  under 
these  limitations,  let  me  be  permitted,  in  t>ha- 
lacter  of  a  humble  searcher^  and  under  the  <J>- 
ligation    of  that    comprehensive  precept,    to  try 

what 
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what  can  be. made  in  the  way  of  mtefpretation, 
of  this  applauded  Po£M>  which  has  so  much  em- 
^oyed  the  pens  of  critics  and  commentatators, 
both  for  and  against  it.  -  I  have  already  object- 
ed,  and  given  my  reasons  for  objecting,  against 
the  fancy  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  indeed  of  any 
temporal  transaction  whatever,  being  the  original 
basis  of  «ich  a  lofty  specimen  of  inspired  poetry, 
which  appears  to  me  to  discover  sufficiently,  in  e- 
very  part  of  it,  what  has  been  not  only  the  pri- 
mary, but  even  the  sole  intention  of  its  great  Au- 
thor. And  if  it  shall  be  judged  any  way  censur- 
able to  begin  with  such  an  ill-looking  piece  of  op- 
position to,  and  deviation  from,  so  many '  learned ' 
of  former  times,  let  the  attempt,  weak  and  incon- 
siderable as  it  may  appear^  pass  for  an  experiment 
of  what  may  be  done  without  that  old  notion ;  now 
that  so  many  repeated  Essays  have  shewn  how  un- 
lucky  they  are  with  it.  I  see  the  labour  it  has  cost  the 
abettors  of  the  marriage  plan,  tp,  reduce  the  Poem 
into  something  of  methodical  construction,  and  to 
branch  it  out  into  seven  of  what  they  call  Eclogues, 
thereby  to  adjust  it  to  the  seven  days  of  the  mar- 
riage-feast, which,  they  tell  us,  the  Jews  in  Barbary 
observe  to  this  day :  and,  as  they  have  nothing  but 
conjectures  on  which  to  build  this  supposed  parti- 
tion, they  might  with  equal  propriety  have  made 
eight  Eclogues  out  of  it,  in  conformity  to  the  com- 
mon division  of  it  into  eight  chapters. 

On  the  very  feoe  of  this  Poeixi,  it  is  visible  that 
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it  observes  neither  order  nor  method,  is  construct- 
ed oa  lio  pastoral  model,  and  confined  to  no  dra- 
matic rules,  but  is  wholly  made  up  of -RAtfp^orft^^^; 
or,  if  this  once  proper  Greek  wonl- shall  be  i  now 
thought  improper  in  sacred  matters,  of  rapturfes> 
broken  but  descriptive  exclamations  or  acclamar 
tions  to  and  from  the  two  speakers ;  and  looks  back^ 
ward  and  forward,  wildly,  dare  I  say,  and  extati- 
qally,  into  the  various  states  of  connection  between 
the  great,  the  gracious  hero,  and  his  happy  be- 
loved. Upon  this  hypothesis,  if  it  shall  be  called 
no  more,  which  the  writers  I  differ  from  allow 
to  be  a  part,  and  I  would  fain  take  to  be  the< whole, 
of  its  design,  it  maybe  possible  to  investigated  its 
beautiful  meaning,  in  most  places,  without  much 
display  of  extraneous  assistance,  or  forced  artifice 
of  fanciful  arrangement.  Its  venerable  language, 
for  venerable  it  certainly  is,  whether  we  admit  it 
to  be  the  language  of  Paradise  or  not,  has  .coa- 
fessedly  something  so  singular  in  its  constitution, 
that  the  least  acquaintance  with  it  will  soon 'find 
it  to  be  the  surest  and  safest  explainer  ef  itself. 
The  calling  in  of  what  some  term  5/6 /^r  dialects, 
but  which  appear  rather  to  be  corruj^ted  y^^c^n- 
datits,  may  tend  to  obsscure,  but  can  add  nothing 
to  the  lustre  of  the  old  mother.  From  her  own 
pure  and  unmixed  fountains,  flowing  down  to  us 
through  so  many  ages,  I  would  wish  to  draw  my 
explications ;  and  shall  be  well  enough  pleased, 
when  I  find  this  or  that  translation  going  ajong, 
but  no  way  disturbed  when  it  is  otherwise,     I  need 

make 


make  no  previods  apology  for  stidbk^a  freedom;  as 
at  is  only  ckuming  the  liberty  which  som^ny  be- 
fore mex  have  assumed  ;  and  A^ith  this:  plea  in! tny 
^excusei'that  it  is  more  respectful  to  this  inspired 
Poem  to  contemplate  it  in  its  own  native  and  inhe- 
rent excellencies,  than  to  daub  it  over,  however 
prettily,  with  fictitious  colourings.  Under  what  al- 
lusions, or  boldness  of  metaphor,  an  eastern  mo- 
narch might  have  regaled  his  favourite  Sultana,  is 
little  or  none  of  my  concerns  as  a  christian.  As  a 
critic,  or  pretender  to  that  high  title,  I  might  applaud 
or  censure,  extol  beauties,  or  point  out  blemishes  by 
way  of  amusement;  and,  whether  just  or  not,  it 
nrould  be  of  little  consequence.  But  in  what  strains, 
or  in  what  terms  of  description,  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  direct  the  wise  Solomon,  or  any  other  of  his 
chosen  scribes,  to  express  any  degree  of  intercourse 
and  communication  between  Christ  and  the  church, 
is  an  affair  of  a  more  solemn  nature,  and  challenges 
all  the  seriousness  of  attention,  which  the  soul  that 
thinks  itself  interested  in  such  a  description  can  . 
bestow  upon  it.  In  this  predicament  I  place  my- 
self; and  am  happy  to  find  in  the  midst  of  the  '  liv- 
*  ing  oracles*  a  poetic  composition  of  a  peculiar 
style,  which,  from  its  construction,  seems  to  con- 
tain some  hidden  mysteries ;  and,  from  its  situation, 
leads  nxe  to  receive  it  -as  analogous  to  its  sacred 
companions  of  the  same  character :  under  which 
analogy,  I  would  wish,  in  all  humility  and  depen- 
dance  upon  proper  help,  to  search  and  examine  it 
by  itselfi   detached  from  all  useless   and  unne- 
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cesnry  mixtures ;  and  shall  now  lay  before  you  the 
result  of  my  endeavours,  to  be  entertained  by  you 
with  the  regard  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject deserves^  whatever  opinion  you  shall  see  cause 
to  form  of  my  particular  manner  of  handling  it 
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1  HIS  very  title,  as  we  call  it,  which  has  always 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Song,  demands  our  no- 
tice. The  Song  of  Songs,  O^^IOT  ^v,  Heb-  TJw 
Singer  of  Singers,  which  is  Solomon^  iipStf*?  Hfji^^ 
literally,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  'o  es-i  tm  ItxT^fMVf  which 
is  for  Solomon.  We  have  this  inscription  at  the 
head  of  two  of  the  Psalms,  the  72d  and  the  127th. 
The  72d  has  simply  iithvh,  sig  SaXopcv  say  the  LXX. 
ipsi  Selomah,  says  Arius  Montanus,  and  our  Bible 
has  it^  a  psalm  'for  Solomon.*    The  marginal  note 

indeed 
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indeed  has  it  of:  But  that  it  v/as  not  of  Solomon*s 
composing,  is  plain  from  the  conclusion,  *  The 
*  prayers  of  David/  &c.  The  127th  is  thus  enti- 
tuled,  A  Psalm  of  degrees /<>r  (marg.  of)  Solomon; 
LXX.  ^hM^Mn®^  in  the  genitive,  of  Solomon ; 
which  difference  in  the  translations  of  the  Sehentj/, 
may  indicate  that  these  translators  tliought  that 
this  song) and  the  72d  psalm  had  the  same  view, 
and  tended  to  the  same  object.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that  the  psalm  will  not  a;pply  throughout  to  the 
earthly  Solomon ;  and  why  should  the  song  which 
has  the  same  address  be  forced  into  such  an  appli- 
cation ?  If  I  should  lay  hold  of  its  inscription  as 
parallel  to  the  72d  psalm,  to  suppose  Solomon  him- 
self not  to  be  the  writer  of  this  Song,  or,  to  go  far* 
ther,  that  David  had  written  it,  I  should  have  some- 
thing, as  the  reader  will  see,  like  warrant  for  it ;  and 
could  thereby  cut  down  the  marriage-story,  which 
has  been  taken  up  with  not  near  so  much  reason. 
But  my  plan  does  not  depend  on  such  uncertainties ; 
for,  whoever  was  the  writer,  it  was  designed  for 
!T0^  Solomon,  such  a  Solomon  as  all  the  parts  of 
it  could  quadrate  with.  The  word  is  formed  from 
tafw  Shalm,  Peace,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
possessive  affix  !^,  her  peace.  We  render  it  com* 
monly  peaceable,  which  is  too  low  and  confined  an 
idea,  and  does  not  take  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
name  — '  His  name  shall  be  Sfialmah,  for  I  will  give 
peace  to  Israel  in  his  days"/    This  describes  both 

him 
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him  who  has  it,  and  for  whom  he  holds  it.  *  Ac- 
cordingly the  real  Soloilion,  the  Qw  ntf,  The  Princ6 
of  Peace",  claims  this  appellation  to  himself,  in 
that  gracious  promise,  *  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 

*  my  peace/  «fjjy3?y  rviv  f/^^v^u  (the  peace  which  is  mine), 
'  I  giv^  unto  yoo  *  ;'  and'  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
{M-omise,  on  his  fii^t  appearance  tohis people  after  his 
resurrection,  he  said,  *  Pwcebe  unto  you  ^/  In  con- 
cert with  which,  we  find  an  apostle  directing  the 
application  of  this  title,  and  teaching  the  church  to 
whom  to  give  it-^*  He  is  our  peace^,'  as  it  were  itoSts^ 
ShalmanUfpur  Solomon.  So  says  the  song  here,  a 
song  oi  (Singers)  the  church  to  Himvfho  is  *  her 

*  peace.'  Let  him  kiss  me,  &e.  This  makes  a  con- 
nexion, and  points  out  the  Him.  It  is  observable, 
that  our  English  translators,  contrary  to  their  prac- 
tice in  the  titles  of  the  psalms,  make  this  this  first 
verse,  and  so  not  the  title,  but  beginning  of  the 
piece.  This  accounts  for,  and  rempves  the  seem* 
ing  abruptness,  with  which  we  are  told  this  poem, 
in  conformity  with  the  eastern  poetry,  begins ;  arid 
puts  a  description  into  the  church's  mouth  of  the 
intention  of  her  address,  in  what  follows. 

Ver.  2.^^Let  him  iiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth : 

For  thy  love  is  belter  than  wine. 

We  have  seen  who  this  He  is,  and  we  can  be 
VOL.  II.  X  at 

*  Isaiah  IX.  ^.  *  St  John  xiv.  27. 

•  3  St  John  XX.  19.  '  4  Ephcs,  \u  14, 
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at  no  loss  what  is  to  be  understood  by  tbn  fer« 
vent  and  favntiar  wish.  Kissing  among  the  an^ 
cients  was  always  a  solemn  action,  and  betokened 
re^ct,  reconciliation^  or  peace,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  when  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  by  way  of 
sign  to  the  band,  who  were  come  to  apprehend 
hiniji  our  Jesus,  our  ^  greater  than  Bolomon/  con«* 
demned  the  iinnatural  pfostitutioa  of  siach  a  sign 
to  so  contrary  a  purpose*  with  that  pertiaeo!^  but 
severe  reproof,  *  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  cf 
^  Man  with  a  kiss '  ?*  The  praelke  of  the  eariy 
christian  church  may  be  considered  as  no  bad  com* 
xnent;  and  what  if  I  should  suppose  it  to  have 
been  IcMjinded  upon  this  ihtrodudiory  address  before 
us  ?  The  scriptures  not  only  speak  o£,  but  eren  re- 
commend kissing,  among  the  faithful ;  -^  Salute  je 
^  one  another  with  an  holy  ki^  */  This  bad  been 
an  old  adjunct,  in  what  we  call  saiutatmn ;  and 
generally  followed  the  kindly  question,  ^  Is  all 
'well?*  wbich  is  alwayjs  ^Kpnessed  by  the  word 
P''^^^,  peace,  ^  Is  there  peace  ?'  From  wluch  perbaps 
conies  the  Ijatin,  ^  salus/  health,  and  its  derivatWe 
verb,  ^  salnto^'  to  wish,  enquire  about  Jiealth,  to  sar 
lute ;  stnd  the  kiss  on  such  occasions  is,  in  polite 
language,  called  a  sabite.  This  old  custom  St 
Paul  wished  to  have  kept  up  among  christians ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  histories  of  these 
primitive  times,  the  practice  observed  even  in  their 

sacred 
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soci^  assemblies.  Many  of  the  old  liturgies  have 
ralnacai  tb  this  purpose,  directing,  that  after,  in  the  en^ 
try  cS  the  service,  the  Sacerdos,  the  !l%>shop  or  priest 
had  given  the '  Peace  be  with  you,*  to  the  people,  he 
should  iianrediately  tsay,  ^  Let  us  salute  one  another 

*  with  a  holy  kiss :'  And  then  the  clergy  kissed  (sa- 
luted) the  Bishop,  the  men  the  men,  and  the  women 
the  women,  who  li^  separate  stations,  and  were  not 
promiscuonsty  intermingled,  in  the  religious  orato- 
ries of  these  days.  Is  there  not  an  analogy  here 
between  this  eaiilily  observance  of  the  ancient  form 
enjoined  by  St  Paul,  especially  from  the  kiss  {PiX^fnx 
m  Greekr  *  expression  of  friendship')  following  the 
'  Peace  be  with  you,*  wid  the  order  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  exordium  of  our  song~^  sOng  to  the 
peace-gmng  One.-—*  Let  hkn  kiss  me  with  the  kisseti 

*  of  his  mouth.'      But  why  this  addition,    '  the 

*  kisses  of  his  mouth  ?'  We  shall  be  told,  that 
this  is  a  redundancy,  and  that  the  Hebrew  idi* 
om  delights  ia  such.  But  it  may  have  a  deeper 
meaning.    *  Everj^  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 

*  mouth  of  the  Lord** — '  Out  of  his  moiith  know- 

*  ledge  aiHii  wtder^tanding  * ;'  and  many  such  like, 
may  explain  this,  and  discover  the  allusion.     '  The 

*  law  of  thy  mouth,  the  judgement  of  thy  mouth,' 
&c.  is  cuirent  style  with  these  old  poets }  and,  I 
think,  is  designed  to  specify  what  we  call  nevelathn^ 
the  immediate  opeination  of  the  njiouth  of  Jehovah* 
God  spake  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  to  Mo- 

X  2  ses^ 
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ses,  &0.  in  di$tinGtion  f^om  what  weak,  if  any,  dis- 
coveries might  have  bejen  made  of  the  divine  laws 
and  judgements,  by  what  is  noW'^-days  so  imich 
magnified  and  trusted  to>  under  the  specious  appel- 
lation  of  '  the  light  of  nature/  The  *  mouth  of 
'  the  Lord'  was  the  great,  the  bnly  oracle  with 
these;  true  sages  of  antiquity ;  and  every  disobedi- 
ence to,  or  deviation  from  it,  was  held  in  deep  ab- 
horrence by  them.  A  due  attention  to  this  appear- 
ance of  redundancy  will  account  for  that  seeming 
severity  in  the  case  of  the  prophet ','  and  the  capi^ 
tal  fault  for  which  he  suffered  was,  as  the  deceiving 
prophet  tells  him*,  *  because  he  had •  disobeyed 
(rebelled  against,  Heb.)  the  mouth  of  the  Lord/ 
The  history  i&  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  will'add 
weight  to  my  present  observation.  Not  only  so, 
but  even  in  these  phrases  where  this  redundant  style 
is  applied,  by  t^e  sacred  writers  to  themselves,  we 
shall  find  a  peculiar  propriety  and  force,  more  than 
figure  and  ornament.  '  I  will  cry  unto  God  with 
*  n>y  voice  V  "  I  spake  with  my  tongue,  Lord,  let 
^  me  know  my  end  ^'  What  should  he  cry  with 
but  his  voice,  will  the  philologist  ask,  or  speak  with 
but  his  tongue  ?  .True,  but  the  christian  knows 
that  he  can  cry  to  God  without  a  voice,  and  speak 
to  Jehovah  without  a  tongue.  The  heart  is  a  pro- 
per conveyer  to  that  quarter,  though  insufi&cient 
in  human  correspondence ;  and  the  t(  armness  of 

the 
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the  heart  thus  manifests  itself  in  thesejAotsuperSii^ 
ous,  but  bieautiful  marks  of  external,  devotion; 
which^  instc^ul  of  being  slighted,  as  no  better  than 

•  ornamental  redundancies/  are  to  be.  revered  by  us, 
as  emphatic  e3sentials,  not  peculiar  to  the. language, 
but  to  the  subject ;  and  as,  descriptive  recommen* 
dations  of  the  necessity  of  oral  as  well  as  mental 
prayer.  <  On  the  whole,  as  ^  kissing '  is  what  may 
be^called  a  mutual  act,  and  leaves  an  impression; 
so  is  it  in  the  spiritual  intendment  The  kisses  of 
our  Solomon's  mouth,  when  asked  with  fervour; 
ond  received  with  faith,  will  have  their  effect,  and 
will  exemplify  that  ardent  wish  of  another  heaven- 
ly bard,  which  our  church  has  adopted  in  her  intro- 
duction, to  our  daily  public  prayers:  '  O  Lord,  open 
'  thou  (kiss  thou)  our  lips,  and  our  itioutili  shall  shew 
'  forth;  t%  praise.*'  The  rapturous  strain  of  our 
song  here,  at  the  very  entrance  of  it,  seems  to  indi** 
cate  thifir  pissing  eiffect,  '  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the 

*  kiisses  of  bis  mouth ;  for  thy  love  is  better  than  wine/ 
I  shall  have  occasion  in  coarse  to  take  notice  of  this 
introductory  expression  of  praise:  what  I  would  ob- 
serve at  present,  is  the  apostrophe  here,  or  change  of 
person,  which,  as  it  stands,  needs  no  s&n<ition  of  fo- 
reign example  to  adjust  it  to  the  laws  of  poetry. 
The  speaker  here  well  knew,  that  the  person  she 
addressed  was  never  out  of  hearing,  so  might  be 
mentioned  either  way,  as  the  devdtioh  of  h^r  heart 
led  her.  This  is  the  jnethod  of  religious  intercourse, 

i  '  *   when 
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wlicnti  it  comai  irom^  the  heait^  as  ereiy  one  who 
has  msdi^  use  of  it  knows.  It  is  irisibte  that  the 
WOMAN,  the  cfmrch^  through  the  whde  o^  this 
^ng^  speaks  in  this  lapturoiis  manner,  by  starts 
as  it  were,  sometimes  tf,  sometimes  tQ^  her  beloved, 
without  the  studied  elegance  df  c<mnexioiv  but  just 
as  her  feelings  for.tbe  time  directed  her,  in  apostro^ 
phies  and  epiphonemas,  with  what  convmentators 
on  the  o)d  plan  call  ^  that  dtgressive  unconnected 
^  wildness  of  transition,  which  all  pastoral  poetry 
^  delights  in/  and  which  I  would  call  ^  the  ejacu^ 
latory  effusions  of  an  overflowing  and  experiment 
*  tal  devotion :'  Whereas  the  Man,  the  hero,  the 
king»  shews  himself  in  an  uniform  and  regular 
manngr*  with  the  style  of  personal  and  pointed  ad^ 
dress,  affectionate  Weed,  but  grand  and  majestic, 
and  rather  in  character  of  a  master,  than  '^f  a  lover. 
I  make  this  remark  once  for  all,  as  I  think  it  both 
undeniable  and  useful.  And  the  neUiual  inferences 
from  it,  in  confirmation  of  my  plan,  howeve?  sin- 
gular, and  unprecedented,  will  appear  as  we  go 
along. 

VeR.  3.^--^Be€ause  of  the  savour  of  thy  good  ointments^ 
,    thy  name  is  as  omtntent  poured  fofth  ;  therefore  do 
the  virgins  love  thee. 

Thy  ointments  V^oe;  shamnicha ;  the  word  signi- 
fies oil,  which,  from  its  healing,  quality,,  has  b*en 
so  much  used  in  sacred  rites  among  believers  by 
institution,  among  apostates  by  perversion.    The 

Levi- 
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I^vitical  OBconomy,  as  we  call  |t,  is  full  and  precise 
about  oil,  aud  the  inspired  songs  of  thef  feithfiil  lay 
stress  upon  it,  not  as  a  circumstaiitial  embellish^ 
ment,  but  as  9,  necessary  fundamental.  *  Thy  oib/ 
particularly ,  characteristically,  and  primarily  Thine. 
'  Thou  ^.ttenest  my  head  with  oil '  /  It  19  the  sh^ 
herd  Jehovah  who  does  this,  *  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
'  ness  */    And,  as  it  were  in  parallel  to  our  song, 

*  Now  wiU  I  sing  to  my  beloved  a  song  of  my  bdLov^ 

*  ^,  touching  his  vineyard  \  My  belov«l  Hath  a 
^  vineyard  on  the  hom  Of  the  son  of  oil/  We  read  it, 
^  in  a  very  fruitfol  hill,"  which  is  no  translation,  a{id 
a  wretchedly  bad  paraphrase,  notwithstanding  of 
the  great  names  who  have  adopted  it.  The  oil,  tiie 
product  of  the  olive  tree,  has  long  stood  in  some 
connexion  with  God ;  so  says  Jotham's  fable,  tihe 
oldest  by  far  of  the  kind*--*  by  me  they  ti6nour 

*  God  and  man  ♦/  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  this  connexion  is  only  ap{:4iedto  ^e  olive  and 
the  vine.  So^  oil  and  wine  are  the  two  healing  inr 
gredients,  which  the  good  Sam^rit^n,  the  type  •of 
the  true  physician,  poured  into  the  dying  man's 
wounds  ^.  Many  such  passages  occur  in  holy  writ 
to  explain  the  diurch's  declaration  here,  and  to 
lift  our  conceptions  above  the  unmeaning  wan4«r* 
ings  of  either  heathen  ignorance,  or  modern  learn- 
ing,   ^  Thy  name  is  (tf^  not  in  the  Heb.)  oil  potired 

(or 
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(or  actively  ^^  pouring')  forth/  There  is  something 
curious  here  for  christians  to  take  hold  of.  '  Thy 
name :'  the  diurch  speaks  to  Christ  the  Messiah. 
Both  these  names>  the  first  Greek,  the  other  He- 
brew, come  from  verbs  that  express  the  action  of 
anointing,  so  signify  the  anointed  one,  and  discover 
to  us  christians,  who  take  our  title  from  this  o/n/- 
tnent-name,  a  beautiful  turn  in  this  part  dfthe  verse, 
whidi  ought  not  to  b«  disguised  or  kept  out  of 
sight  There  is  an  expression  similar  to  this,  in  an^ 
otiber  composition  of  this  royal  poet—*  A  good 
^  name  is  better  than  precious  dntment '/  So  .we 
read  it,  but  literally,  the  '  name  is  good  from,  be- 
^  cause  of,  good  oil  ;*  the  same  epithet  that  is  used 
in  the  song,  '  thy  good  ointments/  We  have  this 
speciality  pointed  out,  where  unity  is  said  to  be 
like  *  precious  ointment  *,  good  oil  on  the  head/ 
And  what  the  value  of  it  was, .  we  may  learn  from 
Isaiah ',  vehen  classing  the  '  precious  ointment,'  the 
good  oil,  among  the  curiosities  which  Hezekiah 
was  reproved  for  exposing  to  heathen  eyes.  From 
all  which  put  together,  we  shall  be  directed  to  the 
meaning  of  the  nam£  so  emblematically  magnifi- 
ed to  us,  and  pointed  out  as  the  reason  of  the  ex- 
-damation  that  follows,  '  Therefore  do  the  virgins 
^  love  thee/  Who  are  these  virgins  ?  The  pasto- 
ral fiction,  so  iipiuch  laid  hold  of,  will  tell  us,  they 
*re  the  bride's  companions  and  attendants;   but 

with 

<  Ecclcf.  vii*  z.  2  Ps»  c^cxxiii.  2. 

3  Isaiah  xxxix.  2. 
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with  how  much  propriety  or  delicacy  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  found 
this  allotment  on  tl^  parabolical  allusion  in  St. 
Matth.  XXV.  1.  without  remembering  that,  of  the 
virgins  introduced  there,  the  one  half  were  foolish, 
and  were  shut  out.  This  spoils  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
plication, and  requires  the  aid  of  some  other  allu- 
sion. For  whatever  fancies  the  pastoral  idea  may 
allow,  or  even  oblige  us  to  hunt  after,  yet,  if  in 
what  commentators  call  the  mystical,  and  I  insist 
on  being  the  only  sense,  the  woman  here  be  the 
church,  and  if  the  church  be  catholiCy  it  still  remains 
to  be  asked.  Who  her  attendant  ministring  virgins 
are  ?  Let  us,  for  trial's  sake,  turn  to  St  Paul, 
through  the  whole  of  his  first  chapter  to  the  He- 
brews, and  he  will  lead  us  to  the  idea  of  angels ; 
'  The  angels,'  he  sg.ys  %  '  are  ministring  spirits  to 
'  the  heirs  of  sal vatidli.'  Of  these  beings  who,  like 
the  virgins  here,  are  not  of  the*  church,  some  have 
not  kept  their  first,  their  virgin  state,  but  are  fool^ 
ish,  have  lost  their  communicated  oil,  and  are  shut 
out  into  darkness*.  Others  continue  wise,  keep 
this  oil  in  their  lamps,  love  and  worship  their  A^yiS 
attend  upon,  minister  to  the  churchy  gather  the  elect 
irom  the  four  winds  *,  &c.  These  are  virgins,  they 
love  the  bridegroom  for  his  oil,  for  his  name,  which, 
because  of  the  hereditary  oil  in  it,  they  know  to  be 
VOL.  II.  Y  *  more 
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« mdfte  ^cellBnt  ihun  thein;  with  their  derive 
dil  "-*-.*  Therefore  do  the  virgins  loVe  thoe.' 

VeIi.  A.^^^raw  me^  we  mil  iim  ^^^fber  thee  :  the  Kin^ 
kMh  irdught  me  into  his  chambetsi  err  mil  ic  giad 
»rtd  rej^'m  ttt  thet^  we  ^i^Ul  remember  thy  km  more 
ti^n  toine;  the  isprigkt  hftfi  Huee. 

Thd  pa^tDktsil  conceit  limkes  Ktrongis  ^ivork  of  this 
rerse,  by  di^^dittg  it  foeit\«isen  thfe  fonde  and  her 
virgiws,  »fld  puttiwg  the  '  we '  of  it  into  tfieir 
fMdUfhs  M  a  comfiiinMkit  to  faei%  for  her  nnny 
yirui^s,  &^«  Howifever  pretty  this  May  apfiear  in 
thb  oomtnoil  style  of  our  f>icietfy»  I  am  nfi-ltid,  in.  a 
s)^ritual  viievr,  th^re  is  hftrm  in  it  $  mod  icannot  hd(i 
i^ii^p£ii£itii%  s«ttiethitig,  in  sikch  a  (barn,  tod  imich  iike 
the  vm^t  of  «he  serpent  The  ^xjpressions  «re  tx)o 
^tron^  to  ht  ^cki«i  6f  the  dburdu  Fxom  <flie 
ehorch  to  her  1iek>ved,  tteey  nne  just^  ifcheyBre  iti 
idiftraR^ter)  they  iea*e  Bpirith»L  AsnA^  though  lim 
perscm  ^hmige^  frc^  5»hygn)ar  te  plut&l^  ^  draw  7?sff»' 
*  ii^^ught  m^'  ^  K^  win  itin,'  '  tt/^  wild  he  gbid/  this 
^  kbowid  not  iH»}rsDai«ekher  in  ^sacred 'Or.proplmne 
«%mg.  I^  d^rdi  often  oees  thfs  manner^  and  { 
iMtve  wccwufttcd  for  it  already.  There  is  nothii^ 
hn^t  hut  what  coiKies  fypopeiiy  from  the  chuf  ch,  ai»d 
frbfti  her  vnly  ^  the  singvikr  *  fne '  expressing  her 
fc?dlefctively  in  a  society ;  the  plural '  we '  expres- 
sing her  diffusively  in  the  individuals  of  which  she 
is  composeJd.  Ift  this  light  all  is  plain  and  easy; 
:.     '  <  '  and 

I  Heir.  i.  4. 


and  instead  of  the  dsifk,  obscure  style,  aa  we  call 
it^  of  the  Old  Testament,  runs  in  the  clear  per&pir 
cuous  veiQ  of  New  Testament  explication.     '  Draw 

*  mo,  we  will  run  after  thee/  <  No  man  cometh 
^  UQto  m%  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me» 
^  drmo\i\m\'  And  more  pointedly-***  And  I,  if  I 
\  be  lifted  up  imm  the  earth,  will  draw  Sill  men  urn 

*  to  m^  *•'  No  *  running,'  but  by  virtue  of  this 
antecedent '  drawing/  This  is  the  constant  lesson 
of  scripture  either  expressed  or  understood,  always 
intended  by  the  propheti  and  attended  to  by  the 
&ithful ;  so  says  the  psalmist,  in  that  noble  hymn 
of  devout  jpy,  the  73d  psalm,  where  our  Bible 
translation  has,  I  humbly  think,  put  a  different 
meaning  on  the  psalmist's  words  in  the  last  verse, 
which  we  read,  '  it  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near 

*  unto  Crod  •/  and  the  Prayer  Book,  more  paraphrasr 
tically,  but  to  the  same  sense,  *  to  hold  me  fast 
'  by  Qod.    The  words  are  5»  "h  &rht^  ronp,  liter 

*  rally,  '  appropipquatio  Dei  mihi  bona,'  as  in  A- 
rius  Montanus ;  or,  more  precisely, '  appropinqua- 

*  re  Deum  ad  me  bonum^^the  drawing  near  of 
^  God  to  me  is  good ;'  more  consonant  to  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  scripture,  and  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  church's  voice  before  us,  which  our  portion 
of  her  has  adopted  in  that  most  excellent  collect, 
^  Prevent  ug,  O  Liord,  in  all  our  doings,'  &c. 

The  Kin^  has  brought  me  into  his  chamber s.^-^This 
deserves  particular  consideration ;  hitherto  it  might 

Y  2  have 

^  St  John  vL  24.  *  St  John  xli.  32. 
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have  been  thought  that  the  woman  had  begun  the 
intercourse,  contrary  to  what  1  have  been  just  now 
observing.  But  this  acknowledgement  removes 
that  difficulty,  and  teaches  us,  that  she  can  have 
no  connexion  with  him,  nor  title  in  him,  till  she  be 
entered  into  his  house,  and  thereby  become  truly 
his  church.  And  this,  not  by  any  forcible  intrusion, 
or  fond  presumption  oil  her  part,  but  solely  thro* 
the  gracious  act  of  ]m  kingly  power,  giving  her 
possession  of  his  palace,  and  investiiig  her  with 
a  right  to  all  the  various  apartments  and  chambers 
of  it.  Wh?it  this  refers  to,  and  is  descriptive  of, 
will  readily  appear  to  every  christian  who  knows 
the  privileges  of  that  character,  and  reverences  the 
instituted  means  of  his  being  blest  with  them.  It 
is  upon  '  brought  by  the  king  into  his  chambers,' 
that  the  thus  constituted  church  can  say  with  con- 
fidence, '  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee.'  Such 
a  solemn  phrase  is  this,^  and  so  frequently  by  all  the 
Bible  poets  directed,  as  it  were  peculiarly,  to  the 
highest  of  all  objects,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered 
how  any  christian  expositor  could  allow  himself  to 
debase  it  by  an  inferior  accommodation,  or  could, 
have  supposed,  that  an  inspired  writer  would  have 
had  si|ch  unworthy  accommodation  in  his  eye. 

We  mil  remember  thy  love  more  than  wine. — try^n 
p^'D  l^Ti.  The  verb  zacar,  to  remember,  and  in  the 
hiphil  form,  as  |;iere,  to  be  remembered,  to  coinmemo- 
rate,  to  celebrate  by  remembrance,  is,  in  the  Old 
Testaojent,  applied  to  sacred  institutions. .  Zacrun 

is 
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is  a  memoriaL  The  Seventy  render  it  sometimes  by 
IwiiMcrvvrif  sometimes  by  ^ccmfj^nja-ig,  and  our  Saviour, 
the  Solomon  here,  has  used  it  on  a  most  sacred  and 
love-displaying  occasion ;  Etg  rj^y  ^efiyjv  'availi^ivy  say 
his  historians ;  *  In  meam  commemorationem/  A- 
rius  Montanus,  in  remembrance  of  me ;  which  is  ra- 
ther diminutive,  and  diminutively  understood,  pro- 
perly and  more  expressively  of  the  design — '  To  be 
my  memorial/  '  We  will  43immemorate  thy  love/ 
l^'n  dadicha,  plural,  'thy  loves/  Christ's  love  is 
manifold  in  himself,  both  as  living  and  dying  love ; 
manifold  in  its  operations  to  his  church,  forgiving, 
^sanctifying,  glorifying  love,  divine  love  in  action, 
human  love  in  suffering ;  so  may  Very  justly  be 
called  *  Loves/  '  More  than  wine  /  So  we  read 
p^tD,  Heb.  a  vino,  from  wine.  I  know  the  preposi- 
tion ^,  which  radically  signifies/row,  is  commonly 
the  note  of  what  grammarians  call  the  '  compara- 

*  tive  degree  *  in  Hebrew,  and  is  in  Greek  render- 
ed  by  W^f,  super,  supra,  above ;  and  our  transla- 
tion always  follows  this  as  a  rule.  But  that  it 
^ould  be  always  so,  does  not  appear.  The  con- 
text naay  sometimes  indeed  leSid  to  it ;  but  when 
the  context  does  not  absolutely  require  it,  there 
can  be  no  nec6ssity  for  adhering  strictly  to  it ;  espe-^ 
cially  in  such  a  case  as  here  before  us,  where  the 
comparative  meaning  is  not  so  very  intelligible, 
and  where  we  have  such  a  clear  key  of  interpre- 
tation otherwise.  It  is  certainly  no  great  stretch,  a 
christian  may  think,  when  we  meet  with  *  comme- 

*  moratiog'  and  '  wine    together  in  the  same  sen- 

tence. 
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tence^  to  bring  in  the  eucharistic  institution,  and 
thus  read  this  refreshing  text, '  We  will  commemo* 

*  rate/  celebrate  thy  love,  thy  manifold  love,  W^ 
MOK,  super  vinum,  over  wine ;  which  will  also  serve 
to  illustrate  the  parallel  exclamation  in  the  end  of 
the  second  verse.  We  have  a  {H*omise  to  this  ef* 
feet,  and  witli  something  of  an  eucharistic  aspect..^ 

*  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return, 
^they  shall  revive  as  the  corn  (relative  to  the 
^  bread  J,  and  blossom  as  the  vine ;  his  (scent,  we 
'  read  it,  zachrie,  literally  as  on  the  margin)  memo^ 
'  rial,  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon'.'  A  due  attenticm 
to  this  prophetical  promise,  along  with  many  more 
such  passages,'  would  help  to  take  off  the  ridicule, 
to  which  our  careless  translation  has  exposed  an 
apophthegm  of  our  royal  preacher's  *,  which  we 
read,  ^  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  mak^ 
^  eth  merry,  but  money  answereth  all  things ;'  but 
literally  in  the  author's  words,  '  making  bread  for  a 
^  rejoicing,  and  wine  that  delighteth  the  living  ones* 

*  and  the  desirable  .  one  will  answer  for  the  all '/ 
Be  in  this  what  may,  if  the  sense  1  have  given  of  the 
text  in  the  song  will  stand  good,  (and  none  should 
attempt  to  overthrow  it,  without  assigning  their  rea>- 
sons  for  so  doing),  then  we  see  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  '  being  brought  into  the  king's  cham*- 
'  bers^f  and  in  how  beautiful  an.  order,  notwith** 
standing    the  seemingly   unconnected,   but  real*- 

Iv 

<  Hoiea  sir.  7«  >  Eccles.  x.  19. 

$  See  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  2. 
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ly  appoisite  change  of  number^  the.  progress  of  the 
phurdito  the  several  stages  of  felicity  is  in  this 
verse  carried  on. 

Yesl  ^5»-~/  «m  Mackf  but  tomHy^  O  ye  daughters  of 
Jer^sakm,  as  ihfi  tents  &/  Kedar,  nt  the  curtains  of 
Sdloman. 

*  Lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure  thro' 
^  the  abuadaiKe  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given 

*  to  me  a  thcu^n  in  the  flesh '/  said  once  an  apostle^ 
after  the  rapturous  entertainment  he  had  been  bles-* 
3ed  with.  Such  a  lesson  is  the  church  taught  here^ 
by  this  mixt  description  put  into  her  mouth,  of 

*  being  black  like  the  tents  of  Kedar,  but  comely 

*  like  the  curtains  of  Solomon*'  Black,  w>e  read  it, 
which  is  too  strongs  and  gives  a  disagreeable  idea. 
•T*W18?  shekmwh,  is  nigncans,  fusca»  grey,  darkisl^ 
&C.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  miming,  which 
^tW,  shuhar,  signi^es,  and  under  which  she  is  spo- 
ken of  i«  ch,  vi.  10.  as  fair  and  clear.  ^  Who  is 
'  ^he  that  looketh  forth  as  shahar^  o§3^  Gr.  au- 
rora Lat.  f  the  momiBg,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 

*  .as  the  sun,'  &c*  beginning  with  greyness,  but  ad- 
vancing into  brightness,  as  our  rural  observation 
jgays,  *  the  morning  grey  raaices  a  fair  day.'  The 
proper  word  for  real  black,  is  the  other  word  here, 
inp,  kedar,  blackness  of  darkness.  Sec.  Her  situation, 
she  says,  among  these  tent^  (See  the  lamentation, 

psalm 

<  2  Cot.  xiu  7« 
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psalm  cxx.  5.  ^  Woe  is  me,  that  I — dwell  among 
'  the  tents  of  Kedar '),  which  was  her  morning, 
early,  infant  state,  had  obscured  her,  and  tinged 
her  with  a  darkish  unseemly  colour ;  but  such  as, 
like  the  greyness  of  the  morning,  might  be  remov- 
ed and  changed  into  comeliness ;  which  we  know, 
kedar^  absolute  blackness,  cannot;  real  black  be- 
ing the  only  colour  in  nature  that  will  not  take  on 
another  dye.  This  is  a  humbling  confession  to 
one  that  was  rejoicing  in  the  king'§  chambers  ;  but 
as  all  such,  when  sincere,  are  sweetened  with  the 
joyful  remembrance  of  an  agreeable  change,  like 
the  encouraging  voice  to  the  apostle  under  his  hu- 
miliating stroke,  above  referred  to',  *  My  grace 

*  is  sufficient  for  thee,'  &c.  So  here,  says  the 
church,  '  I  am  comely  like  the  curtains  of  Solo- 

*  mon ;'  comely,  desirable,  not  from  any  native 
beauty,  or  inherent  perfections,  but  rwJ,  (the  pas- 
sive form  of  JTW,  atiafi),  made  so  adorned,  beauti- 
fied, &c.  *  like  the  curtains  of  Solomon/  ,  *  '  Who 

*  coverest  with  light  as  a  garment,  tvhv^  (the  very 
^  letters  of  Solomon's  name,)  and  spreadest  out  the 

*  heavens  like  a  curtain^  «ijrn'».  The  descriptive 
words  are  the  same  in  both  places ;  and  if  there 
be  a  resemblance,  as  the  psalmist  says,  between 
light  and  what  the  Canticles  call  Solomon,  which 
might  be  exemplified  in  sundry  particulars,  and 
between  the  heavens  and  curtains,  which  admits  of 
no  difficulty,  may  not  this  poetical  text  of  the 

psaloi 

X 
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psalm  be  dome  ktnd  of  itlustration  of  what  the 
church  means.here  by  thb  diversified  acknowledg- 
ment, that  though,  m  her  natural  original  state, 
she  was  infected  w^th  isomething  of  the  black  tinge 
of  the  kedar  tents,  yet  when  her  Solomon  had  dit 
fiised  his  light  about  her  from  his  hearenly  cur- 
tains S  then-  she  became  comely,  pleasant,  beauti* 
ful ;  and  could  look  back  to  her  former  condition 
with  even  some  degree  of  joy,  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle,  which  every  one  of  her  pious  members 
may  adopt,  '  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  glory  in 

*  mine  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ,  the 
^  light  of  Solomon,  may  rest,  tTrtcncypfooiTHf  dwell,  ta- 

*  bernacle,  upon  me/  The  idea,  which  this  give^, 
might  be  enlarged  upon.  But  my  design  is  only 
to  point  it  out  from  the  words,  and  refer  the  improve- 
ment to  my  readers.  It  will  fell  in  here  to  be  asked, 
who  are  those  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  now  fox  the 
first  time  before  us  ^  This  is  a  frequent  appella- 
tion in  the  prophetical  language  of  scripture,  and  it 
needs  no  pr^of  that  the  church  is  in  that  typical 
style  understood  by  Jerusalem.  We  know,  too, 
how  many  promises  there  are  of  bringing  in  Stran- 
gers, Aliens,  Gentiles,  into  what  Jerusalem  signi- 
iRes.  These  additional,  converts,  or  dependants, 
are,  in  Hebrew  phrase,  called  daughters.  So  it  is  in 
the  historical  chorography  of  the  country,  in  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Chronicles,  &c.  where,  for  what 

VOL.  II.  z  we 
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we  read  such  and  such  a  place  with  her  towns,  the 
Hebrew  is,  with  her  daughters.  And  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  his  emblematical  reproof  of  the  then 
church ',  uses  the  same  language ;  and  our  transla- 
tion has  retained  the  original  word, '  Samaria  and  her 
*  daughters,  Sodom  and  her  daughters/  &c.  What 
the  propriety  or  extent  of  such  a  connection  may- 
be, we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand,  when  we 
are  told  by  an  authentic  enough  commentator,  of  a 
Jerusalem  which  is  '  the  mother  of  us  all  */  There 
needs  little  more  to  be  said  upon  this ;  only  to  in- 
fer, that  if  the  mother,  as  here,  confesses  her  natu- 
ral deformity,  and  acknowledges  her  Restorer,  what 
have  the  daughters  to  boast  of?  Does  not  Ezeki- 
el's  cutting  proverb  apply  here,  '  As  is  the  mother, 
^  so  is  the^  daughter  ^  I  And  let  every  individual 
make  the  application, 

Ver.  Q.-'^Look  not  on  me,  became  I  am  black,  because 
the  sun  hath  looked  upon  7ne ;  my  mother's  children 
mere  angry  with  me.     They  made  vne  the  keeper  of 
the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept. 

The  former  degrading  strain  is  here  kept  up,  and 
more  circumstantiated ;  but  to  whom  addressed 
may  be  a  question.  *  Look  not  on  me/ — The  Eng- 
lish makes  no  distinction ;  the  Greek  and  Latin 

have 

*  Ezck.  XVI.  «  Gal.  vf.  26. 

3  £z<ek;  xvl.  44. 
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have  the  verb  plural,  '  look  not  yt  on  me/  as  if  to 
the  daughters.   The  Hebrew  seems  singular, '  look 
*  not  thou  upon  me/  as '  if  to  the  king.      Either 
sense  has  its  lesson ;  of  useful  instruction,  ifplu^ 
ral ;  of  deep  humility,  if  singular ;  and  I  need  not 
seek  to  decide.     '  The  sun  hath  looked  upon  me.* 
This  is  but  the  third  place  AVhere  the  verb  t^  saza- 
pha  is  to  be  met  with ;  the  other  two  are  Job  xx.  9. 
and  xxviii.  7.  where  the  addition  of  *  the  eye'  has 
led  translators  to  render  it  *  look  or  see  /  though, 
by  the  application  here,  in  something  of  a  noxious 
sense,  as  even  in  spirituals  it  is  acknowledged  may 
sometimes    be  the  case.j    The  same  sun,  which 
in  the  natural  world  warms  and  vivifies,  may  like- 
wise scorch  and  bum  up.     So  in  things  spiritual, 
unless  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
in  his  wings,  his  looks  of  heat  may  bring  on  ob- 
durations,  swellings  of  pride,  discolourings  of  hy- 
pocrisy, &c.     Even  the  grace  of  God  may  be  turn- 
ed into  lasciviousness ;  therefore,  '  let  him,  who 
'  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall/ — '  My 
*  mother's  children  were  angry  with  me.'     Who 
are  they  ?     Perhaps  referring  to  the  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, when  the  church  was  oppressed  by  a  nation, 
who,  though  then  apostates,   were   once  sons  of 
the  covenant,  when  in  the  loins  of  their  forefather 
Ham  ■ ;  or  farther  back,  and  more  extensively,  to 
the  general  state  of  mankind  under  the  dominion 
of  Satan  and  his  rebellious  crew,  who  were  once 

*  Gen.  ijf«  9* 
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p>n^K  ws  Sons  of  God,  and  so  might  be  spdoea  of 
as  relatiMiB.  H^r  mi^^y,  the  misery  incked  erf 
every  one  of  us  ia  such  a  state^  is  fully  and  elegant- 
ly held  forth  to  us  by  their  being  *  angry  with  us ' 
(hot  upon  us,  Heb.  alluding  to  the  sun's '  looking ' 
before)  by  our  '  keeping  their  vineyards^^  toiUng 
and  drudging  in  their  shameful  fruitless^  cursed 
service  \  to  the  neglect  of  oijr  own  vineyard,  our 
own  \y<ork,  the  grea4:»  the  only  work  of  our  mlm- 
dm  :  Or,  if  thb  :sha)l  afrpear  too  forced,  there  is  a 
more  pointed  and  particular  interpretation  that  the 
words  will  bear,  and  which,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  more  con&onant  to  them-^^  They  made  me 
^'  the  bcseper  of  the  vineyards,'  &c.  The  Greek, 
Ijatin,  and  Englisfai  translations,  read  the  Hebrew 
verb  as  plural ;  but  *^JBV  is  singular,  posuit  me,  he 
placed,  appointed  nie.  He  who  had  right  or  au-* 
thority  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  vineyards :  Or 
impersonally,  without  any  determined  nominative, 
^  I  was  appointed ;'  like  what  we  read  in  St  Luke 
xii.  20.  *  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ;'  lite- 
rally, as  on  the  mai^in, '  they  require/  This  will 
apply  particularly  to  the  Jewish  churdi,  which  was 
entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  oracles  of  God  \ 
'  the  lively  oracles  ^'  *  the  adoption  and  the  law, 
'  and  the  glory,  and  the  testaments,  and  the  wor- 
'  ship,  and  the  prtwaaisefl  ^/  Against  this  appointed 
keeper,  her  motlier'a  children,  while  strangers  from 

her 

^«'     I  Rom.  vl.  21.  2  Kom.  iii,  2. 

3  Acts  vii.  38.      ,  4  Rom.  ix«  4. 
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hsr  commonwealth,  were  angry,  &€•  as  she  herself 
pathetically  complains  on  many  occasipns~'  Many 
'  a  time  Have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  yquth  up,, 

*  may  Israel  now  say*/  To  this  high  trust,  and 
charge  of  the  vineyards,  she  was  not  always  faith- 
ful ;  her  own  vineyard  she  neglected,  lo^t  sight  o€ 
and  departed  from  the  true  intent  of  the  great  fa- 
vours conferred  upon  her,  as  her  chief  Appoiijiter  so 
frequently  and  fervently  expostulates  with  her. 
Yet  she  remained  still  his  chosen,  his  favourite,  his 
fair  one,  entitled  to  his  care  and  protei^tion,  as  St 
Paul  argues  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  as 
Ezekiel  had  been  taught,  under  her  disgrace,  to 
promi^  to  her,  in  language  analogous  to,  and  ex^ 
planatory  of,  the  whole  strain  of  our  song  *— -^  I  will 
'  remember  my  covenant  with  thee,  (my  berith,  or 

*  scheme  of  purification)  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
'  mid  I  will  establish  unto  thee  an  everlasting  berith : 

*  and  thou  shalt  remember  thy  ways,  and  be  asham* 

*  ed,  when  thou  shalt  receive  tby  sisters,  and  I  will 

*  give  them  unto  thee  for  daughters  ^  but  not  by 

*  thy  beriih  ♦.  And  I  will  establish  my  berith  with 
'  thee»  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  Jehovah ; 
'  thpt  thou  raayest  remember  when  I  am  pacified 
'towards  thee,  saith  Adoni  Jehovah/  May  not 
what  is  here  said  in  the  song,  compared  with  this 
parallel  passage  from  the  prophet,  belong  to  the 
present  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  the  successor  of 

.     that 

• 

« 

I  Ps.  cxxix.  throughout.  ^  £zek.  xri.  60— 63* 

3  Canttviiu  8.  4  Heb.  WiL^p* 
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that  ohce  appointed  one,  the  christian  church,  both 
collectively  and  diffusively, .  in  all  stations,  public 
and  private,  particular  and  generaL  Let  all  con- 
cerned examine  and  improve. 

Ver.  7. — Tell  me,  O  thou,  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where 
thoufeedest,  where  thou  makes t  thy  Jtock  to  rest  at 
noon  :  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that  tumeth  aside 
hy  the  flocks  of  thy  companions? 

This  is  the  first  direct  address  to  her  beloved, 
and  it  can  be  to  none  other,  *  Thou  whom  my 
^  soul  loveth '  explains  itself  •/  and  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  of  it  afterwards.  '  Where 
'  thou  feedest.'  This  is  likewise  the  first  time  we 
meet  with  this  phrase ;  and  from  the  current  use  of 
it  after  this,  through  the  song,  people  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  call  the  song,  by  way  of  com- 
pliment indeed,  a  Pastoral.  But  the  first  title  we 
see  given  to  the  hero  of  the  poem  is  King  '•  Why 
then  confine  our  ideas  to  shepherdising  ?  I  shall 
be  told,  I  know,  that  we  have  many  examples  in 
both  sacred  and  profane  writers,  of  the  united 
character  of  king  and  shepherd :  how  true  this  is  in 
fact  might  be  contended.  I  think  we  have  little,  if 
'  any,  profane  history  before  Abraham ;  and  of  him 
we  read  *,  that  he  was  rich  in  sheep  and  oxen :  yet 
we  dp  not  find  that  he  fed  them  himself.  For  we 
are  told  that  he  and  Lot  had  herdsmen,  CS^  pastors^ 

'  shep^ 

» Ver.  4.  -  2  Gen.  xii.  16.^ 
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shepherds '.    So  had  Isaac  *  :     Yea,  we  meet  with 
a  very  ancient  nation,  and  whose  kings  made  a  fi- 
gure in  both  sacred  and  profane  history,  to  whom 
the  character  of  shepherd  was  an  abomination  ^. 
And  therefore  I  call  upon  these  rash  assertors  to 
produce  particular  instances,  where  kings  in  person 
fed  their  own  flocks  ;  or  where  a  poem  in  praise  of 
a  king  was  ever  called  a  pastoral.     Homer  indeed 
calls  his  Agamemnon,  -jro/pya  Xawv,  shepherd  of  the 
people.     Do  we,  on  that  account,  call  the  Iliad  a 
Pastoral  ?     The  case  is  the  same  here ;  the  first 
public  appearance  of  the  female  character  is  her 
'  being  brought  into  the  king's  chambers  :*    And 
through  the  whole,  her  beloved  is  as  much  spoken 
of  in  the  character  of  king,   as  of  a  shepherd. 
Am  I  then  denying,  some  will  say,  the  united  cha- 
racter of  king  and    shepherd    in  the   person  of 
Christ  ?    God  forbid :   1  glory  in  the  union,  and 
would  have  it  still  remembered ;  which  the  pas- 
toral fancy  I  think  does  not.    The  scripture,  I 
know,  describes  him  as  a  shepherd ;  what  is  the 
use  of  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  to  justify  the  descrip- 
tion ?    Yea,  it  would  seem  fi-om  scripture,  that  the 
united  character  of  king  and  shepherd  was  peculiar 
to  Christ ;  and  he  himself  appears  to  lay  stress  up- 
on this,  in  St  John  x.  4—16.     Let  a  parallel  in- 
stanch  be  produced  from  other  kings.     A  vague 
way  of  affirming  will  not  serve.     It  is  not  even  so 

satis- 

I  Gen.Viii.  7.  •*  Gen,  VI.  20. 

3  GeD«  xlvi.  34. 
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satisfying  as  the  common,  but  lame  method  of  ac* 
<:ottnting  for  Melchisedec's  being  both^  king  and 
priest,  from  the  testimony  <A'  Virgil,  near  two  thou- 
sand years  after,  with  his,  so  much  quoted,  one  in- 
stance of  '  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum  Phttbi- 
'  que  sacerdos^<--Anius^  king  of  men^  and  priest  ci^ 
^  Phoebus/  I  should  not  have  insisted  so  much  on 
this,  if  I  did  not  see  such  a  valuable  piece  (^scrip- 
ture, as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  debased  by  calling 
it  a  Pastoral,  made  up  of  fiction^  and  upon  that  plan 
quite  unintelligible  without  it.  Fiction  is  surely  too 
harsh  a  word  to  apply  to  any  thing  of  divine  com-  - 
position ;  and^  if  once  it  be  admitted,  there  is  no 
saying  where  the  wild  work  may  end..  That  Christ 
IS  our  shepherd,  and  makes  us  to  rest  at  noon, 
(S^nrno  in  brightnesses),  is  literally  true,  and  un- 
doilibtedly  certain :  why  suppose^  or  bring  in  Mic- 
tion ?  Tlie  church  had  had  her  shMhar,  her  morn- 
ing, twilight,  greyness ;  and  now  longs  for,  and  ex^ 
presses  her  faith  of  and  in  that  meridian  brightness 
of  light  and  illumination,  which  sl^e  expected  from 
her  shepherd ;  as  she  prays  in  the  language  of  an- 
other of  her  bards,  '  O  shepherd  of  Israel,  that 
leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock,  shine  forth  *  ;*  agreeaWy 
to  the  prophetic  promise*,  which  the  apocalypt  saw 
realized  in  vision,  in  Revel,  xxi.  23,  24.  where  the 
church  is  described  resting  literally  in  brightnesses, 
in  an  everlasting  noon,  kept  up  by  that  true  source 

and 

*  >  Psalm  Ixsx.  i» 
*  Isaiah  li.  throughout. 
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and  ^  Father  of  lights^  with  whom  is  no  parallax 
^  nor  tropic  shadow '/ 

For  why  should  I  be  as  one  that  tumeth  aside  by  the 
flocks  of  thy  -companions  ?* — Any  difficulty  here  may 
be  thought  to  lie  in  the  phrase  *  thy  companions/  or 
who  they  are ;  'erai^  o-t?,  in  the  Gr.  of  the  LXX.  the 
brew  is  THSn^  habrica.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
these  companions  are  spoken  of;  and  tho'  they  are 
only  once  more  mentioned  *,  the  pastoral  sense  finds 
great  use  for  them.  It  seems  they  were  such  as 
had  flocks,  and  the  church,  the  spouse,  was  afraid  of 
being  entangled  (iT^'t^y  Heb.  Tr^fz/SaAAopv)?  LXX. '  ope- 
^  riens  super  se '  Arias— ^covered,  veiled,  surround- 
ed) among  them.  ,  What  could  they  be  \  The  ori- 
ginal word  habaXf  by  usei  is  to  conjoin,  associate, 
&c.  and  is  often  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  as  the  cor- 
responding Greek  '^ra/f®**  and  W/f/a  are,  even  so  far 
as  to  signify  enchantment,  conjuration  *,  &c.  We 
have  the  word  again  applied  to  Christ,  in  Psalm 
xlv.  7.  ^  the  oil  of  gladness  above  (TOn  habarca,  sin- 

*  gular)  thy  fellows,'  as  all  the  translations  render  it 
plural :  in  what  sense  is  the  question.  We  have 
a  key  to  this,  I  think,  in  Psalm  xciv.  20. '  Shall  the 

*  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee,  T>^n% 

*  be  thy  habavy  crvfi'Tr^a-sToci  a-oh  LXX.  Compare 
2  Cor.  vi.    15.    *  What   concord,  (rvfi(poQwi(rig,   has 

VOL.  II.  A  a  *  Christ 

X  St  James  1.  17.  *  Chap.  viii.  13.' 

3  Deut.  xviii.   11.— a  charmer.     Ps.  IviiL -5.— charmers  charming 
Vucly.     Isai&h  xlvii.  12. — with  thine  enchantments. 


^  Clhnst  with  Belial  ?*  Belial,  ^ng^lar,  like  the 
habar  in  the  xlvth  Psalm  :  but  iswch  a  singular  as 
the  devil's  name ' — '  My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are 

*  inany/  Belial,  and  such  like,  we  know,  were  set 
Hp,  or  did  setup  therasfelves,  to  he  fellows,  as^ociUfei^ 
&c»  with  Christ.  This  was  the  core  of  rottenliew 
in  the  heathen  idolatry ;  and,  on  thfe  foimdtiilitHa  of 
this  unlawful  association,  were  built  tfefelt^  citann- 
ings,  enchantments,  &c,^  Bpt  thesefellows  had  not 
the  prophetic  oifl,  the  6il  of  gladness  :  for  I  ^do  liot 

.  gee  that  eitiier  the  psalmist's  expression,  'or  the  a- 
postle*s  qnot^^tion  of  it  *,  forbids  this  acceptnttion. 
Indefed  we  have  ^fellow  mentioned  to  the  Lord^f 
hosts  that  cannot  coffle  under  this  intendmeat :  '  A* 
^  wake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  arad  agahlst 

*  the  ma7i  that  is  my  fellM  ^  Here  the  Hebrew  is 
V\'^  ommithU  TToXiTfiv  fAov  LXX.  ptoximus  uieiss,  my 
neighbour,  which  rather  confirms  th»i  contradicts 
what  I  iarti  advancing.  These  habri,  or  felbws^ 
therefore,  the  Baals  and  Molochs,  and  all  sqch» 
who  usurped  the  names,  and  intruded  thelnselvtes 
into  the  offices,  of  Chri^,  so  were  literally  the  anti- 
christs of  antiquity  *,  had  their  worshijipiers,  their 
flocks,  aftd  that  too  in  great  abnndanciB.  From 
these  flocks,  these  fellowships  of  all  sucfe  jftke  iisuly* 
ing  associates,  the  oliurch  prays  herte  to  be  pi?e*- 
gerved,  to  be  guided  out  of  tl/eit  reach,  to  be  di- 

recced 

«  St  Slftrk  V,  9.  «  Hcb.  u  9* 

S  Zcch.  xiii.  7,  4  I  St  John «.  18. 
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r^te4  led  tp  li«p  bQlov€4j  the  t?«p,  the  ree.1,  the 
only  s,hephfr4\/ 

Yji,%  Br^^jff  thoH  knm^s$  ih^t,  O  thou  fyire^t  among 
womm^  go  th^  x/^ay  forth  by  thfi  footsteps  of  tkf 
flock,  and  feed  thy  kids  beside  the  shepherds  tents. 

Her  pi^yer,  we  see,  is  fao^trcJl,  and  a  direction 
^an^t^ :  but  by  wh<M»  ?  Not  by  the  yirgia? ;  a« 
jSKKoe  paraphr9^ser$  allege,  but  bring  no  proof  for  it^ 
.9$  indeed  th^y  havcf  none  to  bring.  Thene  is  n^ore 
in  the  direction  th^A  the  virgins  could  grant.  The 
addno^s  was  to  the  beloved,  and  it  is  the  b^lpve^ 
.who  answers  it.  He  directs  her  t#  the  '•  footstep? 
'  of  the  flock  JWtn  ttfjD  amongst  the  patlb^,  th? 
^  h^el-niafk^  of  the  flock,'  $ingQlar»  ^^pd  with  t|>e 
the  emphatic  rt,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle, the  one  particular  flock,  distinguished  by  an- 
other wordf  *  '^fl»>'  frorji  the  flocks,  herds  (odri  plu- 
ral) of  t^  Qonipanions.  The  Messiah,  Christ,  ha^ 
\m  heel-marks,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxxix.  51.  *  they  have 
'  reproached  the  footsteps  of  thy  Christ ;'  and  again, 
in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  19.  *  thy  focAsteps  are  not  known, 
<  ^ou  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock.'  This  flock, 
with  their  shepherd  at  their  head,  '  leading  theogi 
*out*,*  leave  footsteps,  marks  of  their  course  in 
feeding,  to  be  a  direction  to  followers.  And,  as 
Christ's  flock  has  existed  from  the  beginning, 
these  footsteps  are  old.     So  says  Jeremiah,  '  Ask 

A  a 2  'for 

X  I  St  Peter  \u  25;  «  St  John  x,  3. 
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*  for  the  old  paths '/  the  footsteps  of  antiquity ; 
and  so  St  Paul  points  to  the  steps  (vestigia,  traces, 
heel-marks)  *  of  the  faith  of  our  father  Abraham*/ 
This  was  antiquity  in  Jeremiah's  time ;  and  St  Paul 
refers  to  it,  as  a  rule  to  direct  the  *  walking '  of 
Christ's  sheep  in  all  ages. 

And  feed  thy  kids  beside  the  shepherds  tents.^^ 
rV58to  (meschnothf  Heb.)  tabernacles^  the  word  al- 
ways used  for  the  sacred  tabernacle,  the  *  dwelling- 

*  place  of  Jehovah  upon  earth ;'  and  distinguished 
fi:om  ^K  tent,  used  for  any  purpose,  sacred  or  com- 
mon ^  These  *  tabernacles '  belong  to  the  BT'i^, 
the  herdmen  *,  the  substitutes,  servants,  feeders,  un- 
der the  e(^i7roe[jiyjv,  the  chief  shepherd  ^  and  are  call- 
ed *  amiable,'  nrvn\  as  connected  with  ^i,  DaVid 
the  beloved*.  Beside  them  the  church  is  directed  to 
feed  her  charge ;  beside  these  tabernacles,  to  which 
the  •  footsteps  of  the  flock'  would  guide  her.  The 
meaning  is  plain,  and  deserves  our  most  serious  at- 
tention. But  why  her  *  kids  ?'  Let  me  indulge  a 
conjecture  here.  St  Matthew'  makes  a  striking 
distinction  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  The 
people  of  God  in  scripture  are  compared  to  sheep, 
and  their  wandering's  described  under  this  figure  •, 

That 

*  Jcrcm.  ▼!.  i6.  «  Rom.  iv.  12. 

3  See  Numb.  xxir.  ^.     Issiiah  xxxviiLia.  &c. 

« 

4  Gen.  xiii.^.  5  i  St  Peter  v.  1—4. 

^  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  r.  7  Ch.  xxv. 

<  See  Psalm  cxix*  176*   Isaiah  liii.  6*  Jerem.  ].  17.  £zek*  xjcxiv*  6, 
^b.  sviii.  12.  &c. 
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That  ^  we  have  erred,  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep/  is 
our  daily  public  confession.  What  if  the  kids 
here,  the  young  goats,  should  be  intended  to  put 
us  in  mind  that,  till  we  be  brought  to  the  shep- 
herds dwellings,  we  are  of  the  goat  kind ;  and 
must  be  led  to  the  holy  tabernacle  to  be  '  received 

*  into  the  congregiation  of  Christ's  visible  flock,' 
and  denominated  his  sheep.  I  hope  there  is  no- 
thing of  heresy,  whatever  of  fancy  there  may  be  in 
this  conjecture  ;  and  as  such  let  it  pass. 

Ver.  9. — I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a  com-' 
party  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariot. 

This  stroke  of  poetic  painting  is  acknowledged 
to  come  from  the  bridegroom,  as  he  is  called ;  and, 
under  the  interpretation  of  a  pretty  compliment,  has 
been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  to  support  the  fond  notion 
'  of  the  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter.'  At  the 
same  time,  these  writers  are  forced  to  confess,  that 
'  though  the  mention  of  Pharaoh's  chariot  seem3 
'  to  favour  the  notion  of  the  bride  being  his  daugh- 

*  ter,  yet  to  a  Hebrew  woman  it  would  probably 

*  be  a  simile  of  a  thing  unknown,  or  known  only 
'  by  hearsay.'  In  this  indeed  I  agree  with  them, 
that  the  Hebrew  women  had  this  idea  by  hear- 
say, because  I  find  the  expression  in  a  triumphant 
song  composed  by  a  Hebrew  poet,  and  sung  by 
the  Hebrew  women — '  The  horses  of  Pharaoh  went 
'in  with  his  chariots  into  the  sea','  &c.    And  I 

cannot 
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cannot  help  thinkiDg  that  the  simile  in  the  CSantides 
may  be  as  properly  illustrated  from  the  writings 
of  a  Moses  four  hundred  yewrs  belbcet  9»  from 
those  c^  any  heathen  poet  so  many  hundred  ye^ry 
after.  For  it  will  not  be  an  easy  afi&ir  to  shew, 
that  any  of  the  Egyptian  manners  were  puj^pofi^ely 
adc^d  by  the  Hebrew  writer^^  in  their  sacred  or 
infixed  compositions,,  especially  such  an  emblem 
of  bondage  and  oppression^  as  all  the  nation  had 
been  always  taught  to  look  back  to  with  horrcHT  aad 
aversion.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  comparison 
bere  is  in  the  singular  number,  though  our  transit 
tion,  in  part  following  St  Jerom's^  has  it  plural,  *  a 

*  company  of  horses/  which  cannot  well  be  account- 
ed for.  The  Hebrew  is  singular,  ^tteh  lesusti,  the 
LXX.  has  it  797  Wtm  (jlov.  Arias  Montanus  and  Mar 
Tius  Calasio,  '  equse  ineae/  *  to  my  mare/  This  is 
the  only  place  where  the  word  is  found  in  this 
form,  with  the  feminine  termination,  and  the  pos- 
^sessive  suffix,  mens,  my  or  mine.  Horses  in  the 
plural  number  are  often  spoken  of  in  scripture,  in- 
definitely or  with  the  addition  of  possessives,  bat 
alwa3^s  in  the  regular  plurai  masculine  Eawo  susim, 
susin,  susicha,  &c.  his,  ttey,  your,  their  horses,  &c. 
The  paraphrasers  I  have  in  my  eye  lay  bold  of 
Ihis -singular  rendering;  and,  in ' c<Mifirmation  of 
their  plan,  draw  from  it  a  strange  kind  of  picture 
of  the  bridegroom  '  gazing  fondly  on  her,  and 
'praising  her  graceful  appearance,  like  a  beautiful 

*  mare,  taught  to  move  with  dignity  ^vJMn  drawing 
'  a  ctiariot.*     Now,  whatever  dignity  may  be  about 
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a beaifdful steeds  xdven  in an^te  of  nactuve,  botmc* 
iag  awmy  at  freedom,  as  is  elegairtly  described  hy 
atiiGMii«rMisrternpenS  there  is  still  somethii^  tiiat 
raises  1^  dis&^reeable  jdea  of  drudgery  suid  tmi, 
trtien  vre  aee  such  a  creature  sweating  and  drag<r 
gmg  the  burdein  of  a  chariot  Ami  though  s<H»e 
of  the  transktors,  Jerom  and  others,  have  iivtro* 
dooed  a  tSoK  significant  peculiarity  in  the  compa- 
ristm,  by  rendering  the  passage,  ^  I  have  compared 
'  thise  to  my  steed  in  Pharaohs  churiot ;'  may  we 
not  still  ask  what  Solomon-s  steed  had  to  do  in 
j^3aTaoh*s  chariot  i  Is  there  taste  or  regularity  in 
such  an  unnecessary  mixture  ?  Why  not  yoke  a 
steed  of  Pharaoh's  ovm  to  his  charicrf;,  if  the  de^ 
sign  was  to  acconnnodate  the  simile  to  the  £gyp- 
tkn  lady's  conception  ?  It  will  be  said  perhapi^  that 
Solomon  began  ;now  to  have  a  title  to  her»  and  >so 
blight  very  properly  call  her  has  owm.  If  so^  what 
Imsiness  or  comiexioQ  had  she  tvorw  with  Pharaoh 
or  his  chariot?  The  comparison  ^ould  in  that 
case  hav^T4m,  ^  to  Pharaoh's  steed  in  my  <;hariot/ 
From  the  moment  she  became  Soltiimon's  iproperty^ 
his   love,  &c.  1^  was  to  bid  adieu  to  Pharaoh 

and  all  his  concerns,  if  we  will  allow  the  direction 

• 

of  another  writer  to  have  any  application  here— 
'  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider,  forget  thine 
"*  own^ople,  aiid  thy  father'^  house  *.'  So  many 
improprieties,  and  unscriptural  suppositions,  should, 
I  think;  Ipad  us  to  reject  the  silly,  though  common 

conceit 

'  Job  zxxlx.  I9—25.  ^  Ftalm  slv.  xo« 


\ 
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conceit  about  Pharaoh*s  daughter^  and  to  look  out 
for  some  more  solemn  and  uniform  interpretation 
of  this  remarkable  simile,  on  which  that  conceit 
seems  to  have  been  first  founded.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation presents  itself  to  the  unprejudiced  eye 
from  the  very  words  themselves,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  and  analagous  to  what  goes  before : 
an  interpretation  indeed  so  very  devoid  of  any 
strain  of  praise,  or  metaphorical  flight  of  compli- 
ment, that  it  opens  up  a  quite  different  meaning, 
and  inculcates  a  mortifying  lesson  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. We  have  seen  the  bride  (to  speak  in  com- 
mon style)  entering  upon  thissacred  stage  with  a 
lowly  account  of  herself  in  a  prior  state,  but  re- 
joicing in  the  endearments  of  her  beloved,  and  anxi- 
ous to  be  further  instructed  and  comforted  by  him. 
This  humble,' modest  behaviour  he  takes  hold  of  with 
the  comparison  in  question,  *  True,  O  my  love,  I 
'  have  compared  thee,  I'^n'^on  damidcha,  thought  thee 
*  like  to  my  steed  in  Pharaoh's  chariot  \'  Time  wa^ 
we  know,  when  this  was  literally  the  case;  when  the 
steed  of  Solomon,  or  (as  St  Jerom  has  it,  equita- 
tui  meo,  to  my  cavalry),  the  cavalry,  the  favourite 
property  of  the  Messiah,  (who  delights  to  ride  up- 
on his  horses  and  chariots  of  salvation,  Habak.  iii. 
8.)  was  toiling  and  pulling  in  Pharaoh's  chariot, 
when,  without  a  metaphor,  the  Israel  of  God,  the 

flock 


»  See  Psalqi  1.  2i.  in  the  Hebrew,  where  th%re  is  likewise  a  peculiar 
and  most  emphatic  construction. 
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Hock  of  the  Jehovah-shepherd  \  were  confined  to, 
and  drudging  in,  the  bride  kilns  of  Egypt.  And» 
if  the  Egyptian  bondage  be,  as  is  justly  believed,j6. 
type*  of  natural  servitude  to  sin — Egypt,  and  tosatan 
«— Pharaoh,  we  have  here  a  most  pertinent  and  stnk- 
ing  allusion,  in  strong  emblematical  language,  and 
under  a  well-known  figure,  to  the  miserable  state  of 
mankind  by  nature,  not  to  any  inherent  excellency 
or  commendation  about  them  ;  an  allusion  which, 
fi*om  a  Hebrew  pen,  and  to  a  Hebrew  people,  could 
not  be  mistaken,  while  they  remembered  how  fre- 
quently their  prophets  and  bards  had  put  them  in 
mind  of  it,  and  with  what  fervency  their  Redeemer 
on  every  occasion  repeatedly  assumes  the  emphatic 
appellation  of  '  The  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
^  thee  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
^  of  boi^dage/  So  little  is  there  in  this  simile  of  the 
song,  when  compared  with,  and  explained  by,  other 
places  of  scripture,  to  infer  compliment,  or  counte- 
nance the  marriage^fiction* 

/  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  &c.     The  He- 
brew word  *^rf^,  roiti,  has  not  the  idea  of  love  in 
it.     It  comes  from  njn  roah,  to  feed,  and  in  the  mas- 
I  culine    form    is  rendered  neighbour,  friend,  &c. 

I  Here  it  is  feminine,  and  is  the  usual  title,  by  which 

the  beloved  addressies  his  ^  fairest  among  women,' 
through  the  whole  of  this  poem  ;  not  ^my  love,'  as 
we  read  it,  but '  my  neighbour;'  'ri  Tr^fja-iov  ^«,  LXX. 
VOL.  II.  B  b  .         '  mv 

»  Psalm  Ixxx,  &c.  a  Sec  iJCor.  x.  12. 
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/  my  ifriend/  '  arnica  mea'  Latin,  literally  by  deri- 
vation,/ my  fed  one/  whom  I  feed,  nourish,  take 
care  of,  so  not  only  the  object  of,  but  likewise  the 
profiter  by,  my  love.  And  here  let  me  once  for 
all  observe  the  instructive  propriety  of  the  two  ca- 
pital appellations  in  the  mouths  of  the  two  conspi- 
cuous personages,  through  the  whole  of  this  sacred 
poem.  He  calls  her  roiti,  '  my  fed  one  ;  she  calls 
him  ^^'^,  dudi,  *  my  beloved.'  Do  not  theae  two 
significant  names  or  titles  contain,  in  their  own 
sense,  and  point  out  to  us,  the  particular  attitudes 
in  which  the  two  personages  brought  in  here, 
Christ  and  his  church,  stand  to  one  another,  and 
what  the  respective  offices  of  each  are  in  this  bles^ 
sed  connexion  ?  His  office  is  feeding,  ruling,  go- 
verning; her  office  is  love,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the 
^  Lord  tht/  God ;  this  is  the  fir*  and  the  great 
•f  commandment*.' — '  The  greatest  «f these  is  love*.* 
Let  me  further  take  notice  of  the  gracious  manner, 
inwhiphthe  beloved  here  maizes  his  first  appear^ 
ance.  She  had  been  praying  to  him,  in  the  7th 
verse,  for  his  direction  and  guidance^r-^  Tell  me,  O 
^  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,'  &c.  This  affection- 
ately dutiful  prayer  he  immediately  answers,  '  If 
^  thou  knowest  not,  O  thou  fairest  among  women,' 
&c.  ver.  8.  He  grants  her  request,  before  he  brings 
to  her  mind  the  sorrowful,  but  necessary  remem-- 
|jfrance  of  her,,  former  pondition  under  Egyptian 

thral- 


*  See  Psalm  Ixxix,  13.  and  xcv.  7. 
*  St  Matth.  xxii.  37.  5  i  Cor.  xiil.  13. 
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thraldom^  and  comforts  her,  we  see,  before  he  hum- 
bles her.  What  an  admirable  condescension,  and 
with  what  returns  of  gratitude  and  love  to  be  receiv- 
ed by  us !  These  and  such  like  alluring  methods  are 
the  '  cords  of  love,'  by  which  he  draws  us  to  him- 
self". Who  would  not  wish  to  run,  when  thus 
drawn? 

Ver.  lO.'-^Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of  jeuiets^ 

thy  neck  with  chains  of  gold. 

The  jewels  and  the  gold  here  are  additions :    The 
LXX.  have  it,  '  thy  cheeks  are  comely  as  the  tut- 
'  tie's,  thy  neck  as  collars.     And   St  Jerom  the 
same,  somewhat  indeed  more  literally,  but  equally 
undetermined^  *  comely  with  rows,'  O'^'nvna  "mi,  navu 
beturim,  made  comely,  (the  verb  being  passive,  as 
in  ver.^  5.)  in,  with,  by  rows,  so  the  word  tur  signi- 
fies, say  the  lexicons,  likewise  turtle,  order,  state, 
and  any  of  these  it  might  be  here.     There  is  a  well 
known  word  similar  to  this  from  f^\  to  instruct ; 
»^v>  turah,  *  the  law,'  feminine ;  our  word  here  may 
mean  something  like  this,  instructions,  instructors, 
&c.     What  the  word  for  chains  in  the  next  clause, 
harizi?n,  is,  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  of  un* 
certain  derivation,  and  only  found  here :  though  the 
Rabbins,  as  Buxtorf  and  Calasiotell  us,  make  much 
use  of  it,  to  signify  *  collections  out  of  the  sacred 
*  books,'  or  studied  compositions  in  what  we  would 

B  b  2  call 

>  Hose  a  xi.  4. 
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call  blank  verse.  The  import  therefore  of  the  6i^ 
acription  here  must  be  collected  from  other  places^* 
of  scripture.  Moses  ordered  the  people  to  havettbe 
record  of  the  paschal  institution,  '  for  a  token  upon^ 
'  the  hand,  and  for  a  memorial ',  for  a  frontlet 
'  (ver.  16.)  between  the  eyes ;'  and  renews  the  in- 
junction in  Deut.  vi.  8.  in  allusion  to  which,  Solo- 
mon advises  *,  '  forget  not  my  turah,  my  law, — 
'  ver.  3.  bind  them  about  thy  neck  :*.  as  he  had  pro* 
mised  the  consequence  (chap.  i.  8,  9-)  Vhear  the  in- 
*  structions  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  turah, 
^  law  of  thy  mother^  for  they  shall  be  ornaments  of 
'  grace  unto  thy  head,  (so  comeliness  to  thy  cheeks)^ 
'  and  c/mim  about  thy  i)eQk/  This  gives  some  light 
to  the  ccMBeliness  before  us,  and  shews  what  it  is^ 
and  wh^^ce  it  comes,  as  is  more  fully  exemplified 
in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  1 1  .-^ We  will  make  to  thee  borders  of  gold, 

with  studs  ofsilvet\ 

The  change  of  number  here  has  led  to  the  fancy 
of  changing  the  person  of  the  speaker  in  the  last 
verse,  and  employing  the  virgins  or  companions  in 
the  business  here  intended :  But  the  word  riB^J, 
noshef  we  will  make,  might  have  brought  to  mind 
the  lirst  time  we  meet  with  it  J.  The  Elohim,  God 
said,  nashe,  let  us  (we  will)  make,  &c.     Or,  if  this 

shall 

»  Exod.  xiii.  9.  i  Prov.  iii.  i. 

3  GcB,  I.  26. 
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sball  be  objected  to,  (though  I  thin^  it  no  strange^ 
doctrine  that  the  whole  Trinity  is  employed  in 
adomittg  the  church),  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  hero  of  the  song,  the  acknowledged  speaker  in  ' 
the  former  verse,  is  a  ovyBerov  n,  as  Origen  calls  him, 
a  compoimd  person  of  Deity  and  humanity,  and 
so  may  properly  take  to  himself  this  plural  form ; 
as  we  are  sure  he  does  in  hts  own  person  undeni- 
ably, dtiier  in  this  or  the  other  acceptation,  for 
I  will  not  decide",  '  I  say  unto  thee,  We  speak 

*  that  ziic  do  know,  and"  we  testify  that  we  hare  seen, 

*  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness ;'  so  that  I  have 
authority  enough  to  continue  the  speaker,  and  not 
give  the  virgins  more  to  do  than  lies  to  their  hand. 
It  is  the  action  of  ornamenting  the  church  that  is 
here  spoken  of.  Gold  and  silver  are  emblematical ; 
the  gold  of  majesty  and  splendour,  the  silver, of 
whiteness  and  purity.  The  borders  are  the  turim 
above-mentioned;  and  their  being  said  to  be  of 
gold  needs  be  no  surprise  to  such  as  have  read  and 
admired  the  '  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,'  when 
they  remember,  as  I  hope  every  christian  does, 
that  a  greater 'than  Pythagoras  is  here.  What  our 
translation  renders  studs,  is  w*ip,  nequeduth,  the 
spots  that  were  to  distinguish  Jacob's  sheep  from 
Laban's  *.  The  LXX.  translate  it  ^tyy^roc,  marks. 
May  not  this  start  a  hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  St 
Paul's  strange  expression ',  *  I  bear  in  my  body  the 

marks, 

I 

I  St  John  ill.  zr.  ^  Gen^^xxx.  32. 

3  Galf  ▼!.  17. 
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'  marks,  ^tyiJLocra,  of  th^  Lord  Jesus  ?'  What  the : 
apostle  meant  by  this,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  po* 
sitively  to  say,  though,  by  his  way  of  mentioning 
them,  it  would  appear  he  was  not  ashamed  of  them, 
but  esteemed  them  to  be  nequeduth  ieseph,  (our 
studs  of  silver),  tiy}iutu  smBv/jLtu^,  *  marks  of  desire,* 
as  the  word  for  silver^  keseph^  is  often  used  in  the. 
verbal  form,  to  signify  *.  We  have  another  New. 
Testament  writer  pointing  to  something  like  this,' 
with  a  view  indeed  to  an  opposite  purpose,  and 
under  a  different  word  * — *  he  causeth  all-i^to  get 
%afayjLta,  *  a  mark ;'  and  if  there  be,  as  is  univer-' 
sally  agreed  there  is,  a  similarity  both  of  subject 
and  expression,  between  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and 
the  apocalypt  St  John,  we  may  meet  with  some* 
thing  in  the  prophet  to  state  over  against  the  apo- 
calypt's  xu^ocy^Lotf  and  to  offer  some  little  illustration 
of  both  Solomon's  and  St  Paul's  ^ty^LoxoL '.  ^  Go 
'  through  the  city,  and  set  a  (nn  tu.  Heb.  (D/ftwoi^ 
LXX.)  mark  upon  the  foreheads  ^  &c.  but  come 
'  not  near  any  upon  whom  is  the  mark'  I  shall 
not  lay  stress  upon  the  Rabbinical  cabala  about  this 
tu  or  mark ;  I  have  better  and  more  ancient  au- 
thority concerning  it  in  Rev.  vii.  3 *  till  we  have 

'  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads,* 
and  more  particularly  what  this  seal  is,  in  ch.xiv.  1. 
*  There   were    with  the  lamb  an   hundred   forty 

and 


I  See  Gen.  xxxi.  30.     Job  xiv.  15.     Zephan.  ii.  1/ 

^  Rev.  xiii.  16.  17.  and  xiv.  9. 

3  £zek.  ix.  4.  4  Ezek,  is.  6, 
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'  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name  writ- 
'  ten  in  their  foreheads  •/  these  are  certainly  figu- 
rative of  something  by  way  of  ornament,  and  whe- 
ther exactly  applicable  or  not,  will  appear  not  a 
very  impertinent  allusion  to  the  golden  turim  and 
silver  nequeduth  of  our  song.  This  same  Solomon, 
in  his  valuable  collection  of  Proverbs,  gives  us  one, 
not  very  distant  either  in  expression  or  application 
from  the  passage  before  us* — *  A  word  fitly  spoken* 
(and  what  word  more  deserving  of  that  character 
than  the  word  of  the  turah,  law  of  God  ?)  '  is  like 
'  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  *  (cases,  'o^fjiKnuo  LXX. 
the  Greek  word  for  chains  in  the  10th  verse)  '  of 
'silver;'  so  here,  '  we  will  make  for  thee  golden 
'  orders,'  (apples  of  gold),  •  with  silver  marks,'  (the 
cases  of  silv.er),  ^  the  real  intrinsic  worth,  the  to 

•  ccya9oy,  of  the  gold.  Set  off  and  recommended  by 
the  becoming  whiteness  and  fair  lustre,  the  to  tckXov 
of  the  silver,  and  the  silver  conversation  worthy  o^ 
and  in  so  far  ornamental  to,  the  golden  gospel  of 
Christ  *.  AH  this  adorning  of  the  church  we  have 
fully  described  to  us  in  most  beautifully  picturesque 
language,  quite  consonant  to  the  general  language 
of  the  song — *  I  anointed  thee  with  oil,  I  clothed 

*  thee  with  broidered  work,  and  shod  thee  with 
'  badgers  skins,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine 
'  linen,  and  covered  thee  with  silk ;  I  decked  thee 
'  also  with  ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy 
'  h^nds,  and  a  chain  upon  thy  neck,  and  a  jewel  on 

'thy 

'  ProT,  XXV.  lit  '  Philip,  i.  27. 
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^  thy  forehead,  and  rings  in  thine  ears^  and  a  crown 
'  of  beauty  on  thy  head :  thus  wast  thou  decked 
'  with  gold  and  ^27c;€r.~and  thy  beauty  was  perfect 
^  through  m^  comeliness,  which  I  had  put  upon  thee, 
•  saith  Adoni  Jehovah  ' ' — the  Adoni  who  sits  on 
the  right  hand  of  Jehovah  *,  the  Jehovah  who  was 
Adoni  to  David  ^  the  Adon  whom  the  faithCul 
always  sought  and  deUghted  in  \  the  appointed 
Liord  and  Christ  to  the  whole  house  of  Israel'. 
The  prophet's  rapturous  description  is  all  applied  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Canaanitish  nativity^  sprung  from 
an  Amorite  father  and  Hittite  mother^  so  partaking 
of  the  corruption,  and  but  for  the  intervention  cf 
the  true,  the  real  Solomon,  exposed  to  the  irnisery 
of  both.  No  hint  is  given  of  virgins  or  companions 
decorating,  or  of  any  assistants  in  the  ornamenting 
work.  It  is  Adoni  Jehovah  who  does  the  whole ; 
all  is  his  work,  and  to  him  alone  be  the  glory  ! 

Ver.  l2.-^While  the  kirigsiiteth  at  his  tabic,  my  spike^ 
Tiard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof. 

% 

This  is  from  the  church,  as  the  address  to  the 
King  testifies,  and  expresses  her  grateful  acknow* 
ledgements  of  those  high  and  unmerited  favours, 
those  royal  decorations  with  gold  and  silver,  as  her 
so  immediately  calling  him  the  King  indicates  her 

meaning 

«  £zek.  xvl.  9—14.  »  Psalm  ex.  i; 

3  Psalm  svi.  2.  4  Malachi  ili.  i* 

5  Acts  11.  36.  &c. 
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meaning,  and  in  conformity  to  EzekieF^  language 
afterwards/  *  Hiou  didst  prosper  into  a  kingdom  * ;' 
but  liteRaUy>  and  more  pertinently,  with  respect  to 
the  person  thus  addressed,  ^  Thou  v^st  advanced  to 
^  be  a  fueen ;'  and  who  could  do  this  but  a  king  ?  T%u 
is  above  the  character  of  shepherd  and  shepherdess, 
and  rises  fiur  beyond  the  idea  of  what  we  meet  with 
in '  Eclogue  or  Pastoral/   While  the  king  sitteth  at  hii 
iable^^^Sitdng  is  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
text ;  and  the  time  too  is  equally  indefinite,  and 
may  be.either  present  or  future,  which  justifies  what 
I  have  already  observed,  that  the  poem  looks  both 
backward  ai»i  forward*      But  why   '  hi»  table?* 
The  Hebrew  is  ttotta  bemesabu,  in  the  Greek  of 
the  LXX.  iv  arnxKiTHy  in  the  Latin  of  Montanus 
and  Calasio  *  in  circuitu/    The  root  •  mb^'  is  to  be 
or  go  round  aboutp  and  is  applied  to  Jehovah,  and 
to  creatures,  sababiu,  bis  circulators^  encompassers 
round  about,  agents  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  the 
context  directs^      Our  word  mesab^    is  used   for 
'  round  about  carvings  *,'  for  the  *  turning  round  of 
*  a  cloud  V  for  the  ^  turning  leaves  of  doors  ^'  but 
never  that  we  can  find  for  a  table.     Besides  the 
king  is  said  to  be  3,  in  it,  not  vit,  or  ^,  at,  or  beside 
it.     So  it  would  ( seem  to  be  in  his  rounds  in  what 
he  was  going  about,  the  round  of  his  purpose,  coun-* 
sel,  love,  or  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes,  &c-    While 
there,  the  church  says,  '  My  spikenard  gives  its 
VOL.  11.  c  t  '  smell ;' 


<  Ezek.  XTU  13.  ^  I  Kings  Vt.  29.  . 

3-  Jpb  xxxvii.  12.  4  Ezck.  xli«  24. 
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^  smell  :*  which  was  literally  fulfilled,  as  we  read 
in  St  Matth.  xxvi.  7.  St  Mark  xiv.  3.  when  the  wo- 
man poured  her  precious  spikenard  on  his  head. 
And  perhaps  it  has  been  this  real  history  that  has 
led  our  translators^  following  St  Jerom  and  the  Vul- 
gate, who  have  it  *  in  accubitu^'  to  the  idea  of  a 
table  in  the  passage  before  us ;  but  without  any 
ground  or  necessity  for  such  a  confined  restriction. 
The  king  was  then  in  his  tnesab^  in  one  of  his 
rounds,  his  grand  round  of  dying  love;  and  the 
poor  woman,  he  himself  says,  had  a  view  to  this. 
How  far  the  spikenard  in  the  song  has  any  refe- 
rence to  the  bride's  *  virtuous  actions,*  as  some  com- 
mentators explain  it,  may  be,  gathered  from  this 
New  Testament  affair.  Aiid  if  the  woman  be  that 
Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  *  went  seven,  de- 
'  vils,*  as  is  generally  and  upon  good  grounds  sup- 
posed, we  cannot  but  see,  especially  from  our 
Lord's  own  words,  in  St  Luke  vii.  36—50.  what  the 
church's  spikenard  is  an  emblem  of ;  not  of  what 
we  commonly  call  virtuous  actions,  but  of  humility 
and  self-abasement,  of  love  and  thankfulness  to  the 
King,  for  designing  and  going  about,  for  accom- 
plishing and  bringing  about,  the  great  work  of  our 
redemption.  *  Her  sins  which  are  many  are  farr 
*  given  :  Therefore  she  loved  much.'  See  above 
on  V.  9.  and  what  follows. 


Ver, 
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Ver.  13. — A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved  unto  me : 
he  shall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my  breasts. 

Still  continuing  her  deep  sense  of  the  King's 
wonderful  and  undeserved  condescension,  which 
now  eniboldens  her  for  the  first  time  to  call  him  her 
beloved,  ym  dudi,  my  David,  my  love,  active  or 
passive,  my  loving,  loved  one.  It  is  well  known  how 
eminently  thhs  appellation  belongs  to  Christ,  and 
what  a  bright  type  of  this  true  King,  the  temporal 
king  David  was.  To  Christ,  or  concerning  him, 
under  this  name,  are  most  of  the*  psalms  directed — . 
^•mS,  To  David ;  as  this  song  is  under  another  name 
— *  To  Solomon/  Nor  needs  it  be  any  surprise 
to  us,  that  this  Great  One  should  be  repre- 
sented uQder  different  names,  when  we  remember 
in  what  different  characters  of  connexion  He  stands 
to  his  church,  I  might  here,  if  I  could  allow  my- 
self to  fell  in  with  the  common  method  of  account- 
ing for  sacred  mysteries  by  the  assistance  of  hea- 
then mimickry,  bring  in  the  acknowledged  Pagan 
practice  of  giving  different  names  to  the  different 
attributes  and  operations  of  the  same  deity,  either 
from  the  scripture  te>stimonies  of  Baal,  and  Che- 
mpsh.  and  Moloch,  &c.  or  firom  the  still  grosser 
corruptions  of  later  antiquity,  with  their  god  of  wistr 
Mars,  of  wisdom  Apollo,  of  exhilaration  Bacchus, 
&c.  But  I  have  no  need  of  this.  Our  divine  ora- 
-cles,  when  studied  with  attention,  and  under  the 
assurance  of  their  inspiration^  do,  in  and  froni  them- 
selves, clear  up  their  own  descriptions  of  Christ  to 

c  c  2  us, 
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*  rishmenV  which  the  idolaters  primarily^  not  se- 
condarily, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  attribut- 
ed to  the  material  heavens,  under  a  variegated 
representation  of  multimammias,  '  images  with 
'  many  paps;'  and  which  therefore  Jehovah,  the 
true  God,  reclaims  by  the  same  word  to  him- 
self.   This  is  the  radical  idea  of  the  phrase  here, 

*  my  breasts  ;*  and  what  the  church,  the  speaker, 
means  by  it,  is  worth  the  enquiring  after.  The 
phrase  seems  to  indicate  something  peculiar  to  the 
church,  as  suchj»  from  an  expression  in  this  same 
song,  which  I  must  anticipate,  '  We  have  a  littlp 

*  sister,  and  she  has  no  breasts '/  By  this  little  sister 
interpreters  have  no  scruple  to  understand  the  Gen- 
tiles in  their  unconverted  state,  as  a  young  girl' be- 
fore her  breasts  are  fashioned  and  made  firm  *.  So, 
what  can  it  be  similar  to  the  bteasts  of  a  woman, 
which  are  two,  that  the  church  has,  and  the  Gen- 
tiles want  ?  Does  not  this  bring  to  our  minds  the 
idea  of  the  two  sacraments^  especially  under  the 
character  of  pourers  out;  the  one  pouring  out  wa- 
ter for  purification,  the  other  pouring  out  wine 
for  nourishment :  an  allusion  which  seems  to  be 
warranted  by  what  we  read  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  7 — 11. 

*  That  ye  may  suck  and  be  satisfied  with  the  breasts 
/  of  her  consolations/  There  is  no  harm,  I  sup- 
pose, in  adducing  Isaiah  to  illustrate  Solomon. 
And  if  this  explication  hold,  we  see  what  the 
church's  breasts  are,  and  whence  the '  blessings  of 

the 

'  Clxap,  viii.  8.  «  Ezek.  xri.  7. 
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*  the  breasts'  (part  of  JacoVs  benediction  to  his 
favourite  Joseph  ■)  do  only  flow ;  not  from  any  inhe- 
rent virtue  or  fond  of  nourishment  in  themselves^ 
which  would  be  falling  back  to  the  perversion  of 
the  old  apostate!^,  (which  Moses  so  warmly  exclaims 
against  Deut  xxxii.  17.),  and  literally  sacrificing 
to^  worshipping,  breasts,  not  God.  But  from  the 
tzerur  ha  mur^  the  myrrh  bundle,  with  all  its  bene- 
ficial  effluences  and  energetic  qualities,  inherent  in, 
and  communicated  by,  the  beloved,  residing,  lodg- 
ing, dwelling  in  them*,  and  emitting,  exhaling,  dis- 
pensing, his  power  and  virtue,  &c.  unto  them  ^. 

VeR.  14.— -Jfy  beloved  is  unto  me  a  cluster  ofcamphire 

among  the  vineyards  of  Engedi. 

Another  rapturous  acknowledgement,  and  in  the 
same  allusive  style,  of  more  favours  and  blessings 
from  her  beloved.  Camphire,  we  are  told,  is  a  great 
preservative,  and  exquisitely  odoriferous :  but  whe- 
ther this  be  what  we  now  call  camphire,  is  a  ques- 
tion. The  word  is  "isirt,  hahepher,  which  here,  and 
in  ch.  iv.  13.  the  LXX.  render  uxm^9  and  the  La- 
tin, cyparissusy  as  on  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  cy- 
press. The  radical  idea  is  *  to  cover;'  and  the  first 
place  in  which  we  meet  with  it  is  Gen.  vi.  14.  as 
something  to  cover  Noah's  ark  with,  within  and 
without,  which  our  translatprs,  following  the  Greek 

and 


s  Gen.aclix.  95.  '  '  St  Matth.  xvlii.  2G. 

-  ^  St  Luke  vxH.  4$. 
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9nd  Latin  versions,  hatve  rendeted  '  pitch.'  It  is 
the  word  used  for  the  mercy-se*t',  or  coverii^^  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant^  and  seems  to  signify  atone- 
ment, propitiation^  pardon,  &c.  through  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.    So  says  the  church  here, 

*  My  belovfed  is  to  rae,  askul,  /iakepher,  a  (duster  of 

*  coveringt  my  covering,  my  atonement^  pardon,  or 
^  propitiation  */  *  In  the  vineyards  of  Engedi.' 
Engedi,  we  know,  was  the  name  of  a  real  place 
near  Jericho ;  and  famous,  as  travellers  tell  us,  for 
its  aromatic  shrubs.  The  name  is  interpreted  the 
^  kid's  eye,'  upon  what  account  is  not  easy  to  say, 
and  is  used  by  way  of  typical  allusion  in  EzekiePs 
vision  of  the  holy  waters,  ch.  xlvii.  10,  '  The  fish* 

*  ers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  Engedi,  (the  eye  of 

*  the  kids),  even  unto  En-eglaim,  (the  eye  of  the 

*  calvies) ;'  but  in  what  meaning,  or  with  what  ten- 
dency to  our  present  purpose,  does  not  appear. 
There  is  something  in  the  Mosaic  history  that 
seems  to  offer  a  little  elucidation ;  it  is  in  Num- 
bers XL  7. "~'  And  the  manna  was  as  the  seed  of 

*  coriander,  (Heb.  T4,  gad,  LXX.  xa^^a),  and  the  co- 
/lour  of  it  (^4'v^»^w,  «S^  LXX.  '  the  eye '  marg.) 

'  like  bdellium/  Here  we  have  our  two  compo- 
nent words,  "i^^pjlf,  en^ged,  colour  and  coriander,  tak- 
en to  describe  the  typical  food  of  the  church,  called 
manna :  And  when  we  remember  the  wonderful 
nature  and  many  mysterious  qualities  of 'this  man- 
na, 

^  See  Rom.  iii.  2^.  i  Stjohn  ius^and  tv.  10.  &c. 
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na,  trhetice  it  came,  and  what,  or  rather  whom  it 
repre^nted ",  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  too 
great  a  stretch  or  laxuriance  of  fancy,  to  apply  die 
description  of  the  n»nna  by  M oseg,  especially  be- 
ing in  word*  so  e^tactly  the  same,  to  the  church's 
description  of  her  beloved  in  this  place  of  our  song; 
and  to  read  this  clause>  *  in  the  vineyards  of  En- 

*  gedi>*  as  spoken  o^  and  relative  to  the  dudi,  thus  j 
^  My  beloved  is  to  me  a  camphire  covering,  clus- 

*  ter,  he  is,  >naay  mgedi^  my  en-ged,  (what  the  cori- 

*  ander  colour  represents  to  me),  '•D'^SS,  be-karm-i,  in 

*  my  vineyard.*    In  plain  language,  •  My  beloved 

*  is  my  propitiation,  he  is  my  manna,  my  heavenly 
^  nourisher,  in  my  course  of  labouring  to  cultivate 

*  my  formerly  neglected  vineyard/  The  rules  of 
grammar  do  not  oppose  this  interpretation,  so  it 
cannot  be  rejected  for  being  ungrammatical ;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  spiritual  sense  can  be  disco- 
vered without  it,  or  something  like  it. 

4 

VeR.  XS.^^Bthold  thou  artfair^  my  love^  thou  art  fair, 

thou  hast  dove's  eyes. 

The  feminine  appellation  here,  roithi,  my  love, 
ascertains  the  change  of  the  speaker,  and  puts  this 
endearing  compliment  into  the  mouth  of  the  be- 
loved. *  Behold  thou  art  fair,*  repeated  too,  adds 
strength  to,  and  heightens  the  impression.  If  we 
consider  the  poem,  as  one  continued  dialogue,  we 
VOL.  II.  D  d  may 

«  Sec,  w/^r  a/ia^  St  Johnyl  30—58. 
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may  obsen^e  from  the  connexion,  that  this  rapture 
of  commendation  is  a  condescending  return  to  the 
church's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  her  obliga- 
tions to,  and  trust  in,  her  beloved^  in  conformity  to 
the  gracious  promise, '  them  that  honour  me,  I  will 

*  honour '.'  And ,  this  observation  will  be  confirm- 
ed by  what  follows — '  thou  hast  dove's  eyes,'  or  li- 
terally, and  according  to  the  LXX.  *  thy  eyes  are 

*  doves.'  We  cannot  but  take  notice  how  fre- 
quently, and  with  what  emphasis,  the  hero  of  this 
poem,  in  his  expressions  of  love,  delights  to  com- 
pare his  fair  one  to  this  pretty  creature  the  dove  *. 
There  is  surely  a  reason  for  thi^  comparison.  The 
Hebrew  for  dove  is  fi^\  ionah,  alluding  to  its  inno- 
cence, simplicity  and  meekness ;  so  a  fit  emblem  of 
what  Christ  is,  and  what  his  church  ought  to  be  K 

*  Learn  of  me,'  says  he,  '  for  I  am  meek ;'  and 
more  particularly,  *  be  ye  harmless'  {uKepioi,  simple, 
unmixt) '  as  doves  *.'  Besides,  this  creature  has 
one  peculiar  quality,  by  which  it  is  distinguished, 
and  that  is,  its  Constancy  in  love,  and  faithfulness 
to  its  mate;  and  scripture  warns  us,  how  much 
danger  there  is  in  this  respect^  from  the  eyes  being 
allowed  to  rove.  So  says  Job  ^,  '  I  -have  made  a 
'  covenant  with  mine  eyes,  why  then  should  I 
'  think  upon  a  maid  ?'  So  our  Saviour  observes  ^, 
'  Whoso  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,* 

■&c. 

'  I  Sam.  11.  30.  ^  Ch.  it.  14.  iv.  i.  y.  %•  VU  $• 

3  St  Matth.  xi.  29.  4  Ch.  x.  16. 

5  Jobxxxi.  I.,  ^  StMatth,  v*^38. 
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&c.  '  and  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee/  &c.   '  the 

*  light  (candlestick,  or  torch)  of  the  body  is  the  * 
'  eye  */  The  dove's  eyes  therefore  are  commend- 
able, for  their  being  fixed  and  settled  on  the  belov- 
ed object,  not  going  astray  or  roving  after  other 
lovers,  like  the  eyes  full  of  adultery  *,  or  going  af- 
ter idols  ^  In  this  sense  the  church  is  here  said  to 
have  *  dove-eyes;'  that  is,  her  eyes,  thoughts,  desires, 
and  delights,  are  stedfaflly  and  irremoveably  fixed 
upon  her  beloved,  giving  him  all  the  glory  of  her 
endowments,  her  graces,  and  perfections,  not  look- 
ing fondly  into  herself,  and  not  foolishly  wanton- 
ing afler  strangers.  Thus  she  is  fair;  this  is  her 
beauty;  this  makes  her  beauty  commendable— 

*  Thou  art  fair  my  love,  thou  hast 'dove-eyes/ 

Ver.  \Q. -^Behold  thou  art  fair ^  viy  beloved,  yedpka^ 

sant ;  also  our  bed  is  green, 

•       •  , 

The  church  echoes  back  the  commendation  to 

her  Beloved :    To  him  it  belongs  essentially,  to  her 

by  communication.     Thou  art  fair,  dudi,  yea  plea-^ 

sant,  oyi,  noim,  the  participle  hiphil,  by  rule  of 

the  jod  in  the  third  order,  so  '  making  pleasant  ;* 

as  pT3^  tzadiq,  the  justifier, .  B^Tp  quedesh,  the  sancti- 

fier,  and  many  more  such  derivatives,  which  should 

be  carefully  attended  to,  as  giving  a  noble  turn  to 

D  d  2  most 

I  StJVTattb.vi.  22. 
*  2  St  Peter  li.  14.     Geii.  xxicix.  7. 
3  £zek.  VI.  9.     xvHitil.     xx.  24.     xxxiii,  25f 
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i»06t  of  those  po^sages  where  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  idiom  occurs,  ^  Thou  art  feir,  my  belov- 
^  ed,  thou  art  the  pleasant-making  one/  A  joyful 
and  just  confession,  Avlienee  all  her  pleasujres^  ^- 
lights,  every  thing  agreeable  to  her,  o^  in  her,^  ^ 
flow ;  frona  him,  who  i«  not  only  feir  and  pleass^nt 
in  himself,  but  is  also  the  cause,  source,  or  fountain 
of  fairness,  desirableness,  and  pleasanti*e§s,  to  his 
saints.  ^  At,  or  in,  thy  right  hand  are  ntjyfl,  namuth,' 
pleasures*  pleasantnesses ',  &c.  '  May  the  C5J?ij,  the 
'  bea^utyi  or  pleasantness,  of  the  liOid  our  God  be 
^  upon  us  *.'  So  prays  the  church  there  in  tenons  of 
hey  declaration  here,  correspondirng  with  the  parti- 
cular description  in  the  iGth  of  Ezekielf  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person.  It  is  Adani  J^h^v.ak 
in  the  prophet,  it  is  Adoni  Aleinu  in  the  Psalm : 
He  i^  the  dudi  of  the  song,  the  Lotd  our  God 
who  puts  his  *  beauty '  upon  us„  whose  '  pleasures  * 
we  expect  for  evermore.  '  Also  our  bed  is  green/ 
Bed 9  is  too  restricted  ;  the  word  8hy,  ore&k,  ie  pro- 
perly a  resting-place,  whether  on  bedi  couch,  ar- 
bour, &c.  ni3p  ronmh,  green,  is  applied  tO' trees, 
flourishing,  or  verdant;  so  descriptive  ol' jpy  and 
festivity,  in  any  resting  position,  and  spiritually 
pointing  to  the  verdrure,  or  fertilafy,  wbidi  the 
church  enjoys  in  every  state,  by  communion  with, 
and,  derivation  from,  her  bel6ved. 


Ver. 


J  Psalip  XVI.  ti.  a  Psalm  xc.  17. 
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Ver.  17. — The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedar,  and  * 

our  rafters  of  [fir. 

The  connexion  seemsi  to  coatinue  tibe  female^ 

speaker,  '  our  bed,  our  bouse/  either  expressing 

*  community  of  goods '  with  the  original  proprietor 

dudr,  or  speaking  of  herself  diffusively  as  before  * ; 

and    as^  an  apostle  could  say  %  ^  We  hai^e   an 

^  house  not  made  with  hands/      This  of  the  ar 

postle,  I  think,  points  to  the  house  here  before  us ; 

and  the  choice  of  the  emblems  is  admirably  de* 

seriptive.     The  beams  (the  roof  in  general)  ^  of  this 

house  are  cedars*   Every  one  knows  what  frequent 

menticm  the  scripture  makes  of  cedars.     They  are 

called  *  *  goodly  cedars,*  literally  according  to  the 

LXX.  KsS^g  TH  0e»,  marg.  *  cedars  of  God  ;'^  they 

are  his  property,  or  materials  for  his  use.    The 

temple,  God's  house,  is  called  a  house  of  cedar. 

Cedar  is  the  most  durable  wood  that  is  kno^vn,  so  a 

very  proper  ingredient  in  *  the  houee  of  God'is 

*  building/     *  Our  rafters  offer/     Soothe  Latin  has 

it  *  abietes,'  firs,  and  the  LXX  xv%a^(r<rot,  cypresses, 

all  without  any  certainty.     The  word  for  *  firs>' 

and  in  conjunction  with  cedars,  in  all  other  places, 

is  BS^BWa,  brushim  :  here,  and  only  here,  it  is  DVms^ 

b7'uthim,  with  the  tau  instead  <£  the  shin,  which 

two  letters  never  exchange  with  one  another ;  and 

by  its  formation  with  the  final  tau,  it  may  be  traced 

to 

*  See  ver.  iv.  «  a  Cor.  v.  !• 

3  Gjeii»xuE.  8.  4  Psalm  faux»  lo. 
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to  the  root  ^,  bar,  to  purify  or  cleanse ;  from  whence 
comes  the  so  much  contended  and  much  misunder- 
stood  word  ri'^na,  her  it  h,  which  we  read  everywhere 
covenant,  except  in  Jerem.  ii.  22.  and  Malachi  iii.  2. 
where  the  context  has  forced  the  translations  into* 
the  radical  idea  of  cleansing,  and  to  render  the 
Word  '  soap/  which  has  not  the  least  affinity  with 
'  covenant/  There  is  a  femous  text  in  Ezekiel, 
where  our  translation  spoils  the  beautifully  expres- 
sive allusion  in  the  Hebrew,  which  dehghts  in 
such  significant  terms.  '  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
*  hood  of  n'^nsn^  haberith,  the  covenant,  purification, 
'  ^nvtti,  veliruthi,  and  I  will  purge  out  from  you','  &c. 
The  word  covenant  darkens  the  sense  here,  as 
there  is  no  correspondence  of  ideas  between  cove^ 
nant  and  purging,  which  the  easy  transition  in  the 
Hebrew  from  brith  to  bruthi,  immediately  follow- 
ing, so  clearly  indicates,  and  which  therefore  one 
might  think  the  prophet  had  in  his  view.  Similar 
to  this  formation  of  the  verb  bruthi,  I  will  purge,  is 
our  word  bruthim,  carrying  in  it  the  idea  of  purg- 
ing, cleansing,  &c.  and,  if  it  was  designed,  (as  by  its 
apposition  to  cedars  it  seems  to  have  been)  to  sig- 
nify some  kind  of  wood,  it  might  have  been  ren- 
dered '  cleanse  wood/  So  we  come  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  fine  piece  of  figurative  description,  by 
whomever  spoken  ;  and  I  cannot  put  it  into  bet- 
ter words  than  those  of  St  Paul  *,  '  We  have  a 
^  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
^  eternal  in  the  heavens/  Of  God's  building  in- 
deed— 

>  £zek.  XX*  37>  38.  ^  2  Cor.  v.  i. 
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deed — ^  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God'/  yet  expiuvt 
^  we  have  it :'  it  is  ours  by  gift,  it  belongs  to  us^  and 
is  (as  another  apostle  speaks  of  it  under  the  meta- 
phor of  an  inheritance,  and  in  terms  explanatory 
of  the  passage  before  us)  *  incorruptible  and  unde- 
'  filed,'  the  bruthim  rafters,  *  and  that  fadeth  not 
^  away,'  the  cedar  beams,  '  reserved  in  heaven  for 
*  us  */  ^  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
^  for  ever  ^' 


^  Heb.  xi.  10.  .  2  I  St  Peter  i.  4. 

3  Psalm  xxiii.  6.    Compare  St  John  xiv.  2.  3* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  ir. 


Veil  1. — I  am  the  rose  of  ShcuoJi,  and  the  lily  of  the 

valleys. 

HERE  is  ap  elegant,  and  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  '  florid  *  ^description,  and  in  language  that  car- 
ries a  double,  but  not  contrary  meaning.  The 
rose  and  lily,  or  whatever  the  Hebrew  words  sig- 
nify, were  typical  of  joy  and  rejoicing  :  *  The  de- 

*  sert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose'/  '  Is- 
'  rael  shall  grow  as  the  lijy  *.'  So  the  meaning  will 
be,  that  she  was  indeed  blossoming,  and  made  a 
pleasant  figure,  as  the  rose  and  lily  do  for  a  while, 
but  that  like  them,  her  beauty  was  fading,  and 
ready  to  decay  under  every  nipping  blast.  Sharon 
was  the  nanie  of  a  country  in  the  land  of  Gilead  ^ 
where  David  had  herds  feeding^ ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  from  the 
prophet's  denunciation  concerning  it — ^  Sharon  is 

*  like  a  wilderness  */  The  other  word,  tD'^pDj?,  om-- 
quim^  vallies,  signifies  deep,  and  is  mostly  used  in  a 

melan- 


<  Isaiah  xxxv.  i.  2  Hosea  xiv.  5. 

3  I  Chron.  v.  16.  4  i  Chron.  xxvii.  29^ 

5  Isalfth  xxxlii.  9. 
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mdandioiy  sense,  as  in  Ps.  \\i%.  3.  ^  I  am  coime 

*  into  deep  waters;'  Ps,  cxxx.  1.  *  Out  of  the  deeps 
'  have  I  called ;'  and  in  Prov.  ix.  18.  ^  The  deepa 

*  of  hell/  &c.  so  conveys  the  idea  of  danger  or  op- 
pression. The  churc^h,  therefore,  under  these  two 
siimles,  denotes  heir  present  condition,  flourishing 
indeed  for  the  time,  like  these  two  feir  flowers,  and 
attracting  the  eye  of  every  beholder,  but  in  dan-^ 
ger  of  being  blown  down  like  a  rose  on  a  plain,  or 
overflown  like  a  lity  in  a  marsh.  As  a  prophet  ad** 
monishes  us-— ^  the  goodliness  thereof  fadeth  as  a 
'  flower  of  the  field*/  Or,  if  we  will  trace  the 
words  rose  and  lily  to  their  radical  meaning,  we 
^11  discover  another  interpretation  equally  conso- 
nant to  scripture,  and  expressive  of  the  church's 
character.  The  word  for  *  rose/  nSvan,  kabtzeleth,  is 
not  properly  a  derivative,  but  a  compound,  and 
may  be  resolved  into  its  two  components,  or  roots, 
an,  hgb,  to  liide,  conceal,  and  ^,  tzel,  a  shade,  or 
something  (flower  or  plant)  blossoming,  couching, 
sheltering  under  a  shade  for  protection,  defence,  or 
cover.  The  ^  lily,*  naents^,  skoskanfteth,  comes  from 
tPiV  shusk^  to  rejoice  or  be  glad ;  k)  means  the  joy- 
ful, rejoicing  thing.  In  application  to  the  churchy 
she  flourishes,  thrives,  grows,  though  not  in  the 
pye  of  the  world,  yet,  habbahy  concealed,  hidden  S 
(•^  the  hiding  of  his  power  V  *  hide  thyself  for  a 
'  moment ')  under  the  tzel,  shadow  of  her  protec- 

YOL.  II.  E  e  '  tor, 

<  Isaiah  x1. 6.  quoted  bjan  ap08tlc--^r  St  Peter  i.  24. 
3  Habak.  iii.  4.  5  Itaiah  zxvi.  20. 
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'  tor',    aiid  shoshannethf  rejoicings  joyfo^>  in    the 

*  midst  of  omquim^  depressions,  humiliations,  or 
persecutions*.  Either  of  these  senses  separate- 
ly, or  both  conjunctly,  belong  to  the  church, 
and  may  very  properly  be  intended  by  her ;  by 
the  church,  I  say,  in  general,  and  by  every 
faithful  humble  member  of  her  in  particular.  I 
might  likewise  observe  here  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
this  comparison,  as  coming  from  a  Hebrew  poet's 
pen.  We  read  in  the  historical  book  of  1  Chron. 
xxvii,  29.  among  the  officers  and  private  wealth 
of  the  temporal  David,  that  he  had  '  herds  feeding 

•  in  Sharon,  and  in  the  '  omquim,  '  the  valleys.* 
These  seem  to  have  been  his  property,  a  part  of  his 
crown-lands,  belonging  to  him  as  king,  and  direct- 
ly under  his  management.  Is  there  not  a  visible 
allusion  from  our  bard  here,  to  that  seemingly  not 
very  important  piece  of  history  ?  And  if  so,  may 
we  not  learn  from  it,  that  the  *  Sharon/  the  fertile 
plain,  and  the  '  omquim/  the  depressed  low  situa- 
tions, which  the  church,  as  a  rose  and  lily,  is  here 
said  to  be  connected  with,  must  be  of  her  David, 
her  Beloved's  appointment,  and  under  the  in 
spection  of  his  shithrai,  governor,  and  shaphat, 
judge  ^  before  she  can  be  the  covered  thing,  the 
rose,  in  the  one,  or  the  rejoicing  thing,  the  lilyg^ 

in 

'  See,  infer  alia  mulia,  Psalm  xvii.  8.  xxxvi.  7.   Ivii.  i.  IxiiL  7.   xct.  r* 
2  St  Matth.  V.  12.  Rom.  xxi.  12.   Col.  i.  24.    x  St  Peter  iv.  13. 

3  See  the  text— •!  Chron.  x«vii.  29* 
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in  the  other.  But  I  shall  leave  the  improvement 
of  this  to  ftirther  meditation,  and  proceed. 

Ver,  ^.^^As  Vic  lily  among  thorns ^  so  is  my  love  a-- 

mong  the  daughters. 

,  How  graciously,  how  endearingly^  is  every  confes- 
sion of  the  i^hurch  answered  by  her  beloved  ?  This 
answer  speaks  commendation,  and  carries,  instruc- 
tion. Thorns,  w^  remember,  though  under  another 
word,  were  part  of  the  original  curse ;  and  the 
church  is  put  in  mind  of  this,  as  a  necessary  cau- 
tion, never  to  be  forgotten,  but  always  taken  along 
and  looked  back  to ;  with  what  view  needs  not  be 
explained.  Our  word  here  tD>mn,  huhim,  is  by  use, 
of  extensive  signification,  and  has  in  it  the  idea  of 
entangling*  It  is  something  *  to  borp  the  jaws  of 
the  Leviathan  with  *,'  it  is  my  hook  in  thy  nose  V 
with  chains  into  the  land  of  Egypt  ^'  Our  own 
rendering,  thorns,  keeps  up  this  idea,  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  principal  thing  meant  here.  As  the  lily, 
the  tender,  delicate  flower,  among  thorns,  not  only 
ei^celling  them  in  beauty,  but  likewise  in  danger  of 
being  entangled,  hampered,  aijd  torn  by  their 
prickles,  so,  is  '  my  love  among  the  daughters,*  the 
church  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  world,  the  lovers 
of  pleasure;  surpassing  them,  far  in  real  accomplish- 
Qients,  but  still  surrounded  tvith  numberless  en- 

E  e  2  tangle- 

'  Job  xli.  2.  ^2  Kings  xix;  28*     Isaiah  xxxvii*  29^ 

3  £zek.  xi^.  4. 
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tanglements ;  and,  like  tbe  seed  that  fell  among 
thorns  ■/in  peril  of  betog  chewed  wtdi  '  csares^ 
^  and  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life/  What  a 
iK>ble  lesson !  and  how  needfiil  to  be  fervently  in- 
culcated, and  seriously  attended  to,  both  for  the 
increase  of  humility,  ('  Rejoice  with  trembling,' 
Psalm  ii.  11.  the  lily  condition,  with  the  tharn  si- 
tuation, compare  Philip,  ii.  12.)  and  to  keep  us  in 
that  state  so  pressingty  recommended  to  us,  and  so 
very  necessarj^  for  us, '  Watch  and  pray  *  !' 

Ver.  3 A^  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  <>f  fht 

wood^  so  is  my  beloved  nmong  the  sons.  I  sat  down 
under  his  shadotv  with  gt^eat  <telight,  and  his  fruit 
was  sweet  to  my  taste.^ 

The  church  appears  again  in  praise  of,  and  4e- 
pendance  upon  her  beloved.  The  comparison  is 
drawn  from  trees,  tall,  stately,  towering  figures, 
'herself  a  poor  creeping  feding  flower.  Trees,  we 
^know,  were  of  early  uni^*ersal  use  in  i^cred  things. 
There  was  scarce  a  tfee  of  any  note  but  had 
its  particular  signification ;  and  idolaters  soon  as- 
-gigned  such  and  such  a  tree  to  each  of  their 
^several  gods.  This  seem^  to  have  been  stolen 
out  of  Paradise,  The  *  tree  of  life'  is  jtiW  in  <!?hris- 
tian  remembrance,  and  the  ^  tree  of  knowledge  of 
*  good  and  eviV  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  These 
were  emblemsi,  so  were  tbe  oak,  the  olive,  the 

vine, 

I  St  Luke  viit.  14. 
3  St  Matth.  XX vi.  41* 
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vine,  &c.  What  the  nian,  tepukh,  here  is,  which  we 
read  '  apple-tree/  is  not  so  very  clear.  Commen- 
tators will  have  it  to  be  the  citron^  and  it  may  be 
so.  By  what  follows,  it  appears  to  be  a  fruit-trees, 
aad  of  a  large  size.  It  has  affinity  with,  and  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  root  naJ,  nephah,  to  blow,  or 
breathe,  which  i§  what  liie  Creator  did  to  Adam, 
when  he  ™\  ipahh,  *  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
'  breath  of  life  *.'  The  LXX,  have  rendered  it  W 
j(pyini(r£,  which  is  the  word  that  the  evangelist  St 
John  *  applies  to  the  action  of  Jesus  upon  his  apo^ 
ties,  when '  he  breathed  on  them,  9.nd  said  unto 
vthem.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost'  Our  song 
resembles  it  to  the  expansion  of  air ' — '  Tili  the 
'  day  break,  or  hcxvmTH,  blow^  and  in  ch.  iv.  16. 

*  south  wind  blow,  ^iocTrysvo-oy,  upon  my  garden.'  Ttue 
tapuhh,  therefore,  '  Itpple-tree/  dCTived  from  this 
jroot,  must  signify  some  eminently  jH'ecious,  rich, 
juicy  fruit  tree,  far  preferable  to  the  '  Ixees  of  the 

*  wood,'  the  wild  barren  trees,  &c.  *  Se  is  my  h- 
'  loved  among  the  sons.'  The  sons  of  what  ?  See  Ps. 
xxix.  1 .  '  Give  unto  the  Lord  P^^K"^fi  ye  sons  of 
the  mighty.'  So  our  Bibles  and  Pagninus  have  it. 
The  LXX.  read .  it,  ^  Bring,  O  ye  «ons  of  God, 
'  bring  young  rams,'  &c-    So  again, '  Who  among 

*  the  beni  alim,  the  sons  of  the  mighty,  can  be  liken- 
'  ed  unto  Jehovah  *  V  The  LXX.  have  it  fy  wo/^  &£^, 
Pagninus  and  the  Vulgate,  in  filiis  deorum.    And 

our 

X  Gen.  ii.  7.  9  St  Jobn  Jtx.  «S. 

3  Chip.  ii.  17.  4  Psalm  Ixx«iSt  6* 
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our  Prayer  Book,  '  among  the  gods  ■/  In  these 
places^  we  see  what  is  meant  by  the  '  sons '  in  this 
verse — the  gods,  the  mighty  ones,  objects  of  hea- 
then adoration,  the  lofty  sweUing  trees*  of TP^,  ior, 
the  wood  of  idolatry,  which  made  a  shew,  but  had 
no  fruit,  could  do  no  service,  could  give  no  nou- 
rishment or  refreshment  ^  so  could  not  be  likened 
to  the  Beloved,  the  Tapuhh,  the  fruitful,  delicious, 
inspiring  tree ;  which  was  not  only  possessed  of 
every  valuable  quality  in  itself,  hut  was  likewise 
capable  of  improving,  and  would  in  time  actually 
improve,  convert,  sanctify  the  forest  ^  according  to 
the  gracious  prophecy  *,  ^  Till  I  find  out  a  place  for 
'  Jehovah,  an  habitation  (literally,  tabernacle,  (r^ifivu^f 
\  St  John  i.  14)  for  the  mightjr  one  of  Jacob  ;  lo,  we 
^  heard  of  it  at  Ephrata*^,  and  found  it  in  the  fields 
•  of  *  ior '  the  wood/  Now  was  the  ior^  the  wood 
or  forest,  made  an  Ephrata,  a  fruitful  spot,  by  the 
presence  6f  the  Tapuhh,  apple-tree  of  Jehovah, 
displaying  w^,  ntipabh,  blowing,  breathing  forth  o- 
dours,  sweetness,  powers,  either  to  fructify  or  blast 
the  other  trees. 

*  „ 

/  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and 
his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.— T^he  theme,  we  see, 

was 


'  See  also  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6,  7.  ^  Isaiah  ii.  13. 

3  I  Cor.  Yiii.  4**—^  aoidol  is  nothing.*        4  Isa.  xsix.  17.  xxxii.  15,, 

5  Psalm  cxxxil.  5,  6. 

^  See  Gen.  xxxv,  19.  xlviii.  7.  and  the  prophecy  of  Micah  v.  2.  fulfil). 
led  St  Matth.  ii.  6, 
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was  too  enchanting,  the  idea  too  ravishing  to  be 
soon  lost  sight  of ;  '  I  was  dehghted  and  sat ;'  so 
says  the  Hebrew,  *  I  was  delighted/  '•^'^0^^  hhamadtL 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  trees  of  Eden ",  *  every 

*  tree  that  is  pleasant ;'  *  to  the  goodly  (marg.  desir- 
'  able)  raiment  of  Esaq,  the  first-born  *.*  It  is 
spoken  of  God  *  delighting  to  dwell  3/  <  The  de- 
'  sire  of  all  nations  shall  come  \'  The  apostates 
carried  off  this  title ;  and  the  great  idol  of  the  al- 
coran  bears  the  name  rono,  Mohammed,  or  as  we 
improperly  pronounce  it,  Mahomet.  We  see  there- 
fore what  the  church's  '  delight '  was,  and  what 
was  her  view-  '  I  was  delighted,'  she  says,  •>rOB^vi^ 
veishabti,  and  sat/  *  Sat  down,'  as  we  read  it,  con- 
fines the  idea.  It  ie  settledness,  dwelling,  resi- 
dence, in  opposition  to  moving,  wandering,  or  rpv- 
ing.  Under  his  shadow. — ^This  is  what  we  may  call 
a  fevourite  phrase  in  scripture,  and  always  points 
ta  its  proper .  meaning ;  it  was  in  this  *  shadow  * 
that ,  her  delight  was ;  here  the  church  dwelt  and 
dwells.  '  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  *^  'Oun, 
ishabi,  our  word  here,  *  the  sitters.'     *  To  be  safe 

*  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,'  was  the  Psal- 
mist's great  comfort  ^.  This  is  called  a  most  sig- 
nificant metaphor ;  but  it  has  its  foundation  in  sl 
most  important  reality,  which  discovers  its  sig- 
ttificancy.  That  well  known,  and  particularly  sa- 
cred 

X  Gen.  11.  p.  2  Gen.  xxtu.  15, 

3  Psalm  Ixviii.  17.  4  Hagg.  ii.  7. 

5  Hosea  xiv.  7.  quoted  abgye.         ^  Psalm  attii.  8.  and  xxzvt.  7.  &c« 
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cred  ornament  oT  the  Jewish  worship^  the  cheru- 
bim, if  not  the  re(M*esentative,  were  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Jehovah,  oorwr:^^^  ishah  cktrubm^  in- 
habiting  the  cherubim'.      These  cherubim  had 

*  wings  */  covering  the  mercy-seat,  where  Jehavalt 
took  his  stand,  and  gave  his  oracular  responses. 
Under  these  wings,  which,  in  a  prayer  to  Jehovah, 
might  with  great  propriety  be  termed '  thy  wings,* 
was  mercy,  forgiveness,  comfort ;  and  the  church 
now^  in  looking  back  tov  and  joining  communion 
with  the  church  then,  may,  upon  good  ground,  ar 
dopt  her  style,  and  with  the  same  faith  make  use  cl* 
the  sanle  language.  It  is  our  Adoni  Jehotoah,  who, 
according  to  Ezekiel,  adorns  his  church ;  and  a- 
mong  other  particulars  of  his  love  \  spreads  his 
'skirt'  (Heb.  "^fi^^,  LXX.  orrfpi/yaj,  Montan.  alas, 
his  *  wings )  '  over  her  to  cover  her  nakedness/ 
He  is  our  ^  sun  of  righteousness,  with  healing  in  his 

*  wings  * ;'  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  himself  alluded 
to  this,  in  that  pathetic  Expostulation  with  his 
church,  in  the  days  of  his  fl^sh  upon  earth—'  How 

*  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  toge- 

*  ther,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 

*  her  wings  *  ?  where  we  cannot  but  observe  like- 
wise, with  what  fervency,  and  indisputable  plain- 
ness of  expression,  he  claims  to  himself  in  his  own 

person 

r 

I  I  Sam.  iv.  4.     Ps.  Ixxi^.  2.     Isaiah  xxxvii,  16,  Sec. 

^  £xod.  XXV.  20—22.  xxxvii.  9.  i  Kings  viit.  6,  J, 

3  Chap.  XVI.  8.  4  Mai.  iv.  2.  applied  Sc  Luke  i.  78. 

S  St  Matth.  xxiii.  37.     St  Luke  xiii.  34< 
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persofif  «U  these  rej)eftted  manifesfaUiong  of  love  and 
mercy  in  old  times ;  and  thereby  holds  hirnf  elf  out 
to  be  the  hhfi^oht  in  whom  the  faithful  ullray« 
trt|8t)^,  ^©d,  ^  in  the  shadow  of  whose  wings/  his 
churoh  Itlwayfe  did,  and  always  will  rejoice*  There 
is  another  of  thege  mauy  places,  where  '  shadow '  is 
mentioned  in  a  comfortable  sense,  that  hassomet 
thing  of  a  strange  appearance-*-*  Shadow  of  a  great 

*  rock  in  a  weary  land »/  The  metaphor  here  seems 
£t  little  uncouth  in  its  aspect,  but  like  •  the  shadow 

*  of  thy  wingsy  is  also  built  upon  a  reality,  and 
the  sense  of  it  is  wt  to  be  fully  understood  without 
having  that  ideality  in  our  eye.  We  read  in  Numb* 
XX,  S'^LL  of  a  rock,  ySo,  ^fo,  (the  prophet'is  woi*d 
here),  which  Mbses  struck  in  the  wilderness,  the 
weary,  thirsty  land,  *  and  the  waters  gushed  out 
'  like  rivers  */  What  this  rock  was,  which  Moses 
struck,  8t  Paul  very  plainly  tells  us— ^'  They  drank 
^  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 

*  rock  was  Qhrht  ^'  The  prophet  calls  his  rock  ^iss?, 
chabedy  we  read  it  a  great  rock,  but  it  is  the  word  for 
gioryi  ±he  glorious  rock,  the  rock  of  glory,  or^  the 
rock  the  glory,  attributed  to  Christ  ♦.  All  this  the 
prophet  predicates  of  P^^  aishp  LXX.  ca^^^c^^,  -a 
MAN,  which  entitles  us,  who  belong  to  the  God- 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ',  to  *^  the  shadow '  of 

VOL.  IL  .  F  f  that 


'  Isaiah  irxxii*  2*  ^  Psalm  Ixxviii.  i6» 

3  1  Cor.  z.  4. 
4  Psalmxziv.  to.  Ixxxv.  9.  cvu  20.  St  Johni.  14.  Heb.  i,  3* 

5  I  Tim.  it.  5« 
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that  glorious  rock,  the  on/y  rock,  that  ever  could^ 
or  did  refresh  a  thirsty  land ;  and  a  christian  can- 
not but  see  and  admire  the  elegance  and  applica^ 
tion  of  this,  perhaps  to  others  harsh  and  unseemly, 
comparison.  This  rock  of  the  prophets,  like  the 
tappuhh  in  the  song,  afforded  both  refreshment  and 
nourishment :  '  A  man,'  says  the  prophet,  *  shall  be 

*  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place ','  *  the  shadow  of 

*  a  glorious  rock  in  a  thirsty  land.  So  says  the 
church  here,  by  another  figure,  of  equal  signifi- 
cancy :  *  Under  his  shadow  was,  is,  my  delight,  and 
^  my  residence,  and  his  fruit  sweeltto  my  taste/  This 
:i$  toa  frequent  a  simile  to  stand  in  need  of  explica- 
tion. '  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  *  V 
was  the  rapturous  exclamation  6f  another  royal 
Poet;  and  no  christian,  I  hope  will,  no  man  of  sense, 
I  think,  needs  be  ashamed  to  join  in  it.  The  Psalm- 
ist's *  words '  are  but  a  part  of  our  '  Songsters ' 
fruit.  The  church's  tappuhh,  apple-tree,  here  refer- 
red to,  literally  and  really  posselsses  the  wonder- 
ful qualities,  which  the  old  *  mother  of  all  living' 
foolishly  and  fatally  imagined  she  saw  in  another 
tree  ^ :  ^  that  it  was  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to 
^  the  ei^es,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
'  WISE.'  This  tree  stood  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Eden,  opposite  to  another  tree  of  symbolical  insti- 

.  tution,  the  tree  (f  life.     IVJiay  not  our  tappulih  here 
have  a  retrospect  to  this  bleijsed  tree  ?  It  carries  in 

its 

\ 

» 

•  '  See  St  Jbha  vii.  37,  38.  »  Ps.  c«ix.  ib3» 

3  G^ntiii.  6. 
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its  formation  the  idea  of  that  creative  act,  by  which 
'  life '  was  first  infused  into  the  body  of  dust ;  and 
except  once,  in  the  prophet  Joel ',  we  meet  with 
the  word  nowhere  but  in  the  writings  of  our  pre- 
sent bard,  once  in  Prov-  xxv.  11.  and  four  times  in 
this  song;  in  all  which  there  is  no  necessity  frpin 
the  context  to  confine  it  to  the  apple,  or  indeed 
to  any  real  known  fruit  or  fruit-tree  whatever* 
Let  it  be  remembered  too,  how  frequently  So^ 
lomon  speaks  of  the  tree  of  life^.  *  Wisdom,' 
(and  we  know  whom  he  means  by  wisdom  in  his 
Proverbs,  none  other  indeed  than  his  fair  one,  dudL 
in  this  song),  this  wisdom,  he  says,  *  is  a  tree  of 

*  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  on  her  ^*  The  prophet 
Ezekiel,  another  emblematical  painter^  had  a  vir 
$ion  of  -something    like  this,  in  Ezek*  xlvii,  7. 

*  Behold  on  the  bank  of  the  river  p**P  V^  VV,  otz  rah 
'  mady  sing-)  a  very  great,  princely,  tree,  on  the 

*  one  side,  ^nd  on  the  other/  The  transla(;ipns 
indeed,  alLof  them  except  Arias  Montanus,  ren- 
4er  it  plural,  *  very  many  trees,'  parallel  to  th^ 
l^th  verse,  '  all  trees  for  meat,*  where  the  original 
'  hat  it  Vf  Vs,  col  otz, '  every  tree/  But  the  apoca- 
lyptStJohn,  to  whom  our  marginal  references  di- 
rect us,  and  who  will  be  allowed  tp  be  as  good  an 
interpreter  of  Ezekiel  as  any  other,  not  only  has  it 
singular,  but  expressly  restricts  it  to  my  purpose--- 

*  On  the  one  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  other  {&r 

F  f  2  Tev^zv 


}  Qhap.i.  ii»  *  Prov.  111.  i8. 

.3  See  also  Prov.  xi.  30.  xiii.  12.  xv.  4. 
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^T€v^€v  mi  ^ivBsv^  hincet  hinc)  the  tree  of  li&>  wMeh 
^  bore  twelve  fruits,  and  yielded  her  frait  every 

*  month,  &nd  the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  the  healing 
•of  the  nations"/    'A  wholesome  tongue  (maarg- 

*  the  healing  of  the  tongue,  '^artf^/f  yMr&fi^  LXX.  or  the 
^  healing  tongue)  is  a  tree  of  life  *•*  Upon  all  these 
ftuthorities,  analogous  to,  and  explanatory  of,  o«ie 
another,  I  see  no  impropriety  in  referring  Sol6- 
Jomon*s  tapjyuhh  to  the  same  object  that  the  prophet 
and  apocalypt  had  an  eye  to ;  thus  discovjering  the 
partteuiar  beauty  of  the  church's  ddightful  exul- 
tation here  before  us.^  How  happy  a  situation 
»iust  it  be,  to  be  under^sucb  a  shgdow  for  protectiottr, 
ttnd  to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  this  tappuhh,  for 
-^weetne^  for  healing,  for  wisdom,  for  nouriiihmfent 
in  grg€€  here,  and  to  glory  hereafter* !     '  O,  tastfe 

*  and  see  that  Jehovah  is  good^/ 


i^'E^,  L^^  He  brought  me  to   the  banqueting  house, 

and  his  banner  over  me  was  love. 

.        « 

■  *  • « 

■  Another  poetical  flight  of  subliwie  devotioft^  eXr 
f)re^ing,  as  it  were,  a  change  of  position,  biA;  still 
attended  with  the  same  •  happy  consequertces.  He 
(}rdught  me-^the  satne  He,  the  king  who  brought 
her  into  his  chambers,  (kebimi^  HeK  the  word  the 
^einrft  in  bolii  places),  brings  her  in  here.     No 

Bch^'e 

I  Rev.  xxti.  1.  Compare  EzekicPs  lath  vctse,  and  se^  Prov.  xv.  4, 
a  Psalm  ^«ix/xo3.-*-quoted  above.  3  Rev.  iu  ^^  kxii.  14. 

4  Psdlm  xxxiv.  8. 


define  of  entrance  contrived  by  her,  no  forcible 
intrusion  to  be  attempted  on  her  part.  All  is  his 
doing ;  the  house,  is  his,  and  no  getting  into  ifc  trith- 
out  admittance  from  him,  and  induction  by  him. 
'  With  joy  shall  they  be  brought^  and  shall  enter 

*  into  the  king's  palace'/     '  I  will  come  again,  anid 

*  takt  y^Xk  to  myself  V  Let  this  be  attended  to. 
Into  the  banqueting  Aow^-— (P^^  '^'O,  beth  haiin^  oMv  tk 
on\i  LXX,)  '  the  house  of  wine '  marg.  I  wish  out 
translator^  had  not,  on  hiany  occasions,  acted  tte^ 
paraphrasts  so  much,  but  given  us  the  exact  render 
ing  of  the  original  as  it  stood,  and  left  the  icka  to 
the  reader's  own  imagination.  *  House  of  winiei,' 
to  a  christian  at  least,  has  something  of  a  higbefr 
sound  than  ^  banqueting  house  ;*  and^  in  the  spiriid- 
al  sense  especially,  would  have  presented  someihing 
peculiarly  striking  to  our  minds.  It  is  true,  feven 
in  this  sense,  *  banqueting  house,'  or  hou^  of  fes- 
tivity, is  not  upon  the  main  altogether  improp^. 
But  the  mention  of  wine^  {tht  wine,  both  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  have,  the  article),  such  a  material 
ingredient  in  the  church's  banquet,  would  hate  t^ld 
us  whence  this  festivitv  comes,  and  what  is  tiK 
cause  of  it,  either  as  to  the  emblem  or  the  reality  '. 
Hu  banner  over  me  was  love :— -His  banner;  ^^^^daglu. 
It  is  a  military  standard,  used  in  the  hosts  of  Israel  ^ 
with  some  particular  mark  to  distinguish  one  host 
irom  another,  and  by  the  context  differs  somehow 

or 

'  Psiilm  xlv.  15.  «  St  J6lift  xif.  2, 3. 

3  See  abovci  ch.  i.  4.  4  Numb.  ii.  and  x,  , 
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or  Other  from  what  we  would  call  ensigns.—'  Every 

*  man  shall  pitch  by  his  own  (dagl)  standard^  with 
'  the  (athuth)  ensigns  of  his  father's  house'/  The 
daglj  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  something  be- 
longing to  the  battalion,  as  we  would  call  it^  in 
general,  like  the  coat-of-atms  of  the  several  princes, 
conspicuously  displayed  for  their  several  companies 
to  resort  to.  This  dagl  of.  the  beloved's  here,  the 
dhurch  says,  was  J^SHk,'  ahebe,  love.  It  was  *  love  * 
indeed,  "^^^  olh  not  only  '  over  her  *  for  protection 
and  defence,  but  likewise  lifted  up  *  above  her/  to 
repair  to  it  in  obedience  for  order  and  direction. 
The  christian  knows  how  and  when  he  is  enlisted, 
brought  in,  to  this  host,  *  to  fight  manfully  under 

*  Christ's  banner  %'  this  banner  of  love^  which  he 
displayed  '  over,  above '  his  church,  when,  after  in- 
stituting the  winerbanquet,  he  was  lifted  up  on  the 
cross,  and  there  triumphed  over  the  ^principalities 
and  powers  that  were  against  her  ^,  Hence  we 
may  see  what  encouragement  we  have  to  this  war- 
fare, and  what  a  powerful  call  to  persevere  *  man- 

*  fully'  \x\  it,  when  the  banner  we  are  to  repair  to, 
and  fight  under,  is  love ;  such  love,  '  greater  than 

*  which  cannot  be  shewn,  when  a  man,  a  God-man, 
'layeth  down  his  life  for  friends*,  for  sinners  ^T 
Well  might  the  church,  uftder  the  impression  of 
such  remembrance,  break  out  into  the  vehement, 

but 

<  Numb.  11.  2.  .3  OfHce  of  Baptism. 

3  Col.  ii.  X4y  15,  4  St  John  xy«  I3« 

5  Rom.  y.  84  .     . 
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brit  seemingly  incoherent  ejaculation  in  the  next 
verse ! 

Ver.  5.^^Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  ajh- 

pies ;  for  I  am  sick  of  love. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  in  the  rapturous  effusions 
of  sacred  antiquity,  than  such  abrupt  transitions  as 
the  one  now  before  us.  A  notable  instance  of 
which  we  have  as  far  back  as  old  Jacob's  time : 
When  giving  his  son  Dan  his  death-bed  blessing, 
he  spoke  thus,  in  his  mystical  manner  of  descrip- 
tion, '  Dan  is  a  serpent  in  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
*  path,'  &c.  and  then  breaks  out  into  this  unconnect- 
ed sort  of  exclamation,  *  O  Lord,  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation  ■/  &c.  The  salvation  of  Jehovah 
was  a  theme  that  the  good  patriarch's  dying  heart 
was  full  of;  and  it  was  the  comparing  his  son  Dan 
to  the  nahash,  the  serpent,  for  what  reason  we  can- 
not pretend  to  discover,  which  produced  this  sudden 
effusion  of  faith  and  hope  in  his  saving  God ;  like 
what  serious  people  among  ourselves  are  ready  to 
say,  when  at  any  time  in  conversation,  they  happen 
to  mention  the  devil,  and  immediately  add,  ^  God 
.  preserve  us ;'  so  here,  the  church  under  a  deep  af- 
fecting sense  of  her  happy  condition,  breaks  out  in- 
to this  strong  and  strangely  sounding  expression  of 
being  sici  of  love.  And  let  lis  not  be  offended  at  it, 
.  till  we  be  sure  what  it  means— whether  her  own  love, 

or 
» • 

^  Geo.  xlix.  17. 18. 
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or  her  beloved's*    She  had  just  before  been  speak- 
ing of  *  his '  love,  how  mighty,  how  conspicuous, 
bow  high,    like  a   displayed  banner,   it  appears. 
Is  there,  then,  any  impropriety  in  supposing  that 
this  is  still  the  train  of  mind  she  feels  ?     We  know  i 
how  much  a  sincere  and  strong  sense  of  favours  re- 
ceived pierces,  and,  a:^|twere,  wounds  th^  truly 
grateful  heart,  especially  in  such  a  case  a$  the  spi- 
ritual sense  here  must  bring  into  our  view.  And,  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
love  of  Chbjst  to  his  churoh,  without  feeling  such 
strong,  and  what  may  be  called  sickening  sink- 
ing emotions.    Yea,  we  have  instances  recorded  ' 
in  scripture,  where  even  joy  and  admiration  have 
produced  such  effects  as  are  similar  to  the  sick*- 
pess,  nSrr,  hhulth^  which  is  here  spoken  of:  (a  sick- 
ness, as  the  word  is  frequently  used,  arising  from 
wounds  or  hurts,  as  in  1  Kings  xxii,  34  *Iam  wound- 
'^d;*  marg-  ♦  made  sick'.)    Thus,  when  good  old 
Jacob  heard  of  his  son  Joseph's  prosperity  in  Egypt, 
it  is  said  '  his  heart  fgiinted '.' .  3o  when  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  on  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Solomon,  con- 
cerning the  name  of  Jehovah^,  had  come  to  visit  him, 
and  had  seen  all  his  wisdom  ^nd  magnificence,  we 
are  told,  *  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her  *.'    What 
wonder,  then,  is  it  that  tlie  church  should  imitate 
this  example,  in  contemplation  o£  the  magnificent 
overpowering  love  of  her  R^eemer  ?     And  wouFd 
not  the  queen  of  Sheba  rise  up  in  judgement  against 
the  church  and  condemn  her,  if  she  were  cold  and 

indif- 
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ijridifierent  on  such  a  heart-melting  theme,  when 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  '  a  greater  than  Solo- 
^  moB  is  here '  ?'  Sure  I  am,  that  holy  mea^  even 
apostles  themselves,  thc^e  infallible  expositors  of 
ancient  types,  have  expressed  themselves  on  this 
^subject  in  such  terms,  as  manifestly  indicate  the  de- 
vout confusion  of  their  hearts,  and  that  tiiey  were 
in  some  measure  out  of  themselves,  lost  in,  and,  as  it 
were,  sick  with  the  affecting-  theme.  Hear  ho^ 
St  Paul  prays  for  his  E{^esiaj9s,  ^  that  we,  being 
•^  root^  and  grounded  in  love^  may  be  able  to  com<* 
^  prebend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and* 
'  lengthy  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the 
*  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye 
^  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God*/  A 
writer  such  as  St  Paul,  who  could  thus  express  him^^ 
selC  when  labouring  under  a  powerful  assurance  of 
the  unm^easurable  and  incomprehensible  love  of 
Christ,  might  properly  enough  be  said  to  have 
been,  and  that  literally,  like  the  fair  one  here-~ 
'  sick  of  love/  Therefore,  she  says,  •  stay  me  with 
'  flagons f  comfort  me  with  apples.'  The  address  is  in 
the  plural  number,  and  without  applying  to  com* 
panions  or  virgins,  may  be  taken  impersonally,  as 
a  general  wish  usual  in  such  cases.  But  what 
mean  the  *  flagons  and  apples  V  What  I  have  aU 
ready  oflfered  about  the>  tappuhh  may  be  sufficient 
t"o  point  out  the  meaning  of  the  apples.  But  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  flagons  is  not  so  clear, 
VOL.  II.  G  g  The 

»  S.  Matth.  xii.  42.  2  Ephes.  ill,  17 — 19. 
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The  word  WB^e^K,  ashishuth,  (probably  from  Vf^,ash, 
fire,  so  some  vessel  or  pitcher  made  by  fire),  occurs 
but  seldom,  and  is  variously  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
Once  in  Hosea'  it  is  joitied  with  ^'^^^,  grapes,  which 
perhaps  may  justify  our  translators  making  it  •  afla- 

*  gon  of  wine  *,'  as  they  have  rendered  the  grapes 
in  Hosea  wine.  This  wish  of  the  church,  there- 
fore, certainly  implies  a  prayer  for  something  that 
she  stood  much  in  need  of,  some  support  that  she 
could  not  procure  for  herself;  something,  in  a  word, 
relative  to  the  happy  state  she  had  been  describing,* 
of  being  under  the  comfortable  shade  of  her  be* 
loved  tappiihh,  and  of  being  brought  into  the  house 
of  wine,  with  its  ashishuth,  flagons,  ^  the  cup,  or 
^  flagon  of  blessing  ^*  Or,  if  afler  all  it  shall  be 
thought  that  the  speaker  here  did  not  well  under- 
stand her  own  language,  when  under  such  agitation 
of  mind,  let  another  apostle  plead  her  apology ; 
who,  when  sickened,  as  it  were,  into  sleep,  by  the 
glorious  vision  of  the  '  Beloved's'  transfiguration 
upon  the  mount  ^  broke  out  into  a  rapturous  strain 
of  devotion,  ^  but  did  not  know  what  he  said:* 
And  as  1  have  made  use  of  St  Paul's  authority  for 
explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  church's  being 

*  sick  of  love,'  I  cannot  do  better,  to  illustrate  her 
wish  here,  than  by  his  conclusion  of  the  passage 
referred  tor^^'  Now  unto  him,  who  is  able  to  do  ex- 
ceeding 

I 

*  Chap.  ill.  3f  3  2  Sam,  vi,  19 

3  I  Cor.  X.  16.  *  He  took  the  cup  '— •  This  cup,'  &c.— passim. 

4  St  Luke  iz.  28—33, 
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*  ceeding  abundantly  above  dll  that  we  ask  or  think,' 
'  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 

*  him  be  glory/  &c. 

■  • 

Ver.  G.^^His  left  hand  is  under  my  ^  head^  and  his 

right  hand  doth  embrace  me* 

The  only  verb  in  this  passage, '  embrace/  is  fu-* 
ture,  in  the  Heb.  pBnn,  tehabaq,  in  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.  TTs^XTpJjsmi,  will  embrace,  so  expresses  either 
a  hope  or  a  wish;  and  in  this  view,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  the*  meaning  of  it.  But  as  I  have  long 
thought,  that  there  is  hot  a  single  word  in  the  writ- 
ings of  inspiration,  but  what  has  its  particular  in- 
tent, besides  the  general  scope  of  the  whole  pas-* 
sage,  I  would  be  well  pleased  to  know,  why  both 
left  hand  and  right  hand  are  here  mentioned,  and 
that  too  in  different  attitudes,  and  for  different  ends. 
Some  no  doubt  will  smile  at  this  needless  piece  of 
curiosity,  and  others  will  consider  the  description 
as  made  up^  of  a  little  ornamental  tautology,  I  dif- 
fer from  them  both,  and  still  am  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  a  reason  for,  and  a  meaning  in,  this  varia- 
tion, which  deserve  to  be  enquired  into,  whatever 
may  be  tfie  success  of  my  enquiry.  About  the  lat-^ 
ter  clause,  indeed,  *  his  right  hand  embT3.c\ng  her,* 
there  is  no  difficulty*  The.  application  of  this  title, 
and  to  whom,  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  known. 
It  had  often  been  applied  by  Solomon's  father  in 
his  book  of  Psalms.      ^  The  man  of  thy  right 

G  g  2  '  hand* 
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'  hand "/    '  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  */    *  The 

*  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High '.'  And 
the  christian  who  remembers  his  creied  can  be  at  ao' 
loss  how  and  where  to  direct  his  ideas.  It  is  the 
other  part  that  requires  a  solution^  or  what  the 
church  means,  either  in  declaration  or  wish,  by 
Christ's  '  left  hand,  under  her  head/  The  only 
word  in  all  scripture  for  the  left  hand,  *>itCV,  shemal, 
is  said  to  be,  what  is  not  very  ccnmnon,  a  four-Ietter^ 
ed  root ;  so  like  many  others  even  pf  the  t? i4iterals9 
may  be  resolved  into  its  oomponent  parts :  And 
here  there  appea^r  at  first  sight  two  remarkable 
words  pcf,  Shem,  name^  and  ^,Al,  one  of  the  knowii 
names  of  God,  which  bid  fair  by  usage  to  enter  into 
this  composition.  Why  these  two  words  should  be 
applied  to  the  left  hand,  I  cannot  positively  say. 
But  it  is  worth  the  observing,  as  a  sort  of  wafrant 
for  my  derivation,  that  the  Greek  word  used  by  the 
LXX.  here,  and  indeed  of  current  use  for  the  left 
•band,  is  \vMWfA^,  which  the  dictionaries  make  up 
d£  'svf  bene,  good,  and  '<n«^,  name  ;  ^  so  iausti  nomi*- 

*  JUS  ac  ominis,  of  lucky  name  and  omen  ;'  and  tell 
us,  as  a  reason  for  thia,  that  in  soothsaying,  '  the 

*  left  was  reckoned  happy/  And  even  .the  other 
Greek  word  for  the  left  hand,  'aff^pa,  lias  some 
look  this  way,  being  borrowed  from  af/sr®*,  one  of 
the  superlatives  of  ^ocyuBos,  good.     I  know  the  Latin 

*  si- 

«  * 

I  Psalm  Ixxx.  17,  >  Psalm  cz.  !•  &e. 

3  Psalm  Ixxvii.  ii.  compare  with  this  Psalm  Ixxx.  27.  *  My  firstborn 

*  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth/  literally  Heb.  *  The  Most  High 

•  to  the  kings,*  &c«     . 
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'  sinister/  and  English  *  left/  are  commonly  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  we  say, '  sinistrous  dealing/  *  left^ 

*  handed  ways  of  doing/  but  upon  what  account 
is  not  very  clear.  Perhaps  too,  it  may  raise  some 
prejudice  against  what  I  am  ofFeriiig,  that  Christfs 
left  han4  is  in  a  very  solemn  process  described,  and 
by  himself  too,  as  a  most  terrible  position.  *  Then 
'  shall  he  say  to  them  on  his  left  hand.  Depart  from 

*  mCj  ye  cursed*.*  But  the  force  of  this  inference, 
if  there  be  any  force  in  it,  will  vanish,  when  it  is 
remembered,  how  a  faithful  woman  among  his  fol-* 
lowers  petitioned  him  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and 
in4:ermstqo,  which  he  does  not  find  fault  with, 
though  he  rejects  the  matter  of  her  petition,  '  to 

*  grant  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his 
^  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  in  his  king-* 
'  dom  *  /  in  allusion,  nq  doubt,  from  a  Jewish  be- 
liever, to  that  inviting  particular  which  she  knew 
Solomon  had  specified  in  his  beautiful  description  of 
wisdom — *  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and 
'  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour  ^'  If  there- 
fore, this  interpretation  of  our  present  Hebrew 
word  will  hold,  as  there  is,  we  see,  a  good  deal  of 
probability  for  such  interpretation,  it  will  open  up  to 
us  one  comfortable  meaning  of  what  the  church 
says  hqre  about  the  left  hand  under  her  head.  But 
there  may  be  even  more  in  it,  than  this  seems  to  in- 
dicate. Under  my  head,  ^V^^  nnn^  tahat  le  rash/,  li- 
terally, under,  to,  or  for,  my  head,     rwi,  tahat,  sub, 

under, 

I  St  Matth.  ZXY.  ^r.  «  St  Mattb*  xx,  2U 

3  Pror.  iu4  i^» 
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under^  signifies  also  instead  ofy  substitution  of  one 
thing  or  person  in  the  place  of  another,  like  the 
Greek  ^uvti,  and  Latin  pro :  so  Eve  said,  '  God 

*  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of,  tahat^ 

*  am,  pro,  Abel '/  '  Abraham  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  instead  of  his  son  */  *  Am  I  in  God's 

*  stead  ?'  said  Jacob  ^,  So  the  same  word,  when  ap- 
plied here,  will  make  the  sense  to  be  '  for,*  or  •  in- 

*  stead  of,'  that  is,  to  be  my  head.  And  then  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  will  turn  out  to  be  that 
great  fundamental  of  the  christian  faith,  the  name, 
the  Irradiator,  (so  the  word  Al  is  found  to  signify), 
is  OF  may  he  be  the  head  of  the  church  *,  and  the 
Adoni,  the  person  who  is  not  only  on,  but  is  the 
right  hand,  does,  or  may  he  embrace  her !  I  do 
not  absolutely  insist  upon  this  explication,  though 
I  am  certain  that  the^  doctrine  drawn  from  it  is  per- 
fectly scriptural,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
^age  here  to  contradict  it, 

Ver.  7. — I cliarge  youy  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem'^ 
by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the,  fields  that  ye  stir 
not  i/jO,  nor  awake  my  love  till  he  please. 

« 

This  solemn  charge  still  comes  from  the  same 
speaker,  though  some  of  the  commentators,  forti- 
fied indeed  by'  Jerome's  version,  put  it  ir>to  the 
mouth  of  the  beloved ;  and  the  reason  they  assign 

for 


»  Gen.  XV.  25. 
3  Gen.  XXX.  2. 


«  Gen.  XXII.  i^, 
4  Ephes.  y.  2j.  Col.  u  i8< 
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for  this  is,  because  the  noun  for  *  l6ve/  and  the 
verb  for  *  please/  are  both  feminine-  But  this  is 
no  reason  at  alL  The  word  ahebahj  love,  is  in- 
deed feminine,  but  it  has  no  my  to  it,  as  we  read  it, 
my  love ;  and  the  LXX.  and  Latin  have  it  without 
the  pronoun,  ttiv  uyocTrn^f  the  love.  So  this  can  af- 
ford no  ground  for  giving  it  as  an  appellation  from 
the  Beloved  to  the  woman.  She  had  twice  before 
been  speaking  of  love  in  the  abstract ;  why  then 
may  she  not  be  thought  to  continue  the  same  form 
here  ?  And  then  for  the  feminine  verb  *  please/ 
(which  is  a  peculiarity,  and  many  times  a  most 
useful  one,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  should  be 
more  noticed  than  it  oflen  is),  it  corresponds,  by 
construction,  with  the  immediately  preceding  fe- 
minine noun  *  love,'  and  might  have  been  rendered 
by  neither  he  nor  she,  but  by  *  it  please/  So  there 
is  nothing  in  the  words  to  take  this  speech  away 
from  the  church,  where  our  translation  places  it, 
and  where,  both  by  connexion  and  sense,  it  appears 
most  natural.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  the  sense 
of  it  ist  I  charge  yoUy  O  §e  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  these  daughters  I  have  spoken  already,  /  charge 
you. — This  is  called  an  adjuration,  a  making  them 
to  swear.  The  root  is  V^B^,  sheho,  and  carries  the 
idea  of  seven^  full,  oath.  Much  has  been  said  to 
account  for  this,  from  different  parties,  and  with  dif- 
ferent views.  As  a  verb,  Jehovah  applies  it,  in  the 
niphal  passive  form,  to  himself  •»nj;5B^^  '^a,  bi  neshbotU 
*  by  myself  have  I  sworn,  literally/  '  in  myself  I 

*  am 
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•  am  sworn  */  fttr*  J^at!f3,  neshbo,  *  Jehovah  the  Lord 

•  sware,  Jehovah  is  sworn  *  :'  So  in  application  to 
men  swearing,  it  is  always  used  passively.  In  the 
active  sense  of  imposing  an  oath^  or  causing  others 
to  swear,  which  we  call  adjuring,  or,  as  here,  charge 
ing,  we  find  it  always  in  the  hiphil  form,  with  "^jod 
in  the  third  order  ^  The  following  pronoun,  OSHK,  ' 
athkem,  which  we  read  in  the  accusative,  *  you,'  may 
be  rendered  (as  the  particle  ^^,  athy  often  is)  ^  with 
you,'  as  the  verb  Vijjatfn,  heshboti,  is  of  the  passive 
hophal  form,  so  may  signify  that  the  speaker  is  also 
laid  under  oath.  We  have  sundry  instances,  where 
not  attending  to  this  grammatical  distinction  about 
the  hiphil  mark  weakens  the  force  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  *,  we  read,  *  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that 
*'  time,  sayings  Cursed  be  the  man  that  buildeth  Je* 

•  richo,'  &c.  Them  is  an  addition,  put  in  to  make 
an  adjuration  of  it,  and  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerom 
want  it.  The  verb  is  passive,  so  ought  not  to  be 
followed  by  an  accusative.  The  curse  was  gene- 
ral, and  included  Joshua  with  the  rest*  So  again  *, 
we  are  told,  '  Jehoiada  took  an  oath  of  the  ^  cap* 

•  tains,'  &c.  Who  gave  him  that  power  ?  As  high 
priest,  '  he  brought  them  into  the  house  of  the 
^  Lord,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them  canS  mff^ 
r^^TS  vekarath  lem  berilh,  says  the  Hebrew,  *  exci-- 
^  dit  eis  ftedus,'  says  Montanus,  hs^sro  uymg  hocBr^Knif 

«  Geti,  xxii.  i6\  2  Psalm  ex.  4. 

3  See  Gen.xziv.  3,  i  Sam.  xiv.  27,  28..  i  Kings  xxit.  16,  &c« 

4  Josht  vi,  26.  5  2  Kings  xi,  4. 
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Kt^^  say  the  LXX.  that  is^.he  cut  off  birhb,  or  dis^ 
posed  the  disposition  of  the^  Lord  for  them,  or; 
aa  we  would  say,  gave  them  the  sacrament*  All 
this  he  coukd  do  as  a  priest ;  and  then,  as  a  loyal 
felloWHSuhject,  onM  yStS^,  iskbo  etthem^  be  ei^red  in* 
to  an  oath»  or  was  sworn,  with  them.  What  is  to 
be  gathered  from  all  this^  will  be  seen  as  we  go  a<- 
long.  Bp  the  toei  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. — :This 
is  called  the  form  of  adjuring,  and  the  rural  simpli- 
eity  of  it  is  much  extolled  by  those  yifho  admire 
SolonUHi'dScMig  as  a  pastoral ;  though,  even  in  that 
sense,  it  ptiay  be  a  question  whether  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  in  those  days  were  so  much  taken  up  or 
acquainted  with  roes  and  hinds  as  this  application 
supposes  them :  And  much  more  is  it  to  be  dovbtec^, 
if  an  inspired  writer  would  hare  debased  the  sacred 
solemnity  of  adjuring  by  such  a  mean-looking  form 
as  this  appears  to  be.  I  do  not  meet  with  such 
another  instance  in  all  Scripture;  and,  without 
some  such  warrant,  all  the  Pindars  and,  Anacre- 
ons  that  can  be  produced  have  no  weight  with  me. 
•Neither  do  I  see  any  thing  in  our  Poet's  own  lan- 
guage that  requires  it.  What  it  could  be  that 
has  made  pur  translators  call  the  first  word  *  roes,* 
I  cannot  find  out.  The  LXX-  call  it  Si;v<»p<r/,  pox&^ 
er$.  which  certainly  has  no  connexion  with  roes^. 
The  original -word  is  nwa^r,  that  word  which  con- 
stitutes the  well  known,  because  so  frequently  giv-- 
«n,  title,  Jehovah  Sabagth,  Lord  of  Hosts ;  and 
which,  by  all  expositors  hitherto,  has  been  inter- 
preted to  denote  his  universal  dominion  over  all  the 
VOL.  II.  Hh  hosts 
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hosts  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  with  the  utmost  dif-" 
fidence  and  reluctance  that  I  allow  myself  to  dissent 
from  such  a  respectable  generality ;  especially  from 
two  of  them,  the  late  Mess.  Hutchinson  and  Bater 
for  whose  memory  I  have  the  aincerest  veneration ; 
and  to  whose  useful,  though  by  many  undervalued, 
labours,  I  acknowledge  myself  deeply  indebted.* 
Yet  upon  the  present  subject,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  I  find  nothing  in  scripture  to  justify  this  so  ge- 
neral interpretation.  The '  host  of  heaven '  I  fre- 
quently find.  But  it  is  always  singular  ts'WB^  fiHSjr, 
tzeba  hashemim,  the  host ;  which,  on  tlie  principles 
of  philosophy  maintained  by  these  learned  writers, 
may  be  applicable  enough  there,  though  I  much 
question,  whether  on  the  same  principles  the  word 
t%i.ba  can  be  properly  and  consistently  applied  to 
the  earth.  Indeed,  we  have  the  plural  .word 
*  host3 '  once,  I  think  by  the  context,  applied  to 
the  powers  of  heaven :  *  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye 
^  his  hosts ' — V»3y,  tzebaiu,  masculine ;  but  the  word 
under  consideration  is  feminine,  tuhauth.  The  root 
is  i^3y,  tzeboy  to  minister,  meet  in  troops,  or  attend ;  a» 
a  noun  *  'f^oaiol  in  Greek, '  exercitus'  in  Lat.  which 
we  call '  army;'  but  literally,  exercise,  or  service,  ei- 
ther in  a  civil  or  religious  sense.  Hence  the  writ- 
ers I  have  in  my  eye  apply  it  to  deer  and  goats,  be- 
cause they  meet  in  troops,  which  I  think  other 
creatures  do  as  n^uch  as  the}%  wolves,  coneys, 
pheep,  &LC.  And,  lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient, 
it  is  said  that  this  rpot  has  affinity,  as  the  Hebrew 

gram- 

*  ■ 

'  Psalm  ciiL  2Zi 
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grammarians  call  it,  with  the  verb  nax,  tzebe,  to  swell* 
swell  up,  or  be  blown  up,  and  so  denotes  the  goat 
or  deer,  which  they  say  is  a  turgid  swelling  crea- 
ture.    This  application  is  founded  on  the  intern- 
changing  of  the  two  final  letters,  »  aleph  or  «,  and 
n  he  or  e,  in  the  several  roots  where  they  are  found ; 
which  is  yet  far  from  being  certain.     For  in  turn- 
ing over  the  Lexicons,  we  shall  scarce  meet  with  an 
instance  where  this  absolutely  holds ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  find  numbers  where  these  two  fi- 
nal letters  make  a  material  diflference  ;  as  >Cp,  quena^ 
to  be  jealous,  and  rup,  quene^  to  purchase  ;  Na»  met- 
za,  to  find,  and  rwo,  metze,  to  squeeze  ;  >^Vf,  shena, 
to  hate,  and  mit!^,  shenc,  to  change,  with  sundry 
more,  where  critics  have  observed  that  the  transla- 
tions have  lost  the  sense  sometimes  by  confounding 
the  finals.     For  usage  makes  a  rule  of  it,  that  tho' 
the  final  m  he,  when  mutable,  which  is  not  always, 
may  be,  and  is  turned  into  "^jod,  or  "^vau,  orrt  taii,  in 
the  various  deflections,  or  lost  altogether ;  yet  it  is 
never  changed  into  ^  aleph,  which,  when  final,  is  as 
immutable  a  radical  as  any  of  the  eleven  that  are 
never  serviles ; .  and  which,  though  in  the  pointed 
grammars,  it  be   called  quiescent,  and  a  foolish 
pother  made  about  a  paradigma  of  it  accordingly 
through  all  the  ibrms,  yet  still  appears,  and  keeps 
its  place  without  any  transmutation  or  omission 
,  whatever.     Upon  this  rule,  so  invariably  establish- 
.  ed,  and  which  I  have  been  a.t  all  possible  pains  to 
look  into,  I  cannot  allow  >oy,  tzeba^  or  rov,  tzehe, 
to  be  so  similar  as  to  interchange  isenses,  or  lend  de- 
li h  2  rivations 


rivatiims  to  oae  another.  So  that  4iio'  ^  miii^ 
or  ,tV2)i,  tzebie,  whidi  1  find  to  be  a  creature  iif 
the  deer  genus,  may  by  riile  come  !frMB  ffltt,  txie,  to 
swell  or  be  promkieiit,  it  will  not  foHofr,  either  ky 
rule  or  necessity  of  construction,  that  our  n/oi^ 
tzehautk,  coming  so  nrnturalty  irdm  tzi^^  an  entirely 
tlifferent  root,  should  sij^fy  any  such  creature. 
And  if  there  must  be  such  a  commimity  ^f  sig- 
nification between  t^osba  and  tube^  as  that  tzeba 
may  lend  a  derivative  to  tibe  signification  of  tzeb€f 
I  wouM  wisdi  to  know  why  f^iAe  is  not  so  ^tnendly 
<m  the  other  band,  as  sometimes  to  give  some  of 
its  know^  and  regular  derivatives  to  the  use  of  our 
^word  izebauth,  in  one  or  other  of  die  many  positions 
in  which  it  occurs,  which  we  do  not  find  that  it 
has  ever  done ;  and  the  want  of  which  on  that  side, 
I  take  Ix)  be  a  strong  exception  to  the  hitei^changing 
scheme,  upon  which  this  ungrammatical  rendering 
of  tzebauth  h  fiyanded. 

Let  us  now  see  how  usage  stands  with  this  wot4  : 
And  here  i  have  in  ^general  observed,  that  £dr  the 
most  part,  e%cefrt  in  Jerem.  iii.  W.  which  shall  he 
considered  sefterwards,  it  is  applied  either  to  the 
peo^e  of  Israel,  or  to  Jehovah,  The  first  time  we 
find  it,  Jehovah  takes  it  to  himsdf ',  ^  I  will  bring 
'  forth  ^n»s^,  tzebautki,  my  aTmies,  my  people,' 
&c.     In  another  fJace,  he  applies  it  to  the  people, 

aa^nuoar. 
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jaOWiKSSt^  tzebauthikentf '  your  armies '/  And  %  the 
liistorian  more  particularly  calls  them  JTW  rvMaat  71; 
Jud  tTiekmth  JthovOj  all  the  hosts  of  the  LoTd» 
^mr(t  \  lwv»fidg  Kv^n,  the  whol^  power  of  the  Lord, 
JUlCX.  One  should  think  that  this  mode  of  expres«- 
sion  so  early  met  witb^  and  at  irach  an  important 
juncture^  could  nttrt  miss  to  lead  to  the  meaning  of 
the  tide  Lord  of  bosts^  since,  if  the  people  of  Israel 
were  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  it  must  follow  that  he 
isLoMl  of  hosts,  from  his  peculiar  connexion  with 
theni.  The  tzekaiah  Jehovah  here,  cannot  mean 
the  hosts  of  heaTen  and  earth :  Why  then  ^thould 
"^  JcboTah  tzebauth  '  mean  the  Liord  of  thes^  hosts  i^ 
I  need  not  quote  the  many  plaoes  where  this  title 
occurs.  The  Psalms,  Proph^  and  historical  parts 
«f  geripture  are  full  of  it ;  all  tending  to  shew  that 
ttsigoified  something,  in  which  these  writers  thought 
themselves  intimately  concerned.  The  2A  and 
l-Odi  chapters  of  the  book  of  Numbers  ace  abun- 
liaatly  suffioient  to  shew  us,  who  and  \vhat  these 
tvuAstttk,  hosts,  were.  The  marshalling  of  the  peo- 
jpte  pf  Israel,  the  theai  churchy  into  four  battalions, 
tconsisrting  each  o£  three  tribes  under  their  respec- 
tiTe^p(ri)noes,  and  forming  a  hollow  squaire  to  encloso 
the  Tabernacle  and  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  where 
imiB  the  presence  (the  scripture  calls  it  the  residence 
or  dwelling)  of  their  God,  as  commanded  and  di- 
rected by  Jehovah  himself,  appears  to  me  an  irre- 
fragable demonstration  in  what  it  is,  that  this  so  emi- 
nent 

« 

<  £xod.  xiu  i7«  ft  Exod.  xii.  41. 
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nent  Old-Testament  title  originated-  Hiad  it  meant; 
as  is  commonly  said,  Jehovah's  universal  dominicHi 
over  all  his  works,  it  is  more  than  presumable  that 
some  of  the  faithful,  prior  to  this  aera,  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  him,  or  acknowledgements  of  him,  would 
have  made  use  of  it,  especially  when  their  subject 
led  to  it ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham ',  where  we  find  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God, 
the  al  oliun,  (who,  in  that  character,  certainly  well 
knew  how  to  have  expressed  Jehovah's  universal 
sovereignty)  calling  him '  Possessor  of  Heaven  and 
*  Earth/  From  this  appellation  out  of  that  mouth, 
«:and  fi;om  the  silence  of  these  early  times  about 
^  Lord  of  hosts,'  (negative  as  the  argument  is),  I  have 
no  difficulty  to  conclude,  that  *  Lord  of  Hosts'  was 
not  a  title  of  Deity  then ;  and  that,  when  it  became 
so,  it  was  not  in  that  view  which  has  been  so  long 
and  so  generally  supposed.  The  first  time,  we  meet 
with  it,  is  after  the  tabernacle  with  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence had  been  set  up  in  Shiloh  *,  where  we  are  told 
that  Elkanah  went  up  to  worship,  and  to  sacrifice 
.to  the  Lord  oi  hosts  in  Shiloh  :  And  ,^  a  little  afi:er 
it  is  said,  *  Hannah  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O 
;*  Lord  of  Hosts,'  &c.  In  both  which  places,  it  is 
observable  that  the  LXX.  retain  the  original  word 
for  hosts  in  Greek  characters;  and  in  Hannah's 
prayer,  by  a  strange  periphrasis  and  multiplicity  of 

nameis, 

*  Gen.  xlv.  19.  «  1  Sam.  1. 3. 

3  J  Sam.  i.  11. 
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names,  they  render  it,  Al^ooyui,  Kv^is  EXws  c-ocfSucoB,  A- 
donai,  Kyrie  Eloe  sabaoth.  Again  we  find  it  more 
descriptively  ■  applied,  where  it  is  said  *  that  the 
*  people  sent  to  Shiloh,  that  they  might  bring  from 
'  thence  the  Aran  berithj  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
'  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  inhabiteth  the  cherubim,' 
where  the  LXX.  render  it  Yix)^i(^  SyVa/xswi/,  Lord  of 
powers.  It  is  likewise  to  be  taken  notice  ofi  how 
the  LXX's  translation  varies  the  rendering  of  this 
word.  In  Isaiah  it  always  keeps  the  original  word 
Sabaoth,  as  two  of  our  New-Testament  writers, 
quoting  Isaiah  by  that  translation,  do*.  Through 
the  other  prophets  where  the  word  occurs,  they 
make  it  ^ocnoK^oo^,  Almighty.  In  the  Psalms, 
and  some  other  detached  places,  it  is  hmfji^sm,  of 
powers.  How  to  account  for  this  diversity,  whe- 
ther by  supposing  that  this  translation  has  been  the 
work  of  different  hands,  and  at  different  times,  or 
that  the  translators,  whoever  they  were,  either  had 
not  perfectly  understood^  or  had  not  been  willing 
fully  to  discover  the  peculiar  import  of  this  title, 
is  neither  material  in  itself,  nor  to  my  purpose.  The 
most  common  rendering  we  find  is  Ku^/^  Juyapwy, 
adopted  universally  by  the  Vulgate,  Dominus  exer- 
cituum.  Lord  of  armies :  And  that  we  may  not 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  apply  the  Greek  word 
Suyapw,  which  properly  signifies  '  powers,*  to  the 
powers  or  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Numbers,  they 

call 
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call  every  particular  host  by  this  word  W^/f ;  the 
host^  ivifaiAig  of  Judah^  Issachar^  Zebuliin,  ko.  Mid 
inver.  32.  *  throughout  their  hosts^'  h)frxK^itoi^^^ 
plora),  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  people  of  Isra- 
el, and  so  bids  fair  to  point  out  to  us  what  the  men  ^ 
if  they  were  alt  the  same  men,  meant  by  huaiLsofv, 
hosts,  when  thfey  joined  it  to-Ku^/®^  Lord.  Let  it  b^ 
likewise  observed,  to  add  what  force  it  can  ta  this 
confined  application,  that  tho*,  while  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  continued, 
the  sacred  writers  currently  make  use  of  this  title, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  their  speeches  and  Std* 
dresses  to  the  people  of  God,  yet  in  the  two,  who 
wrote  under  the  captivity,  when  there  was  no  in- 
stituted place  of  worship,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  we 
nMet  with  no  such  appellation.  Whereas  no  soon- 
er is  the  building  of  the  second  temple  set  about, 
after  th^  restoration,  but  we  find  the  prophets  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah,  affectedly,  as  it  were,  falling  in- 
to the  old  style  again.     "  *  Say  thou  unto  them, 

*  Thus,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  turn  ye  unto  me, 

*  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  turn  unto 

*  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts '  —three  tiroes  we  see 
in  one  short  verse,  and  designedly,  we  may  believe, 
by  such  emphatic  repetition,  to  awaken  the  peo- 
ple's attention,  and  to  comfort  their  minds  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  once  well  understood,  but 
long  disused  designation.  I  pay  no  regard  to  any 
objection  against  this    observation  that  may  be 

drawn 

*  Sec  Hgg»  i.  5,  7.  and  ii.  6,  7, 8, 9.  and  Zech.  i.  3. 


tAf^wn  frotti  the  Taimudic  ^ncy  {whieh  the^  blirtd 
tfA  the  imagiha^  watit  6f  the  tetter  ^  ht,  the  Mh 
t)i*  thb  HebWW  ^Iphab^t,  iti  on6  6f  thfe  woMs  of- 
Hig.  i.  8.)  6f  thfe  fire  defidehts  ift  ^e  sfecotid 
tfittipte,  kftnidhg  which  th*  xiherubic  ^reseftce,  tvhith. 
I  fey  So  HiuCh  Stress  upon,  Was  One ;  when,  besltlfeti 
the  kuthotity  of  tfcteSe  ptophets  lising  the  «dld  lati- 
guige,  and  whete  il  k  hotiteable,  that  in  th<!  vferse 
qudbed  from  2^chariah>  the  LXX.  h&\n6  it  twic6 
Kf^i^  Sbi^ftjtiJw?,  I  hayfe  the  totifessioA  of  thesfe  Taliiitt'' 
disti  thierftSelves,  that  Hie  chertibic  pteietice  Was  ^k 
Vfeiy  ttiafrow  of  thfeit  worship,  aild  without  which, 
it  ebtild  iit>t  bfe  dWioihirtated  wol^hip.  Certainly  Je** 
hdvah  was  the  Lctfd  of  heaven  aiid  earth  all  th6 
time,  bodi  wh^il  there  was  a  temple,  artd  Wheti 
thfefe  w^8  none.  But  it  feeemis  he  was  ntit  Jihdmh 
sabaotH,lJ6H  of  hidsts,  till,  and  only  wlieh,'  thiere, 
was  a  place  of  his  oWh  ehlisihg  fot  him  to  dWTeH  ahd 

reside  iw,  and  for  the  '  Sabaoth'  the  ^vw^rf^,  the 

hosts  Jof  Israel,  his  people,  his  chiirch,  Hi»3f^,  letteba, 
to  tepair  to,  and  assemble  in,  according  to  the  old 
instituted  and  itivatiable  pinescription ',  *  Three 
*  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  males'  (Heb.  t^* 

vsakutka,  thy  tnetnoridlius,  aetoMihg  to  the  nume-* 
ration  of  the  people  in  the  Book  of  Numbers}  '  ap- 
'  pear  beforfe  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  iii  the  place  which 
'  he  shall  choose,'  &c.  liideed,  without  this  parti- 
cular view,  ,there  ai-e  a  gteat  many  passages,  iil  the 
Psalms  especially,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be 
VOL.  II.  I  i  '  clearly 
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clearly  perceived,     I  shall  instance  only  in  one  % 

*  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  who  inhabitest  the 

*  cherubim— before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Ma- 
'  ha^eh,  stir  up  thy  strength/  (T'^^oa^  gabrotheca^  thy 
manhood), '  and  come  and  save  us/  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult, I  suspect,  for  the  ablest  expositors  to  ac- 
count for  this  speciality  of  Ephraiin,  Benjamin, 
and  Manasseh,  or  to  discover  the  true  reason  of 
these  three  being  so  particularized  in  this  prayer  to 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  unlessi  by  the  method  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  point  out,  as  the  only 
clear  way  of  solving  this  difficulty.  According  to 
that  marshalling  order,  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, the  camp,  as  it  is  called,  of  Judah,  with 
his  two  conjuncts,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  pitched 
on  the  east  side  before  the  tabernacle  and  sanctu- 
ary ;  on  the  right  hand,  or  south,  were  Reuben,  Si- 
meon and  Gad;  on  the  left,  or  north,  were  Dan, 
Asher,  and  Naphtali ;  and  to  the  westward,  imoie-r 
diately  behind  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  where  the 
cherubim  with  their  Divine  Residenter  were,  was 
the  camp  of  Ephraim,  with  his  two  associates,  Ben- 
jamin and  Manasseh.  So  Jehovah,  inhabiting  the 
cherubim,  was,  by  his  position^  literally  and  locally 
before  (^^^^  lepani,  Heb.  syccmov,  LXX,  coram,  Lat* 
fxver  against)  these  three.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
metaphor  or  allegor)^  here.  All  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  church  of  those  days.  This  was  one 
of  their  Shepherd's  characters,  and  ijithis  light  he 

is 
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is  immediately  addressed',  under  the  significant 
and  parallel  title.  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  hosts  a- 
iifiong  whom  his  residence  was.  By'  this  account 
we  see,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  fcherubim  was 
Jehovah :  And  what  Jehovah,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  and  in  christian  style.  What  person  in  Je- 
hovah it  was,  who,  by  his  cherubical  position  in 
the  camp  of  Israel,  the  then  church,  was  the  /e/w- 
vah  Sabaoth^  the  Lord  of,  or  in,  their  hosts,  we  shall 
readily  cotne  to  the  knowledge  of,  by  examining 
and  comparing  Scripture  with  itself. 

We  have  a  joyful  declaration  of  the  old  church 
to  this  purpose  *,  *  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ;' 
xxa}f,  ImmanUf  /tx^-S*  'vi^cav^  LXX.  nobiscum  Lat.  not 
*  on  our  side,'  but  with  us,  among  us,  in  our  com- 
pany, ofte  t)f  us.  The  prophet.  Isaiah,  describing 
the  child  thiat  was  to  be  born  of  the  virgin,  tells  us  ^ 
he  was  to  be  called  ^•<'**^,  Immanu-al ;  aU  'God '  im- 
manu,  as  in  the  Psalm,  *  with  qs.'  And  how  this 
was  to  be  brought  about,  we  may  learn  from  the 
same  prophet,  speaking  *  of  a  promised  child,  who 
was  to  be  called,  among  other  names,  '^'OJ  ^K,  al  gib* 
bur,  the  pas^ve  of  gabar,  which  signifies  vir,  man, 
and  in  that  sense,  strong,  mighty,  manly.  By  be- 
ing gibbur,  (viratus,  made  man),  this  Al,  God,  was 
to  be  Immanu,  with  us  * ;  and  to  apply  all  to  my 

I  i  2  present 

'  Psalm  Ixxx.  4«  7.  14.  19.  ^  Psalm  xlvi,  7.  |i. 

3  Isa.  vii.  14.— explained  by  the  fulfilment^  St.  Matth.  i.  23, 
'  4  Chap.  XX.  5.  ^  St  John  i.  14. 


presQpt,  Yi?w»  the  prajj>het;  &mo$  vji  l^U  poopgi^iw^  jm;* 
cpupt  of  this  mond/erful  qhM  wifh  tj^ii  «8pi»«»t»iy 

eonclusion',  *  Tine  z?al  oi  UwvUfrf  ^/w/<  will  pejc^ 

forrn  this.*  I<opg  after  Isaifth.'?.  dayev  tJ?«  poph^t 
^ecljariah  has  9^  p^dic^tio^  (which  w^  a?e  ta,i^l]i  t^y 
thf  higtiest  authority  how  to>  ^pply  *)  wuoh  ix»  the 

same  lan^vi^ge  with  Isaiah  ^  *•  AweJ^e,  Q  swowl^  ,^ 
*  gstin^t  my  shej^herd,  m4  ag^iiiiit  thf  ^MJli'/#4%r« 
»•  ^ cihove)  that  is  myftUaw,  saitli  the  4'<>?'4f,  of  ho^i* . 
i  My  fellQW,'  v^-itsj;^  «m»w!f A«»  fprojed.  fro^  PJ?,  <r«»?, 
with,  as  above  n^tioed ;  *  my  join/ed  pn<  cgJ^u?;??* 
tem  mihi.  as  Jerom  and  the  Vulgate  have  it, '  ad- 

♦  hering*  stigkipg  to  me.*  Aud  w  hp.  qqwW,  the  ^^rd 
of  ho§tg^  who  §ays  thi§  of  hiwwl^  be,.  Iwt  tlj^e.  Jt^?;^ 
gf  ho$te  imnvmu,  with  us,  the  4/,  God,  with  v¥»  ^ 

44  who  topk  the  l^a^^r,  map,  to  b^  his  fg^qw,.  m^ 

gp  became  the  AUgibl?ur,  the  God-m^wij  iQffM»&ghi(r^ 
Gpd  mafiifested  in  the  fle^b  *  ?  Ti^i^  I^^y  q{  ^h^^ 
riah's,  aa  put  iuto  oux  ha^|^  fey  puy  bl^^^^ed  JU)ii«l 
himself*  will  open  up  taue  sjmdpy  d^k  p£vi^§e§<  ijitl 
the  PsaJms*  which  ca»not  be  weU.  ^oea.|lK«>w§fe 
without  it,    It  will  diseo^T  to  us  \$b«t,  the^^m^^ 

i^  of  that  petitipft  fiom  the  chWQhi  tOj  tW  t^ftld  ol" 
hpstg,  *  l^et  thy  hand  be  upou  thje  ra^  ofthjy!  righ* 

♦  baud,  upw  the  Sop  of  mau  whom  thou  w^4^ 

♦  strong  for  tbipe  own  self ;'  a  pifftyer  tp  th(?  Pc*ty- 
cppcerpiug  the  humapity  in  the  same  pesspp^  with 

what 

t  Psalip  l3^]^.  9.  referred  to  in  St  Tohi>i|.  i*^ 
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wlMit  vi^w  m  not  before  me  at  present.  So  likewise 
in  that  other  prayer,  *  9  Liord  God  of  hosts^<>ok 

*  upoo  the  face  of  thine  anointed,  T^C^  thy  Messi' 
'  ^  T8  Xfif  Jf  cr»{,  LXX.  thy  Christ  •;  a*  St  Pet^r 
tells  u»,  how  God  *  ai¥>inted  Jesu*  of  l^i^a^areth 

*  isith  the  Holy  Qhogt  and  with  power  \'  To  this 
l<or4  of  ho^ts,  is  directed  that  fervent  exclamationi 
Uithp  end  of  thi^.psahi?*  *  0  t-ord  of  hostg^  ble«ie4 

*  i§  Adam,  (opt  tUe,  or  a  maw,  hut  man  in  generaV 
'  mankind),  trusting,  when  he  trwt^  iftth®^'  Th(» 
object  of  thi*  blessed  truft  isj  {i«  the  awpe  ti^mw  \ 
said  to  be  that  Q«e,  who,  by  c^  begetting  of  some 
sort  or  other,  was  to  he  cloathed  with  thj^  char^t)^ 
of  Son ;  or,  in  Zechariah>  language^  *  to  take  ik^ 

*  mao  to  be  his  fellow,'  J  shall  ju^  me9tion  aoothoi 
|»Balm  ♦,  di«tjnguishipgly  calling  the  iiord  of  ho«t» 

*  the  King  of  glwy,'  Isaiah  aay» '  he  once  saw  tht^ 
l^lory  of  this  K^ng,  I^ord  of  ho^ ;  and  th^  evaoge- 
Jigt ;  St  John  •  applies  this  vision  to  Cl^rist  '^ 

From  theso  passages,  a^d  pw?e  co«ld  have  bem 


adduced,  it  suflipiently  appear*,  both  that  the  Christ 
gf  the  New  Testament  was  tha  ^-eAovo/*  Sabwth,  th# 
X/)rd  of  hosts  of  the  Qld ;  and  tor  what  particnlw 

reaeona 

\ 

\  P«al9i  Ixxxiv*  8.  9.  •  A<5t8  «.  38b 

3  Psa^lm  ii.  7.  12.'  4  Psalm  xxiv,  lOf 

.  5  Isa.vi.  3 — 5.  «  St  John  xii.  41* 

7  *  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ,*  occuis  m  the  Te  Deom, 
wl^iebi  ^J  thft  l^y^  w^t«  tba  thr^  i;}au«es  befcre  this  oae  left  out,  as 
they  break  the  connexion,  and  seem  to  be  of  later  iiistftiony  might  be 
shewn  to  be  a  direct  hymn,  ui  iJL  ^  ptf U  «f  it,  to  Christ. 
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reasons  this  so  solemn  and  peculiar  title  belonged 
to  him :  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  re- 
ceived notion  of  this  title's  belonging  to  Deity  in 
general,  as  expressive  of  dominion  and  sovereign- 
ty, and  not  particularly,  I  had  almost  said  exclu- 
sively, to  the  Shepherd  King  of  Israel,  from  some 
special  kind  of  connexion  with,  and  residence  a- 
mong,  that  people,  does  much  eclipse  and  ^eep 
out  of  sight  the  shining  beauty  of  many  of  that 
primitive  church's  prayers,  and  ardent  longings  for 
the  incarnation  of  her  Messiah,  As  little  can  I 
discover  what  it  is,  that  could  at  first  have  connect- 
^d,  with  this  word — '  hosts,*  the  idea  of  military 
array.  Our  translation  indeed  has  in  «onie  mea- ' 
sure  homologated  this  notion,  by  rendering  the 
word  tzeba^  war,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers—'  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
*  war^ ;  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  the  design 
of  that  numeration  and  subsequent  disposition  was 
for  a  warlike  purpose,  as  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed, 
that  they  either  did  or  could  march  in  that  order 
to  fight  against  their  enemies.  The  design  was 
with  a  typical  view  *,  to  draw  them  up  in  a  regular 
order  (xaray/xfyw,  ordinati)  around,  and  keep  them  in 
a  decent  attendance  upon,  the  presence  of  Him 
who  dwelt  among  them.  Hence -so  many  literal 
descriptions    of  him  under  this  idea,   which  no 

stretch 


^ »  FoUoTviog  Jerom  and  the  Vulgate,  who  have  it  so,  where  the  LXX. 
liave  it  M  7%  ivvttfUi* 
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Stretch  of  metaphor  will  justify :  As ',  *  Vow  and 
*pay  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  all  ye  that  are 

*  round  about  him,  W^So,  sabibiu,  his  circulators, 
"encompagsers,*  &c.  w  xuxAw  ovth,  LXX.     And*, 

*  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  his 

*  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  {sabibiu, 

*  T»^  tts^xvxXm  ecuTH,  LXX.)  them  that  are  round  a- 

*  bout  him,  and  consequently.  He  in  the  midst  of 

*  them  V  Thig  was  the  business  of  their  encamip- 
ment,  and  directs  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
sabaothf  hosts,  and  what  the  purpose  was,  for  which 
they  thus  wa^t  assembled  and  met  together,  even 
for  ministration,  worship  and  praise  to,  and  depen- 
dance  on  tsirfH^»,  their  God  *.  In  a  word,  we  have  e- 
dence  enough  in  scripture  to  ascertain  the  particu- 
lar import  of  the  word  at  present  under  considera-^ 

tion, 

\ 

K  Psalm  Ixzvi.  I2.         ^  Psalm  l«xxix«  7.  3  St  Mattb.  xTiii.  20. 

4  It  would  seeniy  if  etymologj  could  be  trusted  to,  that  the  heathens 
bad  this  sense  of  Hebrew  IDX,  saha  or  /tf^n,  in  their  eye,  from  the 
Greek  verb  nf^u  or  Ttfi§fMt^  veneror,  colo,  to  reverence,  worship,  &c. ; 
whence  ^fittrfut^  a  Deity,  objc^ct  of  worship,  7E)3«s«-^,  a  tijtle  given  to 
tbe  Emperors,  Ivo^fins^  religious,  an  observer  of  worship,  Anfinsy  irrell* 
gious,  a  neglecter,  &lc^  Yea,  as  far  down  as  the  &med  asra  of  Pfailo* 
sophy^we  find  a  deity  under  the  appellation  of  Zeus  Sakaviios^  which  by. 
the  very  sound  bears  affinity  with  Jebovab  Sabaotb.  For  the  Athenian 
comic  poet  Aristophanes,  who  was  contemporary  with  Socrates,  takes 
notice  of  faim  as  a  strange  and  foreign  god,  who  had  lately  crept  in 
among  them,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  banishted  out  of  Greece*— - 
Quere,  Whether  this  Zeus  Sabazios  might  not  have  been  that  strange 
deity,  who  about  this  time,  by  the  advice  6f  Epimenides  of  Crete,  was' 
brought  into  the  Grecian  kalendar,  and  to  whom,  four  hundred  years  af<* 
ter  this,  St  Paul  found  an  altar  inscribed,  *  to  the  unknown  god/— Acts 
xvii  2  J.  > 


tiOA,  stiidoth,  thut,  both  by  <ktiyat(oh  vM.  u^g^,  k 
pertains  t6,  and  is  predicated  of  th^  oW  chtlrch  of 
Is^tel,  with  their  God  in  the  midi^t  of  them;  Ahd 
I  hope  1  shall  be  pardoned  fdt  thh  seemiftg  digr€Si- 
sion  in  iUustmation  of  a  title,  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts/ 
which  WAS  so  comfortable,  &rtd  isit  thfe  same  tirti*  to 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ood  vit\dtt  the  theft  teeft- 

hdmy,  while  they  were  obliged  to  assemble  at  one 
stated  place  fdr  the  more  solemn  ^cts  and  exercises 
6f  their  Religion  and  worship :  But  which,  if  whM  I 

hare  offered  be  valid,  cannt>t  with  tlie  same  literal 
propriety,  on  many  accoutits,  be  made  tlSe  Of  by  the 
church  now,  under  the  christian  extension,  unless  it 
C6uld  be  made  appear,  what  some  people  wftuld-feiA 
wish  to  be  believed,  that  the  privileges  ahd  fepeCia* 
lities  of  thetaberriacle  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  are 
transferred  to,  and  centered  in,  St  Peter*s  at  Rome. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  subject.  I  have^ 
been  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the  word  in  the 
Song  here,  which  we  read  '  roes,'  cauh^^jt  be  ma<]b 
to  bear  this  sense,  either  from  the  nature  of  the 

word  itself,  or  from  the  general  application  of  it  in 
every  other  place  where  it  occurs*  Nor  will  out 
common  acceptation  of  it,  as  taking  in  the  hosts  of 

heaven  and  earth,  be  applicable  to  the  present  pas- 
sage. The  charge  here  is  made  to  the  daughters,  so  to 
wottien.  Accordingly  we  read'  of  women  asgembliog 
Q\l^1i1ih,  halzcbdth,  without  ihe'^vau)  at  the  doot  of 

the 

<  £xod.  xxxvxii.  8«    • 
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the  tabernacle  of  the  (Jotigregatioti.  Or^  if  fot 
Want  of  the  feminine  vau,  (which  our  translation 
has  supplied,  and  marked  by  italics),  this  text  shall 
be  thought  not  precise  enough,  we  have  another 
that  is  direct  to  the  point  *,-  where^  it  is  said  of  Eli's 
wicked  sons,  *  that  they  debauched  the  women 

*  (nwn^lHI,  hstzebauth,  our  very  word),  that  assem- 

*  bled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
'  gation/  How  came  these  women  to  be  thus 
assembled  ?  It  will  not  be  said,  they  were  there 
by  chanjCe.  The  verb  *•!»  signifies  meeting  by  ap- 
pointment;   and  the  particular   circumstance  of 

*  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,'  mentioned,  as  it  were, 
by  design  in  both  places,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  *  stationed '  there  by  appointment  4 
consequently  were  sacred  women,  like  the  deacon- 
esses among  the  early  christians,  attendants  upon^ 
and  assistants^  some  wav  or  other,  to  the  oixierly 
performance  of  the  religious  offices :  And  it  would 
appear^  from  the  terms  of  Eli's  remonstrance  to 
his  sons  %  that  he  thought  their  crime  was  aggra* 
vated,  by  the  consideration  of  the  womens'  being 
in  a  sacred  station.     Accordingly  Jerom  renders  it 

*  qua  observabant,'  who  observed,  consequently 
had  some  particular  business  to  be  observant  a- 
bout^     It  may  therefore  be  justly  supposed^  that 

VOL.  II.  K  k  ,  the 


*  I  SaxxL  11.  22.  *   I  Sam.  ii.  25. 

3  The  LXX.  (the  Vatican  copy  at  least)  has  it  not;  and  Arias 
lUtontanus  paakes  it  *  militantibus/  who  militated,  which  here  roust 
surely  be  taken  in  a  religious  sense,  like  '  the  church  militant.^     And, 

if 
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*  I 

the  writer  of  our  song  had  some  such  thing  as  this 
in  his  eye  in  the  address  here,  to  the  '  daughters/ 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  take  under 
consideration  the  second  branch  of  the  charge, 
'  The  hinds  of  the  field:  The  word  for  hinds,  ^*, 
ailuth,  is  of  extensive  signification.  The  root  de- 
notes strength,  power,  virtue ;  and  so  the  LXX.  ren- 
der it  here  &  tchs  icrxfxrsa-i,  strengths.  Hence  under 
this  leading:  idea  it  is  used  for  idols,,  the  vain 
strengths  of  their  worshippers ;  for  rams,  the  leaders 
of  the  flock ;  for  the  stag  species,  strong  to  run ; 
for  posfs,  the  strengths,  supporters  of  houses ;  for 
some  kind  of  trees,  as  in  Isaiah  i.  29.  which  we  read 
oaks,  but  the  LXX.  s/So/Aa,  idols.  And  under  this 
Stpplication  to  trees,  there  are  many  who  interpret 
Jacobus  benediction  to  Naphtali ',  of  a  spreading 
tree  that  shooteth  out  goodly  branches.  Indeed,  the 
addition  of  the  *  field '  here  seems  as  likely  to  re- 
fer to  trees  as  to  hinds,  if  we  consider  the  frequency 

of 


if  that  Greek  etymology,  mentioned  in  tbe  preceding  note,  of  rf/S«^i,.be 
just,  I  think  I  see  such  women,  even  in  their  synagogue-solemnities,  as 
far  down  as  the  christian  aera.  For  in  Acts  xiii.  50.  we  read,  that  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  with  great  boldness,  and  no  small  success, 
preached  in  a  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  the  unbelievin^g  Jews  stir- 
red up  the  '  devout  women,'  t«k  nfiftifmt  vvv«<««$,  the  women  that  were 
the  atfi4fitftu,  sebomenah  like  the  mK:xa(n  O^V^Drr,  the  nasbim  sabaotb, 
the  *  women  that  assembled,'  &c.  in  old  times;  and  so  from  their  cha* 
racter  and  Station,  the  fitter  instruments  to  influence  the  multitude  a« 
gainst  what  they  called  ^  the  new  doctrines.' 

^  Gen.  j[Hx,  2x. 
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of  this  expression  in  scripture,  *  trees  of  the  field/ 
But  stilly  it  remains  to  be  shewn  to  what  purpose^ 
and  with  what  propriety,  the  speaker  here  may  be 
said  to  charge,  the  daughters  by  these  things,  as  I 
would  be  explaining  them.  Now  the  stress  of  this 
difficulty  li^s  in  the  common  hypothesis  of  a  charge 
or  adjuration  by  something.  The  Hebrew  is  the 
preposition  s,  Ae,  which  primarily  signifies  /n,  or 
among,  and  the  LXX.  render  it  here,  ?U5  they  do 
Tsv^herever  it  occurs  in  this  application,  by  fy,  in.  And 
another  particular  to  be  remarked  is,  that  the  two 
supposed  branches  of  the  charge  do  not  stand  in 
conjunction,  as  in  our  translation  and  the  LXX.  by 
the  conjunctive  particle  xa/,  and,  but  in  disjunction 
from,  and  as  it  were  opposition  to  one  another,  by 
the  disjunctive  particle  w,  au,  which  always  signi- 
fies or^  but  never  and.  Therefore,  the  charge,  as  it 
is  called,  will  according  to  grammar  run  thug,  '  I 

*  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  whe- 

*  ther  you  be  nwaxa  in  your  sacred  assemblies,  or 
'  ministrations  (at  the  door)  or  TT\itJT\  wSks  ik  in,  a- 

*  mong  the  trees  (hinds)  of  the  field,  your  rural,  se- 

*  cular  occupations,  that  ye  stir  not  ^up,  nor  awake 
'  my  love  till  he  please/ 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  charge ;  and  a  few 
observations  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  true  mean-  • 
irig  of  it     Literally  here,  and  in  ch.  iii.  5.  it  is,  *  If 

*  C3K,  am,  Heb.  fay,  LXX.  si,  Lat.  ye  shall  stir  up,* 
&c.  which  is  the  most  usual  form  in  scripture,  by 
which  is  expressed  the  object  of  swearing,  or  what 

K  k  2  we 


fiJS  AM  tXPO8IT10K*Ol^ 

\re  would  call  the  matter  of  the  oalfe.  Take  an  in- 
stance or  two " :  *  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  boli- 

*  ness  (Heh.  Wf^  «/  t(^  'aym  /x^,  LXX.  ki  my  holy 

*  one)  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David  *  (Hek  and 
LXX.  as  on  the  roarg-  *  if  I  lie/)  Again,  Isaiah 
Ixii.  8.  *  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  his  right  handt 

*  and  by  the  arm  of  his  strength,  (compare  Psalm 
Ixxx*  17.  above)  'surely  I  will  no  more  give,*  (Heb, 
and  LXX.  as  on  the  margin,  if  I  give,  &o.)  *  The 
particle  if,  we  know,  includes  a  amdkim,  which,  in 
suic^h  a  case  as  this,  wliere  swearing  is  interposed, 
may  property  be  called  a  penalty,  under  which  Je- 
hovah is  pleased  to'  lay  himself,  as  it  were,  when 
introduced  as  swearing.  This  conditional  penalty, 
the  scripture  calls  fhB  ah,  earse,  from  which,  as  a 
verb>  are  formed  the  participle  p)ur|tl  active,  C3¥lS», 
Ateim,  •  the  layers  under  a  conditional  penalty/ 
and  the  participle  passive  singular,  mV  alue,  with 
the  "*  vau  m  the  tliird  order,  bpth  which  words  o«r 
transfabticku  indiscriminately  renders  '  God.^  And  I 
doubt  not,  but  it  has  hee«  the  appaitent  harshhess 
of  this  idea,  joined  to  thq  impessibihty  ^f  God's 
becomiiig  li<aM&  to  any  ])ena)ty  %  that  has  indik^ed 
our  translators  to  soften  it,  as  it  were,  by  th«iy  ne- 
gative way  of  rendering  it,  and  has  raised  such  a 
dust  of  Le^^med  opposidoiii  to  these  two  ca|iital 
words  of  our  Bible  religioa;  tho*  an  inspiired  apostle, 
who  by  his  educaibbQiiL  was  no  mean  jiidge  of  tlt^e 

BiMe 


>  See  Titus  i.  2ti  aikd  Heb.  vi.  i8. 
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Bible  languase,  seems  to  have  had  no  such  unscrip- 
tural  scruple^  when  he  tells  hs  ",  that  *  Christ^who, 

*  m  Jehovah,  was  one  of  the  Aleim,  actual  irn^ 
^  pcaers)  was  made  (became,  yiw/Afv®^)  a  curse  for 

•  us ;'  and  thereby  became  the  abie,  the  one  on 

whom  the  ale  was  kid.     But  to  proceed:   The 

verbs,  stir  up,  and  awake,  are  both  of  the  same 

root,  Ij;,  or,  or  fnp,  orek^  so  are  both  used  in  the 

same  sense,  to  excite,  rouse  up,  as  in  the  address 

4)Q€rt:ed  above  *,  *  Stir  up  thy  strength/  &c.  and 

with  the  same  view  in  that  exclamation  of  the  pro^, 

phet'a ',  ^  Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  Q  arm 

'  of  the  Lord/  &c.     A  noun  from  this  root  signi-^ 

iies  siiu^  which,  upon  the  plan  I  am  reconmieDd^ 

ing,  and  as  relative  to  flesh,  may  be  remembered,. 

in  case  it  can  discover  any  thing  material,  as  we  go 

akufig.     *  Till  he  (the  love  spoken  of  in  the  abstract 

before,  so  may  be  general^  our  love  J  please,*  ?««%  te  ♦ 

hapatx.    This  is  an  important  word,  and  to  my 

{mrpose  peculiarly  significant,   as  it  expresses  a 

gi^eat  deal  more  than  what  is  implied  in  our  com-* 

\mi^  acceptation  of  the  word  please.      It  is  this 

word,  by  which  the  Messiah  declares  his  willing-^ 

ness,  readiness,  fondness,  for  his  great  work~-*  I 

•  Adight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God  */    It  is  thia 

word,  by  which  he  expresses  his  love  for  the  church, 

in  that  beautifully  descriptive  promise,  Isaiah  Ixiiv 

4.  *  Thou  shak  no  more  be  called  forsaken,  ^  but 

'  thou 

^  Gal.  iiL  i^  ^  Psalm  Ixxx.  a. 

3  Isa.  li.  9.  4  ^Im  zl.  8-->nxi}n,  hapatzti. 
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'  thou  shalt  be  called  hephzibah,  (navfin,  my  delight 
t  in  her),  for  the  Lord  "^^  delighteth  in  thee/  And 
negatively,  *  Sacrifice  and  offering  (^fin  ¥h  la  hap- 
'  fl%/A)  thou  didst  not  desire  '.*  '  Hath  the  Lord  as 
^  great  delight  in  burnfrofierings  and  sa<jrificesV 
&c. :  From  all  which  we  may  gather  the  principal 
meaning  of  this  word,  and  to  what  particular  pur- 
pose the  scripture  applies  it. 

And  now,  upon  the  whole,  by  collecting  and 
joining  together  these  illustrations  of,  and  criticisms  ' 
upon,  the  several  words  of  this  verse,  which  I 
have  bffered,  we  shjall  see  what  the  true,  spiritual; 
indeed  the  only  sense  of  it  is.  The  church,  the 
speaker  here,  (as  it  consistently  can  belong  to  none 
but  her),  seems  in  these  strong  terms  to  .declare  her 
faith  in,  and  her  fervent  longings  towards  that  great 
object  of  her  beloved's  pleasure  and  delight,  the  ma- 
nifestation of  God  in  the  flesh;  that  never-forgotten 
view,  concerning  which  we  find  so  many  promises 
and  prophecies  fi'om  Jehovah,  concerning  and  for 
which,  so  many  wishes  and  prayers  from  the  faith- 
ful, the  church.  This  she  warns  the  daughters,  and 
includes  herself  in  the  warning,  to  wait  for  patient- 
ly and  quietly,,  in  faith  and  hope,  with  prayer  and 
perseverance,  not  to  shew  any  anticipating  hurry, 
or  tumultuous  self-arrogating  solicitation ;  but  de^ 
cently  to  expect  his  *  fulness  of  time  V  and  to  tarry 
till  the  (iy,  the  instituted)  appointed  time  of  his 

plea- 

'  Ps.lmxl.5.  ^  «  I  Sam.  XV.  22.    ' 

3  Gal;  17. 4.  ..,  *  't 
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pleasure'.  These  daughters  she  divides  into  two 
classes ;  the  first,  such  as  already  under  that  title 
were,  rwava,  in  ministration  or  attendance  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  *,  so  within  the  pale,  the 
'  Israelites,  to  whom  pertain  the  adoption  and  the 
*  glory  ^  :  The  second  class,  including  those  who 
were  in  time  to  be  cloathed  with  that  title,  but  at 
present  were,  miyrt  niSKa,  among  the  extraneous 
things  of  the  Gentile  field,  those  whom  the  apostle 
describes  as  '  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Is- 
'  raelV  wandering  among  ailuth,  vanities,  idols, 
nothings,  unprofitables,  &c.  These  the  cHurch, 
the  common  mother^  teaches,  exhorts,  charges  to 
look  for,  and  depend  upon  the  rising,  awakening 
of  his  love,  brings  it  into  their  view  for  their  instruc- 
tion, (as  by  the  sound  of  revelation  and  early  tra- 
dition going  through  all  lands,  Psa.lm  xix.  4.  appli- 
ed Rom.  X,  18.),  to  prepare  and  ripen  them  against 
the  happy  time,  when  the  beloved,  the  desire  of 
all  nations,  should  come,  that  fulness  of  time,  when 
these  strangers  should  be  made '  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints  *,'  when  the  Gentiles  should  receive  '  the 
adoption  of  sons  *,'  and  thereby  that  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  ^,  which  I  referred  to  above,  should  be 
fulfilled,  where  he  speaks  of  the  hosts  of  the  na- 
tions, taiw  xway,  sabaoth  guim,  when  the  guim,  the 

nations 

X  Habak.  ii.  3,  4.  *  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10. 

3  Rom.  ix.  4,  5f  4  £phes.  iu  12, 

5  Eph.  ii.  19.  *  Gal.  iy.  5. 

7  Chap.  ill.  19. 
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nations  shall  become  sabaoth,  ministrators  to^  ^tten^ 
dants  upon,  worshippers  oi^  the  God  of  Israel  '• 
The  words  of  the  Song,  then,  may  be  recerved 
as  a  call  upon  all  the  faithful  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  to  be  still  waiting  for,  and  relying  upon 
the  influencesof  his  love,  and  communioations  of  his 
grace ;  whether  they  be  such  as,  like  the,  rose  in 
Sharon,  are  fresh  and  blooming,  rich  in  faith  and 
good  works,  and  blest  with  a  more  immediate  eA^ 
Joyhient  of  his  &ivour  and  presence,  as  at  the  door 
€^  this  tabernacle ;  or  such  b»,  like  the  lily  among 
thorns,  are  entangled  with  lusts,  passions^  and  temp«- 
tations,  removed  as  it  were  out  of  his  sight,  at  a 
kind  of  distance  from  him,  bewildered  among,  and 
grappling  with,  the  ailuth,  strong,  but  fleeting^,  vain 
creatures  of  the  shadak,  the  Jie Id,  the  as  yet  not  fully 
subdued  field,  of  wild  and  corrupt  nature^  In  either 
of  these  situations,  they  are  here  charged  to  remem« 
her  the  Beloved,  to  trust  to  the  refreshments  of  his 
love,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  to  wait  his  pleasure 
with  full  assurance  of  hope,  and  to  go  on  in  his 
strength,  ^  making  mention  of  his  righteousness^ 
*  even  of  his  only  V 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  ver§e,  though 
not  too  long,  I  hope,  both  because  of  the  impor- 
tance 

I  The  LXX*  here  seem  to  have  had  something  like  this  in  view, 
by  their  rendering  what  we  read  ^  a  goodly  heritage  of  the  host  of  na- 

*  tions,^  by  xXn^^f^fiuttf  Oi«  irettTc»^»r§^(^  sStatf,'  *  the  inheritance  of  the 

•  Lord  Almighty  of  nations.' 

9  P^alm  kxi.  16. 
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tance  of  the  subject,  as  delivered  in  terms  not 
hitherto;  I  humbly  think,  sufficiently  explained, 
and  because  the  words,  by  the  repetition  of*  them', 
appear  to  be  not  so  much  in  strictness  of  connexion* 
as  by  way  of  what  we  would  call  a  chorus  in  this 
truly  joyful  Song,  an  abrupt  exclamation  from  the 
rapturous  emotions  and  sensibilities  of  a  touched 
and  warm  heart.  Many  such  instances  we  h^ive  in 
the  other  songs  of  inspiration  * ;  and  some  very  pa- 
rallel to  the!  present  case '.  These  repetitions  surely 
are  not  for  ornament  only,  or  to  set  off  the  dis- 
course; but  like  the  well-known  iSe/tf A  ♦,  so  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  to  excite  contemplation,  and 
fix  the  attention  on  the  matter  in  hand — '  My 

*  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  (says  the  Psalmist  *)  my 

♦  heart  is  fixed,  I  will  sing  and  give  praise/  So 
says  the  church  here,  *  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daugh- 
'  ters,*  8cc. 

Ver.  S.—LThe  voice  of  my  beloved  ;  behold  he  cometh, 
leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills. 

The  voice  of  my  beloved — present  he  was  not,  yet 
she  heard  his  voice.     There  is  no  need  of  trope  or 
figure  to  adjust  this  to  the  laws  of  poetry.     The  Be- 
loved has  a  voice  of  his  own,  and  makes  it  heard  how, 
VOL.  II.  L 1  ^nd 

<  Chap.  Hi.  j.  yiii..4. 
^  See  Psalm  xlvL  3.  11.  Ivi.  4. 10.  li.lxxx.  7.  19. 
3  Psalm  cTii.  8.  15.  21.  31.  4  nbDi  }<«4^«>jieji,  LXX. 

5  Psalm  Ivii,  7. 


and  wimu,  and  where  be  pleaseth.  h  wm  eetiy  heimi 

by  tha  poor  trembling  offeaders,  tjie  tfatn  eluirciu' 

the  STtfW,  sheJmtvhp  in  tha  blackened  grey^  dwikith^ 

ittoming  state,  after  the  blaek,  grievous  xii|^  of; 

^  feiiow$hip  with  tbe  prince  qimI  works  of  davkwtM^* 

'  They  heard  the  voiee  of  theXord  God  waUeuig in 

the  ^^f^  in  the  cool  (Heb«  rm^  rtihk^  the  spiriik) 

of  day  \*    It  is  well  koown,  thai;  the  Tvrgwm^  Talr 

mudbtejt.  and  ail  the  iUbhins  insterpfet  thii^  of  t)i& 

inD%  mimra,  the  Logos^  the  church's  beloved  Hmo 

rrn^  spirk  (tHcurg.  wind)  ii»  hW  uMKd  attemtftni  is  hui 

walkings-^^  Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  eif  Iba 

^^wind  *.'    Thia  wind  \  raT^mpfm,  the  spirit  btowelb 

*  where  it  lii^teth,  Wb  ^«^«,,  where  be  wiUeth  (1  Cor.  • 

^  jdi.  no  and  thoH  hearest  the  sounds  ^a^^i^,  Yoice; 

^  thereof^'  and  none  but  the  Nicodemiise^  the  un* 

converted^  are  in  doubt '  how  that  cdn  he«'    It  wa« 

this  voice  that  made  so  strong  an  impcession  on 

the  great  Elijah  *.     He  had  stood  the  wind,  when 

the  voice  catne  not :  He  had  stood  the  eftcth^qjioifie 

and  the  fire :    But  when  the  '  stUl  amayj  voice  * 

came, '  it  was  so,  that  he  wrapt  his  face  in  his  man- 

^  tie,  and  went  out.*    '  This^  voice  St  Paul^  calls 

5(^^aTi5r^^,  the  *  answer/  the  oracular  aiviw^r,  ©f 

God.    The  church  prays  for  this  voice,  and  estolnj 

the  mi^ty  operations  of  it^,    ^ad  it  is  carried  to 

her 

>  Gen.  lii,  8. 

<  Psalm  civ.  3.     See  E^eJbielV  descrijpti^  of  his  ^  visions  of  God^* 
in  his  ist3.3d,  9nd  loth  chsptors*  / 

3  St  Jjoha  \\ii  8.  4  i  Kings' xit«  il,  xa»  13. 

5  Rom.  si.  4,  ^  PsalmKxix.  Psalm  Ixyiii.  33,  8&^. 


Jher  ^as  in  matter  by  tibe  material  vgecit,  the  ah*^  to 
in  Bf^nkuals)  byliieoonveyanceoftkeconcomitia^ 
jfNcit  Himce  tbe  sacred  &ad  -signHicant  phrascj^ 
iHiwdxMi  spirit :  Tbe  Beloved  emits  the  voice,  thte 
«pmt  trMsmiti  it  There  is  no  hearii^  any  voice 
^i^idiottt  ain  bo  heariag  of  the  JEkAoVed'^  voice  but 
by  tbe  assistance  of  die  Spirit ".  So  by  means  of  this 
^eowmbnicaiion  tl^  oburch  hears  the  voice  of  her 
fiieloved^  even  while  "^  teat>ing  upon  the  mountains^ 
.^^ippttig  ttpott  the  lulls/  A  strange  metaphor 
t)m,  wida  all  the  t  mildness  of  pastoral  poetiy'  fot 
its  ^eacctise,  but  in  '  divine '  compositions,  neitker 
witiiuai  nor  nnmeasung.  *  How  beautiful  up<m 
^  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  tibsU:  bringeth 
^gobd  tidings,  tiiat  pablisheth  peace*/  '  Oh! 
"^  tfc»t  dfi0U  wouldi^t  come  doWn,  that  the  mouii^ 
^taios  might  flow  down  at  thy  presence*/  Bow 
*1^y  heavens,  O  liCard,  and  come  down,  touch 
^  1he  moimtaitts,  and  they  shall  smoke  ^'  '  Why, 
^  ye  inoimtainS,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams,  ye  hills 
*  like  young  sheep :  Tremble,  earth,  at  the  presence 
•*0f  the  Lord^,  at  the  presence  of  (*^^,  aluej 
'  the  Gk)d  of  Jacob/  These  and  such  like  quo-' 
Nations  both  justify  and  hejp  to  illustrate  the  ex« 
liression  before  us.  The  coming,  or  advent,  of  a 
divine  person  was  always  the  church's  faith  and 
prayer.     And  the  old  church,  in  her  emblematical 

Ll2  ^  Ian* 

r- 

I  I^aiab  111.  7.  Nahum  i.  15.  applied  Rom.  x.  15. 
*  Isaiab  Ixiv.  i.  ,  >  3  Psalm  cxliv.  5. 

4  Hcb.  ;ntc»  Adon.  1  Psalm  ax«  u  and  csiv.  6^  f. 
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language,  to  this  coming  used  to  join  mountains, 
hills,  &G.  S6\we  find  it  historically  and  actually 
transacted ',  *  The  Lord  came  down  upon  mouiit 

*  Sinai,  ou  the  top  of  the  mount,'  &c.  Typically 
spoken  of,  either  as  past  or  future  *,  '  the  moun- 

*  tain  which  God  desirfeth  to  dwell  in,'  &c.  and  pro'- 
phetically  foretold '  *  God  (mSn,  Alue^  the  God  of 
'  Jacob)  came,  or  rather,  will  come,  from  Teman, 

*  (the  south,   the  right  hand),  and  the  holy  one 

*  (tS^'Tp,  quediish,  passive,  the  sanctified,  separated, 
'  one)  from  the  mountain    Paran  (of  splendour). 

*  oelah/  Such  a  coming  of  Jehovah  the  Psalmist 
had  in  his  eye,  with  its  joyful  consequences,  when 
he  broke  out  thus, '  Let  the  field  (singular,  the  Gen- 
'  tile  field)  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  then 
'  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  (in  confirmation  of 
'  what  I  have  said  on  ver.  3.  of  this  chapter)  rejoice 

*  before  the  Lord,  for  He  (KS,  la,  the  church's  word 
'  in  her  song  here)  comethf  for  he  cometh,  *'  &c. 
And  again,  still  more  pointedly  to  the  case  in 
hand  ^,  *  Let  the  mountains  be  joyful  together,  be- 

*  fore  the  Lord,  for  he  cometh,'  &c.  In  the  busi^ 
ness  of  this  comings  the  mountains,  we  see,  are  typi- 
cally employied.  So  says  the  Psahnist,  (in  one  erf* 
those  Psalms  inscribed  for  Solomon,  *  The  mountains 

*  also  shall  bring  peace,  and  the  hills  righteousness 
'  unto  the  peopled'    Therefore  *  righteousness  and 

*  peace 

»  Exod.  XIX.  18, 19,  20.  *  Psalip  Ixviil.  15,  16. 

3  Habak.iii.  3.  4  Psalm  xcvx.  I2. 

5  Psalm  xcviii.  8.  ^  Psalm  Ixxii.  3. 
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'  peace  have  kissed  each  other '.  And  St  Paul  calls 
Melchisedec  *,  King  of  Righteousness,  by  his  name, 
and  by  his  designation.  King  of  Peace.  In  this 
peaceful  comings  we  have  seen  the  prophets  de- 
scribing   the  mountains    as  joyfully  concerned. 

*  Upon  the  mountains,  the  feet  of  him  that  bring- 

*  eth  good  tidings ' — ^^B^SD,  mebasbar,  from  the  root 
•W3,  bashar,  which  the  Psalmist  applies  to  this 
purpose  ^  *  The  Lord  (Adon)  gave  (will  give,  jn>, 
'  future)  the  word,  great  the  company  of  the 
^  preachers,  of  those  that  published  it,  (nnu^aDn,  ka- 

*  mebasharoth^  feminine),  the  things  preached/  &c. 
This  root  bashar  is  the  word  for  flesh,  so  cannot  but 
present  a  most  pleasing  meditation  to  us,  from  the 
similarity,  or  rather  sameness,  between  '  good  tid- 
'  mgs  ^ '  and;/Ze^A.  Hence  this  apostle  describes  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness  {jrig  sva-slSficcg,  the  right, 
acceptable  worship)  to  be, '  God  manifested,  made 

*  visible  in  flesh.'  Accordingly  we  find  this  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah's  literally,  as  it  were,  accomplish- 
ed ',  when  •  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and 
thence  published  his  good  tidings  of  peace :  And 
before  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  vic- 
tory 

>  Psalm  Ixxxv.  ro.  ^  Heb.  vli.  2. 

3  Psalm  Ixviii.  |i. 
4  In  Greek,  as  by  St  Paul's  quotation,  Kom.  «•  15.  from  the  LXX. 

5  St  Matth.  ▼.  i. 
^'Thc  j^/ue  Mebas6rt\  as  Job  calls  his  Redeemer,  (Job  xix.  26.) 
*  God  in  my  flesh,*  the  word  that' Adam  uses  -Jn  describing  his  wife, 
mebatbfi,  *  of  my  flesh,'  GeD«  u.  2j# 


toiy  he  got  over  Satan^  that  old  s^ipeiit,  mA  as  a 
prelude  of  his  flill  atid  final  ootiqxieSt,  ^99m  upon 
an  exceeding  high  mountain  \  All  this  the  evaH^ 
gelical  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to,  ia  further  explica^ 
tion  of  the  subject  before  us  *— '  In  the  1^  days; 
(which  the  Rabbins  ackno\vledge  to  be  the  days  of 
the  Messiah),  *  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
'  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains^ 
'  and  shall  be  e^sialted  above  the  hills/  SUi.     •  And 

*  in  this  mountain  *  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make 
^  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fet  things— of  wines  weft 

*  refmed — and  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day^  Lo,  this  is 

*  our  God,  We  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  irill  save 

*  us,'  &c.    To  the  same  purpose,  says  Essekiel  *,  *  I 

*  will  take  of  the  highest  branch  of  the  high  cedar,' 
(the  contents  of  the  chapter  in  our  Bibles  call  this 
'  the  cedar  of  the  gospel),  and  will  plant  it  upon  hn 

*  high  mountain  and  eminent ;  in  the  mountain  el* 
'  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it/ 

It  will  not  be  arai^s  to  enquire  into  the  reason, 
why  these  writers  make  so  frequent  mention  of 
mountains  and  hills,  in  their  prophetical  raptures. 
From  the  Old  Testament  history  it  appears,  that 
the  idolaters  had  early  begun,  and  did  long  conti- 
nue, the  abuse  of  solemnizing  their  impious  rites 
upon  such  eminences  "—*  Upon  every  high  hill,  and 

un- 

I  StMatth.  IV.  8— II. 
^  Isaiah  ii.  3.     See  also  his  cootemiutfary  Micah,  ch.  iv.  i.  ^   ^ 
3  Hv  8aji  again,  ch.  t%y.  6— lo.  f  Ch*  v^nwjA^  aj» 


'  ttader  ^vci'jr  greeo  kre^/    But  whence  they  deFiv-* 

^  tbiB  practe  may  be  a  quefttion.    Perhaps  they 

iwty  be  thought  to  have  chosen  the  tops  c^  mouiK 

tairn^  an4  hills  to  carry  them  nearer  to  their  Gocl» 

tbi&beayeni^;  a»  they  are  refMreseuted '  to  have  been 

oBpe  ^odi^  enough  to  have  thought  of  building  a 

tQwer^  whose  top  ^  might  reach  unto  heaven ;'  and 

scv  upoi^  being  disappointed  of  that  grand  project* 

night  have  had  recourse  to  the  natural  heights  of 

ntottotainiSt  with  the  same  view.    But  indeed  this 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case :  for  however 

corrupted  they  were  in  religion,  they  were  fiot*  so 

£ir  back  at  least*  such  fools  in  philosophy*  as  to 

^fa^rtain  the  idle  conceit  charged  upon  thf  m  by 

our  wise  men  now<a*days,  c^  imagining  that  ^  the 

'  sun  and  stars  were  at  the  back  of  such  and  such  a 

^  hill/    It  is  certain  that  the  earliest  of  them  bad; 

by  tratditi<m»  carried  off  the  remembrance  of  most 

i£  the  old  dispensations  of  either  typical  institution 

er  real   transaction;  and  in  all  probability  thi^ 

among  the  rest»  of  dedicating  mountains  to  their 

idolatrous  uses^:  either  in  reference*  after  that 

ev^Qt  happened^  to  the  glorious  descent  upon 

rmunt  Sinai*  which*  though  designed  lor  a  pecuiiv 

purpose*  woul4  undoubtedly  make  a  mighty  noise 

among  the  neighbouring  nations*  and  is  old  enough 

t(>  be  the  origin  of  all  the  practices  of  this  kind  that 

we  haye  any  account  of*  in  the  most  ancient  annals 

of 

¥  In  Qur  trand^ki^Mi  at  batt,  Gen.  ai.  4. 
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of  profane,  history :  or,  if  this  shall  still  be  thotight 
too  particular  an  epocha,  and  belonging  only  to 
what  some  writers  are  pleased  to  call '  a  stupid  ob- 
scure handfdl  of  people  ;*  let  us  suppose  the  custom 
we  are  speaking  of  to  have  been  in  commemoration 
of  a  more  general  affair,  indeed  of  an  universally  in- 
teresting event,  which  would  be  long  remembered, 
and  has  not  been  forgotten  to  this  day,  *  the  resting 
*  of  the  ark  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat','  when  all 
mankind  literally,  all  the  church  spiritually,  found 
deliverance  and  salvation  upon  a  mountain.  How- 
ever disputable  the  origin  may  be,  the  fact  itgelf  i» 
unquestionable.  That  great  oracle,  the  Bible  in- 
deed of  classical  knowledge.  Homer,  is  in  every 
school-boy's  mouth,  with  his  Zsv  frcas^  lliiBcv  fjLzhm^ 
Jupiter  upon  mount  Ida,  Parnassus,  Olyjnpus,  &c. 
These  sacred  presidencies  of  their  deities,  where 
they  got,  or  fancied  they  got,  responses  and  voices^ 
are  standing  monumentss  of  the  practice.  And  Ma-' 
homefs  mountain^  (which  he  went  to,  because  it 
would  not  come  to  him),  makes  a  flaming  figure 
in  the  history  of  that  diabolical  ape.  To  reform  or 
prevent  these  abuses,  Jehovah  reclaims  all  to  him- 
self) and,  through  the  whole  of  his  Old-Testament 
revelation,  continues  the  symbolical  appropriation, 
as  he  had  done  by  the  ark  after  the  flood*,  of 
mountains  and  hills,  to  typify  his  poinr  in  triumplv- 
ing  over  them,  and  his  goodness  in  proclaiming 

glad 

<  Ges.  viii.  4. 
»  Isaiah  Kv.  9.  i  St  Pctcf  iii.  26.  2i« 


glad  tidingti  q£'  ptdce  from  them«  Hence;  tfaeiiy  yim 
csmiot  but  ae&tiie  fitriklng  beauty^  as  well  ad  p^oM* 
Iwr  propriety  .of  the.  descr  i{rt;ian  of  her  BeWed;  pivm 
en  hf  the  church  in  these  ^ordfe-^'  Behold  ^eeom^* 
^  eth^  leaping  upon  the  mountains,,  skipping  upon 
^  the  hillsy'  tdr  shew  the  joy  and  triumph  tfiirch  ]m 
^TSB  tD bring '^th  him/  /     '" 

V£ft..9.*-^il^  beloved  is  like  a  tw^  or  a^  yeung  hari  i 
i^olihe  uandeth  bdkind  our  waU^  he  looheth  forth 
M'the  wimbu^  shewing  himself  through  the' lattice.  * 

The  comparison  here  is  still  mlative  to  his  com* 
inf^  and  descriptive  of  the  swiftness  of  it.  '  Surely  I 
^  come  quickly/  ssLys  the  beloved  himself'.  '  As  the 
*  lightning  Cometh,  so  shall  the  coming  of  th«  Son  of 
'  man  be  */  This  was  his  coming  in  flesh  foretold, 
'  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  ^  :* 
And  so  here^  *  Behold  he  leapeth  upon  the  moun- 
'  tains '<^ '  Behold  he  standeth  behind  our  wall/ 
The  mind  is  hurried  on  with  a  quickness  that  can* 
not  be  described,  and  which  even  the  intermediate 
simile  does  not  fully  express— LiA'e  a  roe,  or  a  young 
hart.  The  translations  keep  the  true  reading  here, 
or,  which  in  the  7th  VCTse  they  had  rendered  and.* 
The  word  too  for '  roe/  is  '•3*,  txetfi,  from  its  own  root 
n^sr,  izebe,  different  from  ^32^,  tzeba,  as  I  have  explain- 
already.    A  young  hart^^^"^^^  "^y,  opher  haailim, 

VOL.  II.  Mm  literally 

I  Rev.  xxil.  to.  *  St  Mftfth. xsdn  27. 

3  Maladht  iiij.  i.  &«* 
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literally,  *  dust  of  the  ailim/  From  the  Concor- 
dances we  find,  that  this  epithet  oocurs  only  here* 
ftnd '  in  other  two  passages  of  this  Song,  sq  is  pecu* 
liar  to  it :  and  the  Lexicons  explain  it  to  signify 
«  dusted,  or  powdered  over,'  as  they  say  the  skins  of 
tiiese  young  creatures  are.  But  might  not  our  di*- 
vinely  inspired  Poet,  by  this  particular  expression, 
have  had  some  particular  idea  in  his  thoughts  upon 
this  occasion?  The  word  dust,  ^^  (the  dust  of 
which  Adam  was  formed),  when  in  any  conjunct 
tion  applied  to  the  Beloved,  has,  I  diould  think,  a 
peculiar  meaning,  and  might  lead  the  mind  to  be- 
hold him  in  an  attitude,  which  cannot  &il  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  people.  One  of  the  old  faithful 
could  view  him  under  the  charact^  of  Redeemer, 
in  this  light*  ;  and  believed  that  he  should  stand 
upon  the  earth,  literally,  *  arise  in '  opheVf  dust. 

The  description  proceeds  thus :  Behold  ke  stand-- 
ilh  behind  our  wall.  What  this  wall  means,  we  can- 
not positively  say.  In. a  spiritual  sense,  it  may  sig- 
nify his  appearing,  or  taking  up  his  stand,  (so  the 
root  Toy,  omdf  implies),  not  only  when,  but  likewise 
where,  least  expected.  This  is  expressed  here,  a$ 
'  afterwards  in  prophetic  language  ^  '  thine  ears  shall 
'  hear  a  word  (*Ol,  dabar^  logos,  the  speaker)  be-- 
'  hind  thee,'  &c.  He  looketh  forth  at  the  wifidoms^ 
shewing  himself  through  the  latticed — There-  is  an 

appar- 

>  Ver.  17.  and  cb.  viii.  14.  %  Job  xlx.  26^. 

3  Isaiab  xxXf  21* 


-  ^ 

apparent  incongruity  here  with  the  forpier  p09itio4 
in  any  sense  that  the  common  notion  can  put  upoA 
it ;  unless  by  supposing,  as  some  do;  that  from  be*^ 
hind  the  wall  he  was  looking  in  at  the  windows; 
&c.  which  the  truesense  does,  not  require,  and  the 
words  will  not  admit.  The  ppepositioh  p,  min,  (bo- 
foro  windows  and  lattice),  always  and  only  denote!^ 

*  frbm,'  or  o^  of,  as  usage  evinces,  and  can  never  be 
brought  to  signify  tfirough,  in  the  forced  sense  of  m- 
io.  , So  we  find  it  in  its  contracted  form,  D,  me,  join- 
ed with  this  very  verb',  *  From  (out  of)  the  place 

*  of  his  habitation  he  looketh  upon  all  the  inhabir 

*  tants  of  the  earth.'  .  Here  the  construction  cer^ 
taihly  limits  the  sense  to  looking  forth.  And,  as 
the  construction  isthe«ame,  if  not  stronger,  in  the 
place  before  us,  why  not  explain  it  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  am  aware  of  the  common  prejudice  entertained 
against  what  is  called  *  grammatical  strictness,'  in 
this  language,  and  of  the  usual  appeal  to  reason, 
where  grammar  is  deficient,  or  gives  such  a  sense  as 
the  mind  will  not  submit  to.  In  human  compositions 
perhaps  this  might  be  \3entured  upon :  But  in  divine 
dictates  it  is  dangerous.  And  a  safer  way  would  be, 
to  bring  our  minds  to  such  a  sense  as  grammar 
(God's  grammar  in  this  case)  exhibits,  or  to  let  a- 
lone  the  few  places  (and  but  few,  if  any  they  are) 
where  such,  grammatical  inconsistency  occurs.-^-r- 
However,  few  though  they  be,  this  place  is  none 
ef  them.    The  sense  discovers  itself,  if  we  can  only 

M  m  2  find  < 

y  Psalm  xx]^iii,  14, 


^ed  wiiif  tn  wb^t  tei^pect  ^  wihtlow^  vadlittikiGe'  can 
ke>  »id  to  belong  to  the  Beloved  The  wwd  ^^  f% 
Mnuth^  \rindQWs,  ooines  by  detrivafioii  fimti  ^  or 
h^Sn^  halw  kalal,  whieh^  amoQg  otb^r  .$ignilidEi.ti}0ci4 
litB  •'  to  apei),  to  begui>!  Kcording  to'wji^icjb  scmi^ 
ifiterpfet  .tl^iafc  passage  \  ^  theo  began  rnQti'  &^  br 
'^.doen  .was  an  opening  to  call  on  Ibe  mttee  of  tibib 
*  Lord/  The  first  time  we  har^  the  ^ofd  isin^Ge^ 
•Besis^-^*  Noah  opened  the  j^^,.  k$iun,  oi  thft  raiiu* 
where  the  context  wartants  to  taranakte  it  ^  wicb- 
* dow/  in  ouracoeptatbn  cf  that  wofd.  ThiEwfai?- 
dow,  or  opening  in  the  ark^  had  beannlade  bydi^ 
jection  ^  and  is  called  Visr^  /j^dr,  wbicb  cairi^s  the 
idea  of  'clear  or  pellucid/  and  is  the  siri^vkr  of 
iidhat  the  transktions  render  noon-^day*  ^And  whalt 
the  Beloved  maketh  his  dock  to  rest4lmlmg«^  The 
halnuth,  windoTre,  thereiore,  frona  tbifl^  idWersified 
account  of  the  ark»  which  ^6  know  was  tjrpiGal^iaaafy 
here  sigaily  ctearDesses^  transftarenc^es^  ov  op^ti- 
'.kigs ;  and  may  have  refei^enee  to  tkose  diacoTMMs 
and  mspiiile^tationd  ot^  tumadl;  tbiNe  .Wan^rterfc^, 
effnlgencts  of  Deity  m  oLfk^Uxtit^mhevk  Jle  l^iOk^ 
.on  tbe  children  oi  mea ;  aodi  wb^n  hy  ibese  m^iis 
the  laithful  oi  all  ages^  w^reucoBftifeirted  with  a  sight, 
a  ^litopse,  as  it  were  mjfos^Mr  a ^  thro'^ianwinddw 
'  view;  of  bis  day,  the  day  of  his  tabertiaeKng*  in 
•flesh  ^     Shming  kimsilf  tbdmgh  tfu^  toirtrc;*^The 


»  Gen.  iv,  26,  a  Chap.  viii.J,6. 

3  Gem  vi,  16.  4  Chap,  i,  7.  above. 

$  St  Jehis  Tlii.  56^ 


w(>rd  for  Uittiw  k.  df  uncertaili  meaning;  t:nrrff\ 
hahharkim,  plural :  A^a  verb  ^w*  find  it  in  the  book 
4)S  Pforerbs*,  -'  tlae  slothful  maa  dots  not  (TT^ 

*  Hmrk)  tou^tj  we  read  it,  the  LXX.  msv^nai,  pre- 
]pli£e»  Wf a  hav£  ft.  again,  or.  something  like  it,  in 
Cbaldaic  *t  ^  aeitheii  .^vas  their  hair  (•nnftn^  hWifmrli^ 
^singed  f  and  these  three  aare  the  only  place*  #herfe 
vre.  itteelt*  with  it,  which  gives  Jittle  i^itisfectioif. 
.We  hav6  anothe?  word  for  lattiie  entirely  differetst 
iifom  this:*— '  The  mother  of  Sia^a  cried  ^fhrougii 

*  the  lattice/  a^Mrt,.  haa^inab^  •  IJOL  2bcrtiwn?f,  jiiefc- 
W(»pk.  When  usage  therefore  cannoit,  as  in  thus 
ca9e,  point  out  tl>e<  senses  recourse  must  be  had  to 
derivation.  .  And  here^  if  the  ridle  be  jmt,  which 
critics  in  the  language  lay  down,  of  resolving  tri- 
literals  into  their  biliteral  roots^  where  it  eatn  be 
dooe^  our  present  wdrd  TVt,  appears  to  be  maMie  up 
•Q^*T\^  kar,  hot,  aud  T>,  rak  soft  or  tender,  so  will^ap-, 
ply  to  the  text  ia  the  Proverbs,  oi? preparing  venison, 
laMiking  it  soft  by  li6at ;  and  here,  in  application  to 
tiiNd  Beloved,  may  mean  something  under  this  dou- 
ble etyroological  character  of  both  *  hot  and  tender/ 
But  how  to  caf  r»y  this  into  knterpietation,  I  own^  is 
the  difficulty,  and  miast  be  cautiously  attempted ;  on- 
ly  with  this  satisfaction,  that  there  is  no  more  gram-^ 
maitiea^  hindrance  6or  my  way  olreierring  this  word 
to  the  belovjed-,  than,  to  the  common  oiie  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  bride's  windows.  The  verb,  too,  T^^D, 
mfmV;t,  which  We  read,  ^  sh€fwing  himself,'  is  of 

much 
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much  fuller  comprehension.  The  root  is  rv,  tziti, 
to  blossom  or  flourish,  as  on  our  margin,  *  flou- 
'  rishing/  Hence  comes  the  noun  tzitz,  for  *  the 
^  golden  plate/  the    same   with   the   holy  nazar\ 

•  crown '  on  Aaron's  forehead '— -  *  On  himself 
•on  David,  the  beloved,  shall  his  crown,  nazara^ 

•  (LXX.  TO  'icyioca-iAocy  sanctification),  itziif&,  LXX.  f^- 

•  uvSrnrH,  flourish  :'  and  it  has  affinity  with  natz,  to 
Bhoot  out  in  sparks,  or  points,  to  sparkle,  glitter, 
&c.  So  the  harkinif  lattice,  from  which  he  flou- 
rishes  and  sparkles,  may,  as  parallel  to  the  windows, 
be  another  description  of  his  prefigurative  appear- 
ances in  their  consequences  or  effects,  as  both  warm- 
ing and  comforting  the  heart  with  a  soft  and  quick- 
ening heat ;  similar  to  what,  we  read,  was  actually 
the  case  ""in  the  days  of  his  conversation  upon  earth. 
'  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he  talk- 
^  ed  to  us  by  the  way,  and  opened,  liYiwiysv,  to  us  the 
'  scriptures  *  ?'  Do  we  not  find  the  Beloved  on  this 
occasion,  literally,  as  it  were,  carrying  into  act  the 

-  present  emblematical  representation  of  him, '  look- 

•  ing  through  the  windows,  flourishing,  sparkling, 

•  through  the  lattice,'  as  introductory,  by  the  expli- 
cation I  have  given,  of  what  follows. 

*  4 

s  Ver.  ,10. — My  Beloved  spake  and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up 
my  lov^,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

From  this,  to  the  15th  verse  iqclusive  is  the  Be- 
loved's 

«  ^  ev.  vUi.  $.  trairferred  Psalm  9xxxu.  i8.  »  St  Luke  xiir.  32. 
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loved's  speech  frMn  the  church's  mouth ;  iiot  by  way. 
of  dialogue,  as  if  he  were  personally  present,  but  a 
monody  or  soliloquy  of  her  own,  rejoicing  in,  and 
publishing,  under  a  flow  of  beautiful  •  allusion,  his 
gracious  call  and  invitation  to  her.  The  beginning 
of  it,  in  this  verse,  needs  little  or  no  comment : 
only  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  way  and 
mariner,  in  which  that  gracious  call  is  here  said  to 
be  given ;  not  by  a  bare  inward  impulse,  or  a  fan- 
cied impression  on  the  imagination,  as  is  too  often 
pretended,  but  described  in  the  same  terras,  and 
under  the  same  form  with  the  authoritative  dic- 
tates and  communications  which  we  call  '  revela- 
\  tion/  as  *  God  spake  unto  Noah,  unto  Abraham, 
"^  unto  Moses,  &c,  saying ;'  so  here,  *  my  Beloved 
^  spake  and  said  unto  me/  The  language  is  the 
same ;  let  the  same  doctrine  be  drawn  from  it. 
Rise  up,  my  love,  &c.  ^^Rising^  we  know,  denotes  a 
change  of  posture,  and  implies  that  a  previous  fal- 
ling, sitting,  or  lying,  had  taken  place.  The  calls 
of  the  Beloved  oft  begin  with  this :  so  Isaiah  Ix.  1  • 

*  Arise,  (Wp,  kumi\  shine/  &c.  which  St  Paul  thus 
enlarges  upon ',  '  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  a^ 

*  rise  from  the  dead/  So  said  Jesus  to  the  dead 
girl*,  Talitha  kumi,  ^  Damsel  arise/  This  not 
only  points  out  the  meaning  of  the  call,  but 
likewise  shews  the  power  given  of  obedience  to 
it.  Of  this  we  have  a  similar  instance,  in  common 
life^  when  we  observe  a  call  to,  or,  as  we  properly 

term 

I 

<  Eplnei,  7. 14,  9  St  Mark  y,  ^u 


term  tt^  upon^  a  person  iti  slfeep,  working  an  eflfeet 
whkh  we  see  is  felt,  but  can  hardly  be  described.- 
So  is  the  case  with  the  Belof  <>d*s  call  upon  the 
church,  and  upon  every  believer.  It  infuses  life, 
motion,  power ;  not  only  commands,  but  enables 
us  to  arise.  There  can  be  no  rising  without  this 
call,  from  sin,  security,  or  the  grave.  We  may 
slight  or  reject  it',  even  when  we  are  forced  to  hear 
it.  The  sluggard  hears  the  awakening  call ;  he 
cannot  keep  from  hearing  it,  so  fiir  it  works  *  irre- 

*  sistibly'  upon  him ;  but  his  slothful  desire  after  *  a 

*  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber^  a  little 

*  mpre  folding  of  the  hands  to  ^leep  *,*  hinders  him 
from  complying  with  it,  as  does  the  willing,  active, 
industrious  labourer,  when  awakened  from  his 
sleep.  We  see  this  hold  in  things  natural,  and  it 
does  190  in  things  spiritual.  There  is  a  difference 
between  hearing  and  hearkening  ;  the  former  is  an 
impression  on  the  organs,  and  must  go  first,  the 
latter  is  an  operation  of  the  will,  and  must  follow, 

•  to  produce  effect.  So  is  it  with  the  Beloved's  call, 
we  may  refuse  to  hearken  to  it,  but  we  cannot  be 
without  hearing  it.  Rise  up  and  come  away — ^  ^^^ 
kkiy  leka,  come  along,  the  usual  Hebrew  phrase  in 
such  cases.  So  says  our  Lord  ^  *  Come  unto  me,* 
IsvT^j  as  we  usually  say  *  come,*  to  one  another,  by 
t^  ay  of  invitation,  not  necessarily  implying  loco- 
mbtion,  or  action,  in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ; 

but^ 

'  Prov.  1.  24.  Isaiah  Ixv.  I2,  &c. 
a  Prov.vi.  ra.  3  St  Matth.  w.  iS. 
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but,  (as  in  the  Psalm),  '  O  come,  tj'?,  leJcu,  ^\jtb, 

*  venit^  let  us  sing ' ;'  thus  exciting,  encouraging^ 
pronipting,  and  from  the  Beloved's  mouth,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  quickening,  strengthening,  and  sup- 
porting.    *  This  hvtBf  '  Come,  ye  that  labour,  and 

*  are  heavy  laden,'  if  from  a  deep  sense  of  our  weak 
and  impotent  condition^  we  attend  to,  and  rejoice 
in,,  and  comply  with  it  now,  will  in  the  end  bring  us 
to  the  joyful  sound  of  that  truly  powerful  and  at- 
tracting hvTh  *  Come— ^ye  blessed  of  my  Father*/ 

Ver.  1 1 For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over 

and  gone. 

There  is  little  occasion  for,  and  less  edification 
by,  guessing  from  such  particularities  as  this,  in 
what .  season  of  the  year  this  poem  was  written ; 
especially  as  we  know,  that  our  seasons  do  not  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  land  of  Judea.  In  the 
spiritual  view,  all  that  is  said  here  might  have  been 
said  at  any  time,  as  our  Saviour's  parable  of  *  the 
^  sower  going  out  to  sow,'  does  not  fix  the  time  of 
it  to  the  sowing  season.  The  allusions  made  use  of 
here  are  easily  interpiseted.  Winter,  we  know,  is  a 
time  of  cold  and  indolence  ;  the  face  of  the  earth 
frozen  and  chilled,  all  vegetation  stopped,  and 
Avhatever  depends  on  light,  heat,  and  warmth,  in  a 
languishing  state.  Put  all  this  in  a  spiritual  dress, 
and  it  will  readily  appear  what  we  ought  to  make 
VOL.  II.  N  n  of 

>  Psalm  xcT.  I.  3  St  Mattfa.  zxv.  34« 
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of  it.  The  church  has  witnessed,  every  believer  has 
felt,  what  the  word  for  winter  imports.  It  seems  to 
come  from  re,  sath,  to  irritate,  to  stir  up,  mostly  in 
a  bad  sense ' ;  so  denotes  the  time  of  troubles,  temp- 
tations, rough  boisterous  assaults ;  a  time  ugly  and 
unpleasant  in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  conse-  . 
quences.  The  rain  is  over  and  gone. — The  original 
word  here  marks  a  change  of  condition,  such  as  is 
wrought  by  the  call  of  the  Beloved,  when  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  dispels  the  dark,  dead,  winter 
state  of  the  soul,  dries  up  the  overflowing  rains, 
the  black,  lowering,  uncomfortable  face  of  things, 
changes  it  to  a  pleasant,  delightful,  vivifying  condi- 
tion ;  as  it  follows — 

Ver.  12 — The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

The  earth,  in  the  abstract,  as  here  used,  stands 
in  scripture  for  all  nations,  all  lands,  mankind  in 
general,  and  often  for  the  wicked  in  distinction. 
.  At  the  time  of  which  the  Beloved  here  speaks,  at 
the  voice  of  his  call,  the  flowers  (C3'»»iri,  hanatznim, 
the  shoots,  sparkles,  glancings,  as  above  noticed) 
appear,  or  are  seen  upon  the  earth :  not,  as  in  na- 
ture, from,  or  out  of, .  the  earth,  as  its  own  produc- 
tion,  but  upon  it,  as  an  extraneous  induction,  adorn- 
ing and  beautifying  the  face  of  it.     Something  of 

.  this 

^  9  2  Sam,  x^v.  I.    I  Kings  xxL  2S* 
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this  kind  we  find  predicted  in  nlany  passages  of 
scripture,  alluding  to  those  occasions  when,  thro* 
the  cheering  influence  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
*  flowers  appeared  on,  the  earth,'  and  the  church  re- 
joiced in  the  appearance.  The  earth  in  general  was  . 
adorned  with  these  flowers,  but  the  church  only  be- 
held and  viewed  them  with  delight  and  comfort. 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. — i*  Of  birds ' 
is  an  addition,  not  in  the  original,  and  not  necessary 
for  any  mode  of  explication.   The  Hebrew  verb  "^^ 
zamar,  primarily  signifies  to  prune,  cut  or  clip  trees,  or 
shrubs,  &c.  in  conformity  to  which,  the  LXX.  here 
render  it  TOjjLfjg,  and  the  Vulgate,  ^  putationis,'  prun- 
ing.    Hence  it  is  used  for  singing,  speaking  in  me- 
tre, in  measure,  or  in  pruned,  regular  dressed  sen- 
tences, as  prose  with  us  is  called  '  sermo  solutus,' 
loose  unpruned  discourse ;  so  seems  not  so  much  to 
denote  singing  in  our  acceptation,  (for  which  I 
think  the  Hebrew  has  another  word,  "^"^B^,  shi?"),  as 
composing,  ordering  matter  for  singing,  which  we 
call  poetry.     With  this  view  it  is  usually  rendered 
psalm  ;  and  David  is  called "  (^"^"^W  oy^^  noim  zam-^ 
ruth,  jocundus  in  psalmis)  '  the  sweet  Psalmist,'  not 
for  his  singing  only,  but  principally  for  his  compos- 
ing something  to  be  sung.     The  Latin  verb  '  cano,' 
has  this  double  idea  of  singing  and  composing ;  so 
has  the  Greek  af/Jw,  ao/S(^.     This  leads  to  the  idea 
here,  not  confining  it  to  birds,  in  which  sense  I  do 
not  know  if  ever  it  is  to  be  found,  but  in  its  custo- 

N  n  2  s  mary 
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mary  application  to  psalms,  hymns,  compositions 
of  sacred  art.  The  time  or  season  for  this  is  ap- 
proaching, is  at  hand,  *  the  time  of  the  desart's 
*  blossoming  as  the  rose','  (the  flowers  appearing  on 
the  earth),  when  '  the  lame  *  shall  leap  as  an  hart, 
^  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing,'  realised 
again  and  again  in  New  Testament  times,  and  ex- 
pressly directed  to  by  Sf:  Paul  ^  '  speaking  to  your- 
^  selves^  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  ;* 
and  also  by  St  James  *,  *  Is  any  merry  ?  {evS^viM, 
^  well-disposed),  let  him  (il/aXXe™)  sing,  or  make 
^  psalms/     And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 

land The  Targum  upon  the  Canticles,  which,  we 

are  told,  was  the  work  of  a  Rabbi  Joseph,  long  af- 
ter Onkelos,  and  far  down  in  the  christian  times, 
understands  this  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  in- 
terpretation  is  not  at  all  despicable ;  whether  we 
take  it  as  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  Targumist, 
or  as  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  descent  at 
our  Saviour's  baptism.  But  it  may  be  applied  to 
Christ  himself,  from  a  similar  expression  *,  *  O  de- 
'  liver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle  unto  the  multitude,' 
&c.  Either  of  the  two  may  be  received,  and  will 
j  ustify  the  explication  I  have  given  of  the  former 
parts,  as  pointing  to  the  happy  time  of  Christ's  be- 
ing ushered  in  with  the  *  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
^  wilderness,'  and  that  voice  seconded  by  the  influ- 
ence 

I  Isaiah  XXXV.  !•  a  Ver,  6. 

3  Ephes,  V.  19.  4  Chap.  V.  13, . 

$  P$alm  Ix^Iv.  19. 
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ence  of  the  Holy  Gliost  oipon  the  voices  of  the  a- 

postles.     Is  heard  in  our  land -Literally,  on  our 

earthy  on  the  earth,  on  the  land  belonging  to  us. 
The  Beloved  speaks  to  the  object  of  his  love,  and  ' 
speaks  of  a  land  that  was  peculiarly  hers,  chosen, 
selected,  consecrated  by  Himself,  imparted,  commu- 
nicated to  Her,  so  what  we  would  call  Christian 
land  ;  different  from^  and  somehow  or  other  exalt- 
ed above,  earth,  that  is,  earth  in  general,  common 
earthi  We  have  the  same  distinction  with  the 
same  emphatic  view,  where  the  Psalmist  says, 
^  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth ','  the  huma- 
nity, (the  truth,  completion,  reality,  of  all  the 
types  and  shadows),  *  shall  spring  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  by  being  born  of  a  woman '.  '  And  our 
'  land  ('U2^1K,  our  earth  J,  our  thus  sanctified  christian 
^  land,  shall  yield  its  increase,  literally,  shall  give  a 

*  jubilee.'  In  this  land,  clothed  with  this  particular,, 
appropriated  appellation,  was  the  voice  of  this  tur- 
tle heard,  V^V^,  nishmo,  received,  obeyed,  hearkened 
to.  In  the  other  parts,  out  of  this  pale,  heard  in- 
deed, as  to  the  sound  of  it  *,  but  not  listened  to,  not 
believed  in,  according  to  the  old  complaint  of  the 
prophet  ^  '  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?* 
Tfi  otxjoYi  'vji^Mv  ^,   literally,  as  on   the  margin,  *  the 

•  hearing  of  us,'  that  which  they  heard  from  us. 
'  That  hearing  they   may  hear,  and   not  under- 

'  stand,* 

I  Psalm Ixxxv.  ii.  «  St.  John  i.  ly. 

5  Ver.  12.  4  Psalm  xix.  4.  quoted  Rom.  z.  i8. 

5  Isaiah  liil.  i.  ^  Rom.  x.  16 • 
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'  stand "/  has  been  an  early  infatuation,  and  still  is 
sadly  verified  in  spiritual  things.  Yet  there  always 
has  been»  and  still  is  a  portion  of  that  land,  that 
hears,  believes,  understands  the  soft  gentle  inviting 
voice  of  this  heavenly  turtle,  '  The  voice  of  the 
'  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land/ 

Ver.  13—  The  Jig-tree  ptitteth  forth  her  green  fgs^ 
and  the  vines  with  the  tejider  grape  give  a  good  smell ; 
arise  my  love,  my  fair  one^  and  come  away. 

It  is  observable  how  frequently  these  two  trees 
are  classed  together  in  scripture.  *  Every  man  un- 
*  der  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree,*  is  a  current 
expression,  sometimes  historically  %  and  sometimes 
prophetically  applied  ^.  Naturalists  tell  us,  that  for 
timber  they  are  two  of  the  most  useless  insipid  trees 
that  grow ;  and  the  truth  of  the  remark  has  long 
been  acknowledged.^  Yet  these  two  trees,  however 
weak  and  unprofitable  otherwise,  are  remarkable 
for  their  sweet,  delicious  fruits.  Mav  not  this  teach 
us,  (as  most  things  in  nature  are  spiritually  instruc- 
tive), that  fair  fruits,  ?caXa  '«fya,  good  works,  may 
be  produced  somehow  or  other  from  trees,  and 
by  instruments  of  very  poor  unpromising  appear- 
ance ? .  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs — n^i^, 
paggiahy  her  spungy  lifeless  things.  And  the  tree 
itself,sMi^n,  tanah^  (by  derivation  from  HJK^  anah^  to 

grieve, 

I  St  Mark  iy.  12.  «  Inter  alia^  i  Kings  iv.  25. 

3  Zech.  lii.  10. 
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grieve,  lament,  fret)  was  early  an  emblem  of  grief 
and  mortification.     Adam  and  Eve  girded  their 
loins,  the  natural  seat  of  shame,  with  a  girding  of 
fig-leaves ',  which  are  rough  and  prickly,  thereby 
wearing  what  is  equivalent  to  sackcloth,  which  peni- 
tents since  have  been  in  use  to  wear  next  their 
idiins.     Hence,  it  may  very  fitly  be  called  the 
*  tree  of  repentance  and  humiliation/  putting  forth, 
as  here,  its  flagging,  faintish,  spungy  appearances 
at  first,  by  degrees,  and  in  *  progression,  ripening 
them  into  strong,  balmy,  valuable  fruits.  -  The  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell. — The  vine, 
T^»  gdphauy  from  W3,  nagaph,  to  beat,  or  strike  a- 
gainst,  so  the  stricken,  flapping,  liinber  stick.     In 
an  emblematical  sense  it  has  a  doujble  aspect,  and 
is  applied  sometimes  to  the  church  *,  sometimes  to 
Christ  ^  who  said  of  himself,  '  I  am  the  true  vine/ 
It  is  well  known  that  the  vine,  from  its  weakness, 
cannot  support  itself  without  the  elm.     So  neither 
can  the  church,  without  her  elm  Christ,  nor  the 
humanity  in  him,  (the  vine  of  our  flesh,  which  he 
assumed  to  bear  the  wrath,)  without  the  elm  of 
the  Diviijity — *  '  The  Son  of  man,  whoni  thou 
madest  strong  for  thine  own  self   In  general  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  '  fruit  of  the  vine  *  is  sacra- 
mental.    It  has  always  been  so.     Noah's  wine  % 

from 


*  Gen.  iii.  7. 
^  Psalm  Izxx.  '^8.  Isaiah  v.  2.  Hos.  x.  i. 
3  St  Jphaxv.  I.  4  Psalw  h«x,  17, 

5  Gen.  ix.  21. 
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irom  the  histoiy  and  consequences  of  it,  was  of  this 
sort.  Jacob's  blessing  of  Judah  *  refers  to  this  :  and 
Jotham's  apologue  *  speaks  of  it  *  cheering  God  and 

*  man/  The  heathens  carried  off  this  allusion,  and 
had  their  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  deities  of  exhilara- 
tion by  wine.  In  New-Testament  style,  it  has 
connexion  with  the  *  kingdom  of  heaven,*  and  is 
predicated  by  Christ  of  himself  So  that  upon  the 
whole,  do  we  not  see  a  similarity  between  that  part 
of  the  Beloved's  voice  here  about  the  fig-tree  and 
the  vine,  as  explained  in  their  emblematical  usage, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle's  harbinger  ^  '  Repent,  (or 

*  as  he  afterwards  enlarges  upon  it,  bring  forth 
^fruits  meet  for,  worthy  of,  repentance),  for  the 

*  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ?'  This  was  the 
spring  time  of  the  gospel,  when  the  winter  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  was  past,  when  the  rains,  the 
overflowings  of  ungodliness  ^  were  over  and  gone ; 
the  verdant,  refreshing  time,  when  the  fig-tree,  the 
tree  of  repentance,  put  forth  her  tender  early  shoots, 
and  the  vine,  with  its  cheering,  strengthening  juice, 
began  to  give  its  smell,  as  a  gracious  warning  of 
what  was  to  follow.  We  cannot  but  observe  too, 
bow  beautifully  this  call  of  the  Beloved,  this  procla- 
mation of  good  tidings  here,  in  the  various  terms  of 
description,  points  to  the  bodily  senses ;  and  thro' 
these  channels  conveys  knowledge,  meditation, 
comfort  into  the  soul.     The  flowers  appearing  on 

the 

»  Gen.  xlix.  if.  12.  ,     «  Judges ix.  15. 

»  St  Matth.  ill.  2.  4  Of  Belial,  Ps.  xviii.  4, 
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the  earth,  regale  the  sight,  the  voice  of  the  tijrtle 
Relights  the  ear,  the  \im  refreshes  the  smell  Eve- 
ly  part,  every  faculty  of  our  frame,  has  its  corre- 
sponding object  in  the  ceconomy  of  grace,  and  all 
exhibited  to  us  under  bodily  figures.  The  obser- 
vfttion  could  be  confirmed  by  numberless  instances : 
and  it  certainly  must  afford  us  great  pleasure  in 
our  present  pilgrimage  to  find  it  so.  Well  might 
the  Beloved,  after  having  drawn  such  a  charm- 
ing landscape,  charming  in  the  sound,  but  eixqui- 
sitely  more  so  in  the  sense  of  it,  repeat  his  in- 
vitation, his  alluring,  awakening,  invigorating,  in- 
vitation, '  Rise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
*  away/  With  what  vehemence,\  what  ardour  of 
entreaty,  he  renews,  enforces,  dwells  upon  his 
proposal !  Who  will,  who  can,  resist  such  sweetly 
engaging  motives  ?  Who  can  be  deaf  to,  or  reject 
such  solicitous,  such  endearing  love  ?  But  this  is 
not  all :   For  he  adds : 


\ 


Ver.  1 4.-1^0  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  cltfts  of  the 
rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs,  let  me  sec  thy 
counienance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ;  for  sweet  is .  thy 
voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely. 

I  have  already  observed  the  purport  of  the  ap- 
pellation Dove,  given  to  the  fair  one.  But  why 
represented  in  thi?  situation,  is  worthy  of  our  en- 
quiry- That  it  implies  a  quiet  retired,  kind  of  con- 
cealment, whether  out  of  modesty,  or  for  safety,  is 
evident,  and  in  the  pastoral  sense  needs  no  illustra- 
VOL.  !!•  00  tion. 
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tion,  if  that  were  all  we  wished  to  seek  afler.  The 
spiritual  application  opens  up  a  higher  view.  The 
clefts  of  the  rock — y*n  van^  hagui  hash.  The  word 
for  clefts  comes  from  the  verb  3^,  hag,  to  describe  a 
circle,  so  is  used  to  signify  a  festival,  from  its  com- 
ing regularly  about  in  the  circle  of  the  year,  and 
from  dancing  circularly  in  it.  As '  where  the  God 
of  Israel  says,  •  Let  my  people  go,  '^J^'^  that  they 
f  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  •/  and  the  Psalmist  * 
speaks  of  going  to  the  house  of  God  with  the  multi- 
tude, ^W,  hugg,  {so^oc  ^oyr®^,  LXX.)  that  keep  holy  day, 
&c.  The  word  for  rock  is  slo,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  belongs  to  Christ ;  especially  when,  as  it  is 
here,  in  connexion  with  the  church,  according  to 
the  well-known  promise ',  '  Upon  this  rock  (that  is, 
as  most  of  the  Fathers  following  St  Paul  expound 
it,  upon  himself)  '  will  I  build  my  church;*  which 
sufficiently  discovers  to  us  the  propriety  of  the  al- 
lusion before  us,  and  what  concern  the  church  has 
with  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  I  know  the  expression 
is  in  scripture  applied  to  others,  as  to  Edom*, 
'  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock/  But 
this  no  way  impairs  the  strength  of  my  explication. 
The  apostates,  we  know,  were  in  use  to  corrupt  and 
pervert  all  the  types,  symbols,  and  emblems  of  Je- 
hovah's institution,  to  their  own  idolatrous  imagi- 
nations. As  far  back  as  Moses'  time,  we  find  this 
symbol  used  undelr  another  word,  ^^,  tzur,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  abuse  of  it,  which  gave  occasion  to 

this 

"^     »  Exod.  V.  1.  *.  Psalm  xlii.  4. 

3  Sk  Matth.  XVI.  18.  4  Jer.  xlix.  i6*  Obad.  Tcr.  3. 
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this  exulting  declaration  of  its  superior  value, 
'  Their  rock  is  not  as' our  rock,  our  enemies  them- 
* 'selves  being  judges'/  Here  is  a  pointed  opposi- 
tion, and  by  the  same  word,  between  the  rock  of 
the  church,  and  the  rock  of  the  heathen  :  and  it  is 
worth  the  taking  notice  of,  that  in  all  these  places, 
the  LXX.  render  the  word  for  rock  by  0£(^,  God ; 
and  more  expressively,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  am 
advancing,  they  make  the  enemies  rock  plur^^l,  'oi 
dioh  *  their  gods  are  not  like  our  God/  So  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  that  Edom  gloried  in,  her  gods  of 
defence,  are  not  like  what  belong  to  the  dove  here, 
though  both  the  prophets,  whom  I  have  quoted,  ap- 
ply the  very  words  of  the  Song  to  Edom ;  and 
these  are  the  only  places  where  the  word  for  clefts  is 
taken  in  that  foreign  acceptation.  But  though  the 
words  are  the  same,  the  idea  and  use  are  entirely 
different.  To  the  one,  the  c^ove,  the  church,  it 
bespeaks  conifort ;  to  the  other,  Edom,  the  apos^ 
tates,  it  will  land  in  confusion  :  as  is  threatened 
in  parallel  terms  by  Isaiah  *,  '  In  that  day,  a  man 
'  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver — to  go  into  the  clefts 

*  (not  hagui,  our  word,  but  nequernth^  the  proper 
'  word  for  that  idea)  of  the  rocks,  *for  fear  of  the 

*  Lord,'  &c. 

In  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs, — The  word  for 
stairs,  viedargah,  is  of  uncertain  meaning,  because 

o  o  2  rare, 

<  Deujt.  xxxii.  4.  15.  i8.  30.  3T. 

2  Chap;  ii.  20.  21 
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rare,  only  occurring  again  in  EKekiel  \  But  tlie 
other  word,  **tc,  ^tff /r,  secret,  is  of  frequent  me,  and 
often  applied  to  Jehovah;  as  *,  •  He  made  darkness 

*  his  secret  place,'  LXX.  Wo?tft^>?v/  ^  *  I  answei^ 
^  thee  in  the  secret  place  {am)c^(pooy  LXX.)  of  thun-^ 
'  der/  Hence  the  heatlvems  derived  their  Saturn^ 
their  secret  lurking  god,  who  reigned  in  Latium> 
(from  lateo^  to  lurk,  be  hidden),  the  hidden  country* 
The  word  is  used  to  denote  protection  or  shelter. 
'  Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the  secret  of  thy  pre- 
'  sence,  (LXlX.  «^oxfup«  t«  7rfocrw^«  cr8,  the  cOnoeal- 

*  ment  of  thy  face)  trom  the  pride  of  man  *.'  And 
still  more  particularly,  in  terms  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage before  us,  *  In  the  secret  of  his  tiabernacle  he 

*  shall  hide,  secrete  me,  he  shall  set  me  up  upon  a 

*  rock  */  These  passages,  and  such  like>  help  to  elu- 
cidate \vhat  are  the  secr^  places  of  the  dove's  resi- 
dence here,  and  what  the  medargcph  is,  to  whiiAi 
these  secret  places  belong ;  some  particular,  pec^*- 
liar  display  of  protection,  shdter,  favoi^i**  firoiyi 
Christ  to  the  church,  of  which  the  mention  of  r(?irA: 
and  ^^crer,  words  ;of  such  mystical  import  in  scrip- 
ture, cannot  but  give  us  a  propet  idea. 

In  this  happy  situation,  and  under  these  privi- 
leged circumstances,  he  calls  upon  her  in  what  fol- 
lows :  Let  me  see  thy  countenance^  let  me  hear  thy 

mice. 

s 

J  Ch.  xxxviii,  20,  «  Psalm  xvlii.  !!• 

3  Psalm  txxxi.  7.  4  ^sahn  zxxi,  20. 

5  Psalm  tlXtlu  $•  compare  Psalm  xl«  2. 
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spo2ce.-i-.Thy  countenance,  *r»i«*«,  meraicha,  thy  ap- 
pearance, 4^«y  cr»,  LXX.  not  countenance  only,  but 
person,  form,  and  figure,  all  that  can  be  seen,  the 
visible  church,  whether  seen  by  the  world  or  not, 
seea  by  Christ,  and  conspicuous  also  in  the  world. 
^  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ;  a  city  set  oh  an  hill 

*  cannot  be  hid '/  Let  me  hear  thy  voice. — ^This  is  a 
frequent  scripture  precept,  and  should  always  be  re- 
membered, as  our  warrant  for  doing  what  the  Be^ 
loved  requires  of  us,  *  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 

*  trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee »/  This  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  church  builds  her  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance. Without  this,  her  voice  of  any  kind  of 
prayer  or  praise,  supplication  or  thanksgiving, 
would  bebut  a  dead  empty  sound,  an  sSs^^^rxst^c  ^ 
a  will-worship,  no  way  satisfying  to^  ourselv^es,  no 
way  acceptable  to  him^  But  with  this,  as  an  in- 
troduction, as  our  ground  of  assurance,  he  tells  her, 
^  thy  voice  is  sweet,'  any,  orb,  Heb.  mixt.  The 
diurch's  voice  to  Christ  is  mixt,  compounded  of 
wi:^es,  vows,  supplications,  doxoiogies,  mixt  with 
fears,  raptures,  rejoicings,  depressions,  therefore 
sweety  agreeable,  pleasant  to  him.    *  My  medita- 

*  tion  of  him  shall  be  sweet,'  literally,  as  in  the  He- 
brew and  LXX.  '  shall  be  sweet  unto  him  *.'  *  It  is 

*  good  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  for  it  is  plea- 

*  sant,  and  praise  is  comely,'  the  IjXX.  have  it, 

sweet 

«  St  Matth.  Vr  14.  a  Psalm  1.  15.     , 

3  Col.  ii.  23.  4  Psalm  civ.  34, 
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*  sweet  unto  our  God '/  ^  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth 
'  before  thee  as  incense  *.*    *  Inc6nse  with  the  pray- 

*  ere  of  the  saints '/  This  accounts  for  the  sweet- 
'  riess  of  the  church's  voice.  We  read  of  a  sweet  in- 
cense, incense  of  sweet  spices  *,  a  composition  and 
mixture  of  perfumes,  or  odours  for  typical  pur- 
poses, and  thus  sweetened  from  Christ's  own  insti* 
tution,  and  by  his  own  acceptance.  What  a  mighty 
encouragement  is  this  to  the  church  in  general,  and 
to  all  her  devout  membere  in  particular,  to  comply 
with  the  Beloved's  call,  •  let  me  hear  thy  voice  •/ 
and  cordially  to  echo  back  with  the  Psalmist,  ^  My 
'  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morning*.'  Thy  coun- 
tenance is  comely. — This  will  be  more  fully  described 
when  we  come  to  the  6th  chapter.  The  invitation 
here  may  be  thus  expressed,  '  O  niy  dove,  my 
'  chaste,  faithful,  retired  church,  in  the  festivities 

*  of  thy  habitation  upon  me  thy  rock,  under  the  se- 

*  cret  covering  of  my  protection,  let  thy  voice  of 
'  prayer  and  praise  be  directed  to  me,  let  me  see 
'  thy  appearance  regular  and  orderly  while  I  am  in 

*  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thy  voice  is  to  me  a  plea- 
'  sant  mixture,  and  thy  appearance  altogether  de- 
Mightful' 

Ver, 

»  Psalm  cxlrii.  i*  «  Psalm  cxli.  2. 

3  Rev,  viii.  3, 4.  4  Exod.  xxxv.  28.  and  xxxix.  38. 

5  Psalm  V.  3. 
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Ver.  15.— Tiof^e  /or  tt5  fAe  /oxej,  the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  vines  ;  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes. 

This  address  is  plural;  *  take  ye  ;*  but  both  by 
grammar  and  context,  may  be  assigned  to  the  Be- 
loved's -speech  in  continuation,  and  points  out  its 
own  meaning.  The  word  here  for  vines,  "vro,  kar- 
tni,  is  properly  vineyards,  and  belongs  more  ex- 
pressively to  the  church.    ^  My  beloved  hath  a 

*  vineyard  '.*     '  Go  ye  unto  the  vineyard  *.'     ^  The 

*  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Is- 

*  rael  '.*  This  vineyard,  the  church,  is  a  tender  de- 
licate thing,  and  has  enemies  that  disturb,  perpHex, 
or  do  all  that  they  can  to  *  spoil  *  it ;  all  whick 
the  Hebrew  tifh^no,  mehablim,  signifies.  Some- 
times the  boar  of  the  wood,  the  wild,  rapaciou? 
nasty  savage,  doth  waste  it  *.  Sometimes  thfe  an- 
cients, and  princes  themselves,  the  dignitaries,  and 
men  of  authority  in  it,  eat  it  up  *.  Here  it  is  said 
to  be  in  danger  from  foxes,  little  foxes,  sly,  wily, 
cunning,  night-roving  creatures,  *  false  brethren, 

*  that  come  in  unawares^,'  that  creep  into  houses, 
and  lead  captive  the  weak  '.*     '  O  Israel,  thy  pro- 

*  phets  are  like  foxes  in  the  deserts  •.'  This  crea- 
ture is  an  old  emblem  of  enmity  to  the  church. 
Jeremiah  laments  the  desolation  of  Zion,  from  this 

con- 

>  Isaiah  ▼•  r.  ^  St  Matth.  xx.  i-— 7« 

3  Isaiah  v.  7.  &c.  4  Psalm  Ixxx.  13. 

5  Isaiah  iU.  14.  ^  Gal.  ii.  4. 

7  2  Tim.  til.  6.  ^  Szek.  nm.  4. 
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consideration, '  that  the  foxes  walk  upon  it ' :  so 
low  reduced  was  it,  so  miserably  sunk,  that  ev- 
en the  inferior  tribes  of  vile  mischievous  animals  in- 
suited  over  it,  and  made  a  very  foot-path  of  it ;  like 
the  Ammonite  Tobiah's  taunting  scoff,  when  the 
church  was  in  a  very  low  degraded  state  %  '  That 
'  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even 
'  break  down  their  stone-wall/  And  a  prophetic 
denunciation  is  expressed  under  this  figure ', '  They 
'  shall  fall  by  the  sword,'  .so  minutely  broken,  that 
'  they  shall  be  a  portion  (i^^t^cs,  LXX.  bits)  for 
*  foxes/  Much  sneer  has  been  thrown  out  about 
the  famous  story  of  Samson's  catching  thr^e  hun- 
dred foxes  ♦  ;  as  if  the  thing  was  not  only  unlikely, 
but  even  impossible.  Yet  as  the  history  of  Sam- 
son shews  that  he  had  miraculous  strength,  why 
might  he  not  have  had  miraculous  swiftness  too,  as 
was  the  case  with  Homer's  great  hero  Achilles,  and 
is  a  distinguishing  part  of  his  character,  that  he 
was  TToW  cvKv^f  swift  of  foot  ?  And  if  we  believe 
that  Samson  was  under  divine  impulse,  (as  St  Paul 
places  him  in  his  catalogue  of  worthies  ^),  it  will 
not  seem  too  much  to  suppose,  that  God  brought 
the  foxes  somehow  or  other  to  his  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  these  type?  of  hatred  to  his 
church,  the  instruments  of  punishment  upon  her 
enemies.     From  the  introduction  of  the  foxes  here, 

and 

«  Lament,  v.  i8.  a  Nchcm.  iv.  3. 

3  P«alm  Ixiii.  10.        -  4  Juig«»zv.  4» 

S  Heb.xi.  32. 


andwitl^the  additiooi  of  little,  Vthe  little  foxei?/ 
WQ  piay  le^rn  thart  the  cburcli  i^  in  cfengeF  eveu 
^ppa  littl?  things  I  perhaps  more  so  th9A  from  who^t 
may  1;*  thought  greater  .gausep  pf  peril,  43  experi- 

eiMje  fiiUjr  provesr  AH  the  cruelties  pf  the  pld  hea^ 
then  persecutors,  those  wild  bp^rs  of  thQ  WPod^ 
were  not  by  far  sp  destr^Qtive  tp  her,  m^  the  ergfty 
subtle  attacks  pf  the  little  fojjes  that  crept  in  upon 
her  afterwards.  Thes?,  as  in  the  qmbleni,  so  in  the 
rpality^  prey  upon,  s^nd  grub  at,  the  tender  grftpee 
of  the  vineyard,  the  early  ehoots,  the  ypnng  and 
rising  generation.  They  fire  not  able  to  damage 
the  stock,  pr  pull  up  the  root§,  but  nibble  at  these 
delic^e  opening  buds,  which  are  less  capable  of 
making  resistance,  and  so  the  n^pre  liable  tp  their 
malignant  impression.  This  has  ever  been  the  me-* 
thod  of  all  heretics,  these  truly  little  foxes,  tp  bpgin 
with  the  raw,  weak,  unexperienced  part  of  the 
cHurchi  and  if  successful  with  them,  to  proceed 
to  higher  attempts,  And  it  is  still  the  way  of  the 
grand  deceiver^  tp  send  abroad  his  little-fox-pins, 
as  we  njay  call  them,  first  to  spoil  the  tender  grape? 
pf  pi?ty  and  godliness,  as  both  outward  acquain- 
tance and  inward  feelings  will  testify.  Yet  we  see 
here  how  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Beloved  per- 
ceives this  secret  fox-like  craft,  and  frustrates  its 
base  design.  '  I  the  Lord  do  keep  the  vineyard ; ' 
*  lest  any  Ijiurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day'/ 
^^Take  for  us,  catch,  apprehend  {jrioig-uTSf  LXX.) 
VOL.  n  p  p  the 
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the  foxeSf  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vineyard^ 
all  the  little  vermin  of  mischievous  deceivers,  that 
steal  into,  and  corrupt,  infest,  and  trouble  the  church : 
for  our  vineyard  has  tender  grapes,  the  church  has 
her  little  ones,  that  are  not  to  be  offended ',  the 
weak  in  the  faith,  who  are  to  be  tenderly  dealt 
with  *•  And  the  several  vines  have  their  early 
shoots  of  devout  feelings,  blossomings  of  grace, 
openings  towards  a  full  vintage,   *  like  the  new 

*  wine  forming  in  the  cluster  ^     O  let  it  hot  be 
'  marred,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it/ 

Ver.  16. — My  Beloved  is  mifie,  and  I  (im  his.     He 
feedeth  among  the  lilies,  until  the  day  break,  and  the 
shadows  flee  away. 

I  have  here  joined  the  beginning  of  the  I7th 
verse  to  the  I6th,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrian LXX.  which  does  so,  though  both  the  He- 
brew and  English  Bibles  divide  them.  'But  division 
into  verses  is  only^  modern  invention,  not  many 
hundred  years  old,  and ; therefore  not  necessarily 
to  be  adhered  to,  where  the  context  directs  other- 
wise, as  here  I  think  it  does.  '  My  Beloved  is  mifie.-^^ 
(Heb.  to  me)  and  I  am  his,  (Heb.  to  him),  mutual- 
ly connected  to,  and  possessing  one  another.  It  is 
thus  that  Jehovah  speaks,  *  I  will  be  your  God,  (A- 

*  leim,  God  to  you),  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,' 

(people 

I  St  Matth.  xviii.  6.      '  ^  Rom.  xlv.  i,  &c, 

3  Isaiah  Ixv.  8» 
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(people  to  me).  And  it  is  this  condescension  in  Je- 
hovah that  warrants,  it  is  this  only  that  cari  war- 
rant, the  churches  confidential  exclamation  here. 
This  it  is  that  founds  the  marriage-relation  between 
Christ  and  the  church,  without  which,  all  our 
knowledge,  virtue,  or  goodness,  if  we  could  have 
any,  would  stand  us  in  no  stead.  *  Thy  Maker  is 
'  thy  husband,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name'/  '  In 

*  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  call  me  my 

*  husband/  (Heb.  *^V^^,  ishi,  otwi^  jw.«,  LXX.  my  man,  as 
our  vulgar  express  themselves)  *,  '  for  I  will  betroth 

*  thee  unto  me  for  ever  ^'  Among  all  nations,  it 
ha^  been  the  custom,  and  certainly  derived  from 
original  institution,  for  the  husband,  the  man,  to 
make  offer  of  himself  first,  and  to  choose,  seek, 
court  the  bride.  The  practice  holds  in,  because  de- 
signed for,  matters  of  spiritual  concern.  -  *  We  love 

*  bim,  because  he  first  loved  us  *.''  The  addressf 
comes,  and  must  come  from  him.  No  marriage 
without  this,  no  connexion  with,  no  title  to,  no 
claim  in  him,  but  by  and  from  his  own  antecedent 
obligation.  It  is  his  own  goodness  that  obliges 
him  to  profFet  his  love ;  it  is  the  proffer  of  his  love 
that  obliges  us.  Hence  comesi  that  mutual  obliga- 
tion, which  constitutes  what  we  call  religion^  as 
implying  obligation  jon  both  sides,  on  God's  side 
primarily,  on  ours  in  consequence.     So  there  is  no 

p  p  2  natural 

'  Isaiah  liv.  5.  Jerem.  xxxi.  32,  &c.  applied  2  Cor.  xt.  2* 
*  Hosea  li.  i6.  3  Ver.  19,  20. 

4  I  St  John  IV.  19. 
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nMtiralfHigitn^  in  the  cx>tiim^ii  Acceptati6ll  of  that 
jdirasi^i  hd  inbred  tiotionfe,  ot  iftnlitfe  ideftfe,  fctf  oil* 
diteetiotij  ttO  volantaty  elecliOh  6ft  dU5P  phrt,  Ahd 
cfigitially^  a§  metfitoridUS  df  iacc6ptttnCi6>  oJr  fotitid- 
ing  a  titU.     Supjpoee  We  should  ©r  could  stty,  from 

natural  choiee,  what  the  ehuifch  sftyis  hercj  in  the 
latter  )piart,  *  I  am  hW  I  have  a  natural  kftowledge 
6f  him,  I  belong  and  have  given  myself  up  to 
hitti,  my  heart  loVes  him>  and  all  that,  whftt  Wt>«ld 
it  all  avail  u«i  unless  we  can  join  with  het  in  the 
finst  pArti  iatid  Say,  '  My  Beloved  is  mifte  V  And 
what  ground  have  we  to  say  this,  Withoiit  his  own 
decl6.ration,  his  oWta  condescending  dflfer  Of  him*- 
self  to  us  ?  Natural  ex^rience  points  otft  the  ana*^ 
logy  of  thiS)  so  is  against  natural  teligion>  fettd  fot 
the  absolute  hecessity  of  revelation.  "*  We  love 
^  him,v  because  he  first  loved  us,*  is  aii  a^stolical 
comment,  and  I  hope  a  good  (Mie,  upon  bu*  fair 
ofte's  joyful  rapture,  •  My  Beloved  is  mine,  and 

•  therefore  I  am  his/ 

Hefeedeth  nmo^g  the  lilies. ^^l  havie  already  ob- 
served, that  the  word  for  lilies  has  ift  it  the  radical 
idea  of  delight  or  rejoicing ;  so  is  not  peetili«i4y 
expressive  (as  is  usually  paraphrased  With  none  of 
the  best  of  views)  *  of  purity  and  innocence  and  an 

•  unspotted  feme/  Other  flowers,  ix&  the  rose  for 
instance,  might  be  imaginary  emblems  of  this  as 
much  as  the  lily  :  but  every  Hebrew  word  has  its 
own  particular  meaning,  which  fixes  the  iitterpreta- 
tion,  and  all  beyond  that  is  no  better  than  fancy. 

We 
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We  have  certain  Fsalms  inM^ribed  to  Bcymethmg  un^ ' 
der  this  word—' '  To  the  chifef  musician,  a  $png  of 
'loves,  upon ^/i(»i/i<mmVn>  the  lilies^  rejoicers/  fee. 
* '  Upon  skkshufi  eduth,  and  ^  upon  skoshannim  edutfh 

*  the  lilies,  &<i*  of  the  testimotiy."     So  says  the 
Psalmist  ebewhete  \  '  In  the  way  of  thy  testimo- 

*  nies  (eduth J  I  have  rejoieed,  shashti  }*  and '  *  thy 

*  (eduth)  ti^imonies  are  the  rejoicing  (shushdn^Mly) 

*  of  my  heart'  The.LXX.  in  all  these  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  retider  our  word  (or  liiies>  ed^tHodSi^^^Ufos^^ 
'  going  to  be  changed/  as  if  it  were  from  shannah^ 
^  to  change ;'  which  may  f give  a  good  enough  wm* 
stiruction  in  doctrine,  but  has  no  foundation  in 
grammar,  which  never  doubles  the  first  radicah 
For  both  grammar  and  usiage  give  the  meaning  to 
hejoyf  or  delight,  So  mount  Zibn  is  called  the  me- 
shUih,  '  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ^ ;'  and  ^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem  the  same.  Among  those  shoshan^ 
mm,  lilies,  joyful  things,  the  Beloved  feodeth,  rtjm, 
haroe^  LXX. '« ivoifAatvo^f  patticipially  feeding  as  the 
shepherd ;  which  needs  no  criticism  to  direct  the 
application.  The  author  of  the  80th  Psalm  had 
seen  a  connexion  between  sh&ikmnim,  lilies,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel :  the  author  of  our  Song 
sees  the  same  connexion,  and  adopts  the  same  lan^ 
Iguage,  *  the  Shepherd  among  the  lilies/  And  why 
iiot  believe  him  to  be  there  himself,  however  un- 
couth 

I  Psalft  xlv.  a  Psjilm  k.  3  Psalto  Ixxx. 

4  ftalm  cxix.  14.  5  Vet,  m; 

^  Psalm  xlviii.  2.  7  Lament,  n.  15. 
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couth  this  may  appear  in  pastoral  style,  even  feed- 
ing himself,  rejoicing,  delighting,  somehow  or  other, 
as  this  same  royal  bard  paints  him,  under  another 
character ",  '  Rejoicing  always  before  Jehovah  who 

*  possessed  him,  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
'  the  earth,  and  his  delights  with  the  sons  of  men/ 
Another  inspired  poet  tells  us  what  this  delight 
was  *, '  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God  :'  And 
the  beloved  himself  uses  an  expression  not  much 
dissonant  from  feeding  himself,  and  in  terms  simi^ 
lar  to  those  of  the  Psalmist  ^  '  My  meat  is  to  do 

*  the  Jwill  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 
\  work/  This  is  his  employment,  his  delight,  his 
nourishment — '  the  lilies  he  feedeth  among  ' — 

Until  the  day  break,  and  ike  shadows  Jlee  awat/.^^ 
The  day  of  his  manifestation  in  flesh,  that  joyful 
day,  which  all  the  faithful,  in  all  ages,  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  prayed  for,  *  when  the  Suft  of  righte- 
'  ousness  should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  V 

*  when  the  day-spring,  ( avoroAj;,  the  east,  the  branch) 

*  from  on  high  should  visit  us  ^/    This  day  was  to 

*  break,'  so  we  read  it ;  but  the  Hebrew  more  ex- 
pressively, ^^"^9  jppuh,  blow  or  breathe,  of  the  same 
root  and  sense  with  the  tree  or  fruit  called  apple,  to 
which  the  church  had  likened  her  Beloved,     We 

have 

'  Prov.  viii,  30.  31. 
3  Psalm  xl.  8.  interpreted  by  an  apostle,  Heb.  x^  5— IQ. 
3  St  John  IV.  34.  4  MaL  iv,  2. 

5  St  Luke  1.  78. 
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have  the  word  used  in  that  remarkable- prophecy  of 
Habakkuk ',  *  The  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed 

*  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak.*  In  several 
passages  of  the  Proverbs*,  it   is   also  rendered 

*  speak  ;*  and  between  these  places,  and  Habak- 
kuk's  prophecy,  there  is  a  similarity  worthy  of  our 
notice.  The  Proverbs  mention  a  *  false  one  speaking 

*  lies,'  the  prophet  says, 'his  '  vision  shall  speak,  and 
'  not  lie,*  hezib,  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  both,  that 
is,  should  not  blow  or  breathe  in  vain,  as  the  false 
pretenders  did,  but  be  the  *  Amen,'  the  true  and 
faithful  witness  ^ ;  as  the  Proverbs  had  expressed  it 
before,  '  *  He  that  speaketh  truth,  (Heb.  n«DK  n*»3V 

.  *  ipihh  amune,  the  same  with  '  simen')  shall  shew 
'  forth    righteousness,'    the  sun  of  righteousness/ 

*  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  made  unto  us  righte- . 
^  ousness,'  &c.  These  places,  compared  with  one^an- 
other,  for  mutual  elucidation,  will  apply,  and  give 
light,  to  the  passage  before  us,  *  till  the  day,  the 
^  daj^-spring,  as  in  St  Luke,  blow,  breathe,  expand 

*  itself,  and  give  warning  of  the  Sun's  approach,' 
&c.  '  then  shall  the  shadows  flee  away/  Not  the 
shades  only,  as  we  call  them,  of  night  and  dark- 
ness, of  ]b>lack  dark  heathen  ignorance  and  obscuri- 
ty, which  we  know  gradually  vanished  and  fled  a- 
way  at  the  very  breathing,  blowing,  beginning  of 
Christ's  appearance,  when  there  were  universal 
expectations  of,  and,  as  it  were,  preparations  for, 

the 

V 

I  Chap.  11.  3*  ^  Chap«  vK  ipf  xiv.  2$.  xix.  5. 9, 

3  Rev.  iii.  14.  4  Frov.  aui,  17. 
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the  coming  of  some  mighty'  person  upon  earth,  but 
the  ^hadow^  likewise,  aa  represented  in  i&criptiire,  of 
types,  emblems  ordinances,  yea  of  the  whoje  law^ 
itself.  These  were  but  the  shadows  of  heavenly 
things  \  of  good  things  to  come  *,  *  a  shadow  of 
*  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ  V  So 
says  the  Evangeligt  §t  John  *,  ^  The  law  was  given 
^  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
<  Christ/  Truth,  not  as  signifying  verity  in  oppo- 
sition to  falsehood,  for  in  this  sense  the  antithesis 
Will  not  hold,  but  as  implying  reality  and  substance^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  figures,  patterns,  sha* 
dowi  of  institution  before*  This  truth,  reality, 
substance,  was,  (not '  given/  as  the  law  was,  as  a 
new  thing  that  had  not  been  before  ^  but  ^iv^i), 
became,  existed  by,  in,  and  with  Christ  He  was, 
and  is  the  realizer  of  all,  the  light  to  dispel  all  tkrk- 
ness,  the  truth  to  re-assume  all  shadows  into  him- 
self,  the  true  vine,  the  true  witness,  the  true  one  ^. 
This  therefore  was  the  faith  of  the  fair  one  here,  the 
then  church,  that  though  she  was  for  a  time  under 
shadows,  under  the  gloom,  as  it  were,  of  but  a  typi^ 
cal,  adumbrating  dispensation,  and  waiting  in  hope 
and  patience  for  th^  breathing  of  the  day,  the  per^ 
feet  accomplishment  of  all  that  had  been  promised, 
yet  she  knew  that  in  the  mean  time  her  Beloved 
was  not  idle,  but  stiU  employed^  unknown  to,  and 

miseen 

'  Heb.  viii.  5,  «  Heb,  x.  i. 

3  Col*  iu  17.  4  Chap.  L  17. 

5  Se^  Gal.  iii.  i6r^sg.  ^  i  St  Jph.n  t.  20. 
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unseen  by  her,  in  his  grand  undertaking,  disposing, 
adjasting,  ripening  things  for  the  execution  of  the 
glorious  scheme.  So  we  see  Christianity,  as  we  call 
it,  is  not  a  random  accidental  stroke,  a  sudden 
display  only,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  of  Di- 
vine power,  but  a  preconcerted,  Well-ordered,  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  carried  on  plan  of  wisdom 
and  love,  hid,  in  a  gr^at  measure,  from  the  sons  of 
men  *,.  but  opened  up  by  degrees,  and  revealed  un- 
to the  church.  Hence  she  could  say,  as  here,  in 
comfortable  feelings  of  the  present,  and  fixed  assu- 
rance of  futurity,  that '  till  the  day.  breal^,  and  the 
'  shadows  flee  away,  her  Beloved  feedeth  among 
*  the  lilies/ 

Ver.  17.— Ti^r/i,  mj/  Beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roci. 
or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 

A  prayer  this  of  the  church,  adapted  to,  and 
connected  with,  her  foregoing  declaration.  What 
the  roe  and  the  young  hart  mean,  we  have  seen  al- 
ready in  the  9th  verse*  '  Turn,  my  Beloved. — Not 
return,  or  go  back,  as  may  at  first  be  thought,  but 
^D, \y^i,  circui,  turui  as  in  going  round*,  go  on  in^ 
or  go  about,  thy  great  round,  the  mighty  design 
thou  hast  undertaken,  pursue  the  plan  of  thine 
own  w^isdom,  by  thine  own  means,  and  in  thine 

own  way.      Upon  the  mountains  of  Bether The 

LXX.  render  this  KotKajiJLocTcoy,  as  from  xjoiX^^  hollow^ 

The  margin  has  it  *  of  division.'    There  is  no  place 

VOL.  II.  Q  q  or 

^  Ephes.  lit.  ^.  i  See  chap,  i»  m 
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of  tnoontairi  of  this  name,  to  be  met  with  dseWhere 
in  all  the  scripture ;  so  recourse  muBt  t>^  had  to  the 
radical  sense  of  the  word,  which  the  margin  \m^ 
very  properly  given  *  of  division/  not  in  the  ge* 
nerkl  scrtse^  bufcmore  particulariy  of  *  dissecting,  or 

*  dividinsf  into  halves/  It  seem^  to  be  of  sacrificial 
acceptation,  and  so  is  used "  where  Abrahanii  **tl», 
ibether,  divided  hh  sacrifices  in  the  midst,  and  Iftid 
each  piece,  division,  or  half,  against  the  other. 
And  Jeremiah  *  speaks  of  those,  who  having  '  cut 
'  the  calf  in  twain,  had  passed  between  the  •'Via, 
'  bethirif  halves,  parts  thereof  This  act  of  bether, 
cutting  in  two,  conaituted  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  ri*ns,  herith,  the  purification  scheme,  which  we 
cs\\  covmantf  and  appears  to  have  been  of  univer- 
sal use.  For  we  read  in  Curtius  ^  that '  the  Mace- 
'  donians  pretended  to  purify  their  army,  hj  mak- 
'  ing  it  pass  between  the  parts  of  a  bitch  cut  in 
'  two.*  And  Fleury,  in  his  church  history  *,  tells 
us,  *  that  in  a  persecution  in  Persia  ^  two  christian 
'  virgins  were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
'  queen,  and  that  the  Magi  declared  nothing  could 
'  cure  her  but  by  passing  through  between  the  bo- 

*  dies  of  these  virgins  (iut  in  two,  which  was  ac; 

*  cordingly  done.'     May  not  the  mountains  of  '  di- 

*  vision '  here  have  reference  to  this  practice,  with 
a  view  to  the  future  sacrifice  of  him  who  was  to 
be  our  bcrith,  our  covenant,  our  purification  S  and 

was 

I  Gen.  XV.  lo.  '  Chap,  xxxiv.  iS.  19^ 

3  Lib.  X.  ch«  9.  4  Lib.  xii.  sect.  29. 

S  Anno  344.  ^  See  Isaiah  xlii.  6.  xlix.  8,  &c. 
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was  to  be  cut  in  tw*o  by  tlie  separatioa  of  the  two 
coqstitueiits  <>f  hi^  coiapow¥l  person,  ti^  Divimty 
&OJB  the  hum^'Oity '  ?  Or,  if  this  f^ball  be  thought 
toQ  mysticaJ,  afidt  ^  ^t  werei  looking  too  far  for^ 
war4,  oiaynot  thiS  idea  of  dividing  in  two,  signi- 
ijed  by  the  word  l/etheff  lead  oqr  thoughts  to  his  thei> 
$tate  of  pot  being  a&  yet  united  to  flesh,  but  divided 
from  it  i  And  might  pot  the  •phurch,  in  prospect  of 
thiis  unian,  though  not  yet  e^ptuated,  describe  him, 
speak  of  hirn,  pray  to  hiu),  as  pp,  sab,  going  round 
witl>  various  purposes,  but  still  to  the  same  great 
end ;  '  like  a  young  hart,'  haying  her  eyp  directed 
to  some  particular  meaning  under  this  comparison, 
and  expressing  her  faith  that  his  then  beiher,  di- 
vided, condition,  would  be  done  away,  and  a  gra- 
cious, perfect,  wonderful  junction  succeed,  in  ac* 
complishment  of  that  old,  comfortable  promise, 
of  the  seed  of  the  w^oman  *,  explained  upon  an- 
other occasion ',  by  !^^*^K  nc^K  h*»nK,  aeie  asher  aeie,  ero 
quod  ero,  '  I  will  be  what  I  will  be.  Or,  even  af- 
ter all,  in  application  to  the  present  church,  and  to 
accommodate  this  description  to  her  in  general, 
and  to  every  faithful  member  in  particular,  the  be- 
therr  division,  here,  may  refer  to  a  future  period  [of 
final  and  irrevocable  division,  when  the  Son  of 
man,  the  King  (one  of  the  Beloved's  titles  in  our 
Song)  shall  make  a  separation,  (division  into  two 
parts),  as  a  shepherd  (another  of  his  titles)  divideth 

a  q  2  his 

>  Psalm xxii.  i.  StMattb.  xxvii,  46. 
»  Gen.  iii.  15.  3  Exod.  iii.  14, 
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his  sheep  from  the  goats ".  Many  of  the  scripture 
emblems  are  of  this  sort,  looking  backward  and 
forward  through  all  the  ovhtf,  'oaoovs^,  ages,  seasons 
of  oeconomy,  and  may  be  either  taken  in  the 
complex,  fas  comprehending  this  extensive  view, 
or  adjusted  to  particular  circumstances,  as  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  church  or  believers  requires. 
With  a  view  to  either  of  these  senses,  therefore,  or 
to  them  all  taken  together,  we  may  join  in  the 
fair  one's  address  or  prayer  here,  and  joyfully  say, 
in  her  emblematical  language,  '  Turn  my  Beloved, 
^  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  on  the 
f  mountains  of  Bether,' 


X  St  Matth.zxv.  32. 
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CHAR  in. 


VeR.  1.— jBj^  flight  on  my  bed,  I  sought  him,  whom 
my  soul  loveth:  I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him 
not, 

THIS  is  another  of  those  passages,  at  which 
careless  readers  are  apt  to  be  offended  ;  and  which 
indeed  the  common  acceptation  presents  in  a  Hght 
too  much  calculated  to  give  such  offence.     We 
may  therefore  justly  conclude,  that  the  inspired 
writer,  if  we  believe  him  to  have  been  inspired, 
liad  no  literal  sense  in  his  eye.    There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  seek  connexion  between  this  and  what  goes 
before.     We  may  as  well  labour  to  connect  the 
Psalms  with  one  another,  and  make  out  a  continu- 
ed history  of  the  natural  David's  affairs  from  such 
a  fanciful  connexion.     The  experiment  would  soon 
convince  us  of  the  absurdity,  and  even  impractica- 
bility of  the  conceit.     These  sacred  odes  are  rang- 
ed in  nothing  of  what  w^  call  method,  but  are  de- 
tached pieces  of  poetical  devotion,  not  at  the  ar- 
bitrary direction  of  the  writer's  owii  choice,  but 
under  the  leading  impulse  of  the  heavenly  muse. 
So  may  be,  and  so  I  think  is  the  case  with  this 
shir  hashirim,  this  Song,  this  collection  of  Spngs : 

not 
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not  tacked  together  by  any  late  invented  rules  of 
Aristotelian  or  Horatian  art,  but  like  the  Psalms, 
broken,  extemporary  raptures,  or  effusions  of  pro- 
mises, instances  of  condescension  and  goodness  on 
the  one  part,  and  of  devotional  feelings,  faith,  hope, 
joy,  and  gratitude,  on  the  other.  By  night,  says  the 
church,  (no  matter  in  what  order,  or  with  what  con- 
nexion),  on  my  bed  I  sought,  ^c— Let  me  make  use 
of  a  very  general  observation,  that  the  transpositioa 
of  an  author's  words  may  be  extremely  hurtful  to  his 
sense,  and  apply  it  to  the  passage  before  us  :  The 
order  in  the  original  and  LXX.  is  '  on  my  bed  in 
*  the  nights.'  Both  have  nights  in  the  plural,  so  the 
sense  cannot  be  confined,  as  the  eclogue  fancy  does 
confine  it,  to  one  particular  night,  nor  represent 
one  particul^ir  limited  time  or  season  for  this  ac- 
tion of  the  bride's.  I  know  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Latin  plural, '  noctibus/  may  be,  and  in  some 
cases  are  rendered  singularly,  as  we  say,  by  night 
and  by  day,  or  *  night  and  day,'  to  express*  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  time.  But  this  will  not  hold 
in  the  literal  sense  here,  as  it  would  aggravate  the 
disgrtst  to  suppose  this  a  continued  practice.  Yet 
the  expression  speaks  of  more  nights  than  one,  and 
must  have  some  particular  meaning.  V?i  my  bedr^. 
AaaUfD  ^  ol  meshachabi.  The  r6ot  is  55ty,  shachab,  to 
lie,  lie  down,  jacere,  cubare,  and  the  content  must 
direct  the  application.  So  here,  in  my  lying>  while 
I  was  lying,  ^ViSa,  beliluth,  €v  w^tv,  in  the  niglits,  .a- 
mong  them,  the  flights,  as  the  idea  implies,  of 
blackness,  darkness,  or  absence  of  light.     We  have 

a 
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reference  to  this  in  one  of  the  Psalms ',  *  Though 

*  ye  hare  lien  CBStt^n,  tashachabu)  among  the  pots/ 
in  a  state  of  slavery  or  meanness  (as  Issachar  is  de* 
scribed  under  this  word  for  pots  *,  ^  couching  be- 
'  twecn  two  burdens ')  *  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings 

*  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver  and  gold/  terms 
very  similar  to  the  construction  of  our  Song,  This 
points  to  the  *  lying*  here  in  the  nights,  and  is^ 
I  thinks  beautifully  explained  in  the  exhortation 
at  our  eucharistic  service,  mentioning  what  Christ 
has  done  *  for  us  miserable  sinners,  who  lay  in 
^  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death/  &c-  This 
is  the  state  in  which  the  church  once  lay ;  a  state 
to  which  some  of  her  individual  members  are  often 
expdsed,  expressed  by  nights  of  gloominess,  so- 
litary sadness,  and  temptation^  as  the  contents  of  the 
chapter  calls  it.  While  in  this  condition,  thus  lying 
among  the  nights,  the  nights  before  the  W/^ofma, 
the  manifestation  in  flesh  of  the  true  Light,  the 
nights  when  at  any  time  that  Light  withdraws  his 
shining,  the  church  tells  us,  '  She  sought  him  whom. 
her  soul  lovetL-w^The  desire  of  all  nations  was  al- 
ways the  joy  of  every  faithful  heart.  /  sought  him. 
—The  verb  is  t^jp^  bequeshj  which,  the  dictionaries 
say,  signifies  to  seek  more  by  zeal  than  by  words : 
and  is  used  by  Malachi  in  a  particular  description  ^ 

*  T\^  Lord  {ha  Adon^  Psalm  ex.  1 .  the  made  Lord, 
'  Acts  ii.  36.)  whom  ye  seek/     We  have  frequent 

precepts 

^  Ixviii.  13.  s  Gen.  xlix.  I4« 

3  Chap.iii.  I. 
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precepts  also  to  this  purpose.  •  Seek  the  Lord,  seek 

*  his  face,  his  appearance  V  I  sought  him,  she  says, 
but  I  found  him  nof.— There  is  something  of  dif- 
ficulty in  this,  as  in  the  spiritual  sense  it  seems  ra- 
ther uncharacteristic.  Yet  we  know  by  experience 
that  he  has  his  times  and  ways  of  being  found. 
Lying  among  the  nights,  upon  beds,  in  supineness 
and  indolence  of  either  mind  or  practice,  is  neither 
the  proper  time  noi-  place,  ordinarily  speaking,  to 
find  him.  In  extraordinary  cases,  inde6d,  and 
where  his  wisdom  sees  necessary,  he  is  often  found 
of  them  that  sought  him  not.  But  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  christians  must  be  in  some  sort  ac- 
tive, '  casting  off  the  works  of  darkness,  putting  on 

*  the  armour  of  light*,  and  ^  not  sleeping  as  others 

*  do  ^*     So  says  the  church— 

\ 

\ 

Ver.  2. — I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  citt/,  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  broad  ways  ;    I  will  seek  hirhy 
tohoni  my  soul  loveth  :  I  sought  him,  but  I  found   . 
him  not. 

Here  we  see  her  [in  exercise^  yet  without  imme- 
diate success.  /  will  rise  noxc  : — Not  necessarily 
implying  local  motion,  or  inferring  an  immediate 
change  from  the  posture  of  lying,  but  expressing  a 
resolution  to  be  active  in  her  search,  and  use  all 
possible  means  of  discovery*     We  find  the  same    - 

ex- 

»  Psalm  CV.4.  &c.  3  Rom.  xHi.  I2f. 

3  i  Thess.  v*  5* 
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expression  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  poor,,  miserable, 
forlorn  being,  in  another  parabolical  description^ 
which  does  not  require  its  meaning  to  be.  adjusted 
to  any  literal  sense — *  '  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my 

*  father/  &c.  We  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  the 
youth  literally  lying  or  sitting,  when  he  said  this, 
only  declaring  his  sense  of  his  present  sunk  coij-* 
dition,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  get  out  of  it*  Yet 
I  see  something  of  an  objection  appearing  on  the 
face  of  this  quotation,  as  if  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner  was  fiis  own  act,  if  not  entirely,  yet  at  least 
originally,  which  may  be  thought  a  dangerous 
doctrine,  and  contrary  to  that  admirable  prayer, 

*  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,'  &c.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  th^t  both  in  the  Song,  and 
in  the  parable,  there  are  hints  given,  (which  is  all 
that  can  be  done  in  parabolical  narration),  suffi-* 
cient  to  set  aside  any  such  fancy.  In  the  case  of  the 
prodigal  son,  he  is  represented  as  having  been  long 
in  his  father's  family,  well  acquainted  with,  and  still 
retaining  a  memory  of,  the  many  good  things 
enjoyed  there :  Consequently,  as  having  had 
the  means  of  Knowledge,  and  an  early  impression 
from  the  influence  of  preventing  grace,  which, 
like  good  seed  sown,  will  some  time  or  other  pro- 
duce fruit,  either  to  edification,  or,  if  abused,  to 
destruction.  The  father  in  the  parable  could  not 
with  propriety  be  said  to  have  given  the  prodigal 
any  help  when  at  a  distance  in  a  far  country.     But 

VOL.  II.  R  r  "  from 

-     <  St  Luke  XT.  xS* 
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from  the  way  in  which  he  is  afterwards  introduced, 
we  may  conclude  that  his  heart  had  been  always 
warm  towards  him,  his  thbughts  dwelling  affec- 
tionately on  him,  and  his  eyes  looking  wistfully  af- 
ter him :  *  While  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his 

'  father  saw  him '/  &c had  been  expecting  him, 

waiting  for  him,  directing  his  eyes  to  the  way  in 
which  his  son  went,  and  so  perceiving  him  without 
being  perceived  by  him.  This  was  all  that  the  pa- 
rabolical father  could  be  said  to  do :  He  did  all 
that  he  could.  Shall  we  not  believe  that  the  true, 
the  heavenly  Father,  does  the  same  ?  But  in 
the  Song  before  us,  there  is  more  to  be  urged,  / 
will  arise,  says  the  church  :  Not  of  her  own  pri- 
mary motion,  or  as  an  original  suggestion  of  her 
own  mind ;  but  as  the  result  of,  and  in  obedience  to, 
the  call  of  her  Beloved,  which  she  had  heard  be- 
fore  *.  In  answer  to,  and  through  the  force  of 
this,  she  replies  here,  *  I  will  rise  now  ;  similar  tq 
what  we  read  of  the  Psalmist's  devout  resolution, 
^  When  thou  didSt  say,  Seek  ye  my  face,  my  heart 
'  said  unto  thee.  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek  ^J  I 
will  arise,  and  go  about — /  sought  Imn,  but  I  found 

him  not Still  the  melancholy  difficulty   recurs. 

What!  not  find  him,  after  so  much  labour  in 
searching  for  him  !  What  can  be  the  reason  of 
this  ?  Let  us  pause  a  little  before  we  pass  sentence, 
and  ask,  Where  it  was  that  she  sought  him  ?  In  the 

streets 

' .  Vcf.  2©.  ^  Chsp.  ii.  10.—*  Rise  up  uoy  love/  &c. 

3  Psalm  ^ztii.  8. 
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Streets  of  the  city,  and  in. the  broad  ways.^^These  are 
not  the  most  likely  places  wherein  we  may  hope  to 
find  him.'  Places  of  great  concourse,  whether  for 
diversion  or  business,  are  not  those,  it  seems,  which 
the  ^  delight  of  the  devout  soiil '  usually  frequents. 
There  is  one  who  tells  us,  that  the  broad  way  lead* 
eth  to  destruction' ;  so  is  not  the  proper  place  in 
which  to  seek  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  life.  In- 
deed we  find  this  same  royal  bard,  in  another  of 
his  poetical  works  *,  personifying  Wisdom,  as  stand- 
ing in  the  top  of  high  places,  crying  at  the  gates,  at 
the  entry  of  the  city,  &c.  But  what  or  who  were 
his  company  there  ?  The  *  simple,*  we  are  told*  and 
fools,  and  such  as  wanted  understanding ;  even  as 
we  find  him  really  and  actually,  when  in  flesh, 
conversing  with  publicans  and  sinners.  Yet  it 
will  not  be  said,  that  these  were  the  ordinary  places, 
in  which  his  disciples  were  to  seek  or  find  their  be- 
loved Master.  And  I  think  it  is  worth  the  while  to 
observe,  that  we  seldom  or  never  read  of  him  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  or  broad  ways,  but  for  the  most 
part  withdrawing  himself  to  places  of  privacy  and 
retirement;  or, .  when  at  any  time  he  appeared  in 
public,  it  was  in  the  temple,  ^  the  place  which  he 
*  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  there.'  It  was  there, 
where,  in  the  childhood  of  his  flesh,  his  sorrowing 
mother,  like  the  church  in  the  Song,  after  three 
day^'  painful  search  to  no  purpose,  found  him,  busy 
even  then  in  his  divine  employment.     The  history 

R  r  2      '  of 
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of  this  realt  well  attested  circumstance,  may  in  some 
measure  open  up  the  intendment  of  the  emblematical 
description  before  uSt    The  streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
broad  ways,  where  the  solicitude  of  the  church  sought 
her  Beloved,  but  could  not  find  him,  may  perhaps 
point  to  the  long  frequented,  and  still  so  much  ex- 
tolled p^ths  of  what  is  called  *  Natural  knowledge 
and  rational  enquiry ;'  where  the  philosophers  and 
pages,  (the  merchants,  as  it  were,  the  busy  men  of 
the  city)»  assembled  and  made  a  bustle  about  they 
knew  not  what.     These  were  the  great  onei,  who 
made  a  figure  in  the  streets  and  broad  ways,  and 
trusting  to  their  own  wisdom,  like  the  Pharisees  in 
their  righteousness ',  despised  others.     Yet  we  see 
the  Beloved  was  not  there.     And  indeed  in  such  a 
course  of  enquiry  he  never  was,  never  is  to  be 
found.     Natural  knowledge,  that  is,  the  feelings 
and  pressures  of  nature,  under  which  we  all  groan 
in  common,  and  of  which  we  come  to  the  un- 
derstanding without  a  teacher,  may  discover  to 
us,  that  we  want  something,  but  can  neither  direct 
nor  assist  our  search ;    as  the  poorest  idiot  that 
breathes  can  feel  himself  sick,  though  he  can  do 
nothing  for  his  recovery.     So  is  the  church  here,  in 
a  consternation  and  hurry,  restless  and   uneasy, 
while  missing  her  Beloved,  running  hither  and 
thither  in  quest  of  him,  to  those  places  of  resort, 
where  she  naturally,  but  foolishly  concluded  she 
plight  find  him.      This  indeed  is  nature.      Our 

wants 

?  St  Luke  xyili.  9, 
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wants  and  sorrows  drive  us  upon  many  shifts/and 
toss  us  from  side  to  side.  Every  probability  of  suc- 
cess we  grasp  at ;  and  except  in  one  way,  a  way 
not  to  be- attained  by  the  voice  of  nature,  or  spe* 
culations  of  reason,  we  must  lay  our  account  to 
be  disappointed. — *  In  the  streets,  and  in  the  broad 
Vways,  I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth;  I 
^  sought  him,  but  I  fouml  him  not' 

Ver»  3* — The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found 
me,  to  whom  I  said.  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul 
loveth  ? 

What  these  watchmen  are,  we  shall  see  in  our 
view  of  the  5th  chapter,  where,  at  the  7th  verse, 
they  are  more  fully  spoken  of  Meantime  let  it  be 
observed,  with  what  anxiety,  and  even  as  it  were 
forwardness,  the  fair  one  here  expresses  herself. 
Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  .^— There  is  no  con«^ 
nexion  in  the  original  between  her  tocntioning  the 
watchmen,  and .  her  putting  the  question.  Our 
translation  inserts,  to  whom  I  said,  which  our  lan- 
guage has  been  thought  to  require,  more  for  the 
sound  than  the  sense.  But  the  beautiful  abrupt- 
jness  of  the  Hebrew  strongly  paints  the  flutter  and 
emotion  of  the  devout  heart.  And  we  know,  that 
*  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
'  speaketh.*  *  My  heart  was  hot  within  me,'  says 
another  man  of  God ",  *  then  spake  I  with  my 

^  tongue/ 

|i  Psalm  xzxix.  3. 
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'  tongue.'  Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  too 
great,  and  almost  fulsome  lengths,  which  some  mis* 
taken  people  of  late  have  gone  this  way,  should 
have  scandalized  the  politer  classes  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  now  reckoned  pedantry  and  ill  nmnners, 
to  speak  with  any  appearance  of  warmth  about  spi* 
ritual  things.  Yet  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  not  argument  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  use  of  it.  Why  then  should  not  . 
this  matter  be  better  regulated,  as  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that*where  the  tongue  is  so  affectedly  silent, 
the  heart  is  not  very  sensible?  The  church's  be- 
haviour here,  I  think,  is  no  bad  warrant,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  this  inspired  compo- 
sition (as  *  all  holy  scriptures  have  been  written 
^  for  our  learning')  has  been  preserved  upon  record, 
to  be  our  direction  both  for  the  matter  and  manner 
of  this  piece  of  christian  duty.  And  what  an  ho- 
nour would  it  be  to  our  men  of  taste,  who  still  pro* 
fess  the  christian  name,  if,  instead  of  prostituting 
their  talents  to  the  useless  labour  of  heathen  em- 
l^llishment,  they  would  in  character  employ  them 
to  the  truly  valuable  and  still  possible  work  of  re- 
gulating and  refining  our  religious  language.  But 
another  thing  to  be  remarked  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  feir  one,  on  this  occasion,  is,  her  hasty  passing 
on,  and  not  waiting  for  an  answer.  No  doubt  we 
would  be  curious  to  know  what  the  reply  would 
have  been.  And  we  may  recollect  another  occasion, 
on  which  a  very  important  question  was  put,  and 
no  answer  waited   for :  ^  Pilate  saith  unto  him, 

^  What 
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*  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
''went  out"/  Between  the  two  indeed,  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  person 
enquired  at  could  have  given  a  satisfactory  and  de- 
cisive answer,  which  the  watchmen  I  suspect  could 
not.  But  this  story  of  Pilate  is  not  the  only  place 
in  scripture,  in  which  our  curiosity  is  awakened, 
and  left  unsatisfied.  There  is  another  instance  in 
our  Saviour's  history,  where  we  are  told  something, 
which  I  believe  most  readers  would  wish  had 
been  more  fully  related.     *  *  The  child  Jesus  was 

*  found  at  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  temple,  sit- 

*  ting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing 

*  them,  and  asking  them  questions.'  What  a  pity, 
do  we  not  think,  that  there  is  not  a  particultar 
account  of  these  questions,  and  wherein  that  won- 
derful understanding  of  his  consisted,  which  so 
much  astonished  *  all  who  heard  him  V  Such  are 
our  first  apd  most  natural  thoughts  in  cases  of  this 
kind :  but  the  plain  state  of  the  matter  is,  these  and 
such  like  passages  are  designed,  first  to  excite  in  us 
a  desire  after  knowledge,  if  such  knowledge  be  worth 
the  desiring ;  and  then  to  put  us  upon  searching 
and  examining  the  rest  of  scripture,  by  way  of  em- 
ployment for  the  gratification  of  this  desire.  In 
both  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  this  remark 
will  hold  good.  As  to  the  truth  asked  about  by 
Pilate,  tho'  perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  indiffe- 
rence to  the  man  himself,  yet  from  that  very  one 

to 

»  St  John  xviii.  38,  «  St  I*ukc  iii  40* 
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to  whom  he  put  the  question,  we  meet  with  attiple 
satisfaction,  where  he'  says  of  himself,  *  I  am  tfie 
^  truth  '  :*  And  again,  in  his  prayer  to  the  Father, 

*  thy  word  is  truth  * :'  Which  two  short  and  point* 
ed  declarations  describe  to  us  the  *  nature  and  im* 

*  mutability  of  truth,'  more  clearly  and  convincing- 
ly than  all  the  many  long-winded  volumes  of  phi- 
losophic eloquence.  And  as  to  his  conference 
with  the  doctors  in  his  youth,  though  we  find  not 
what  the  questions  were  that  passed  between  them, 
yet  he  himself  tells  us  in  general  ^  that  they  were 

*  about  his  Father's  business ;'  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  the  great  scope  of  the  scriptures,  and 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  diligent  and  daily 
study.  So  here, '  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ? 
~.an  important  question  indeed,  yet  no  answer 
was  given.  The  question  was  too  weighty  to  ob- 
tain a  proper  answer  from  that  quarter.  But  it 
spoke  the  ardour  of  the  heart,  and  soon  found  a  fa- 
vourable acceptance. 

Ver.'4 — It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  frifm  tkem^ 
but  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  :  I  held  him^ 
and  would  not  let  him  go,  until  I  had  bi  ought  him 
into  my  molhei^s  house^  and  into  the  chamber  of  her 

'    that  conceived  me. 

li^t  me  again  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  particular 

fer- 

«  St  John  adv.  6.  a  Ch.  xvii.  17* 
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fervency  of  the  church's  language :  Him  whom  my^ 
soul  lopeth — no  less  than  four  times  repeated  in 
the  compass  of  four  short  verses.  Is  this  ornament 
df  style  ?  No  J  Th«  judges  of  style  will  either  cen- 
sure or  despise  it.  Is  it  owing  to  a  barrenness  of 
invention  ?  The  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  poem 
forbids  this  supposition.  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
Why  indeed,  that  this  is  a  pattern  for  us  to  copy  af* 
ter,  in  our  devotional  intercourse  with  Him  who 
ought  to  be  the  delight  of  our  souls  :  And  having 
such  a  pattern,  let  us  neither  be  ashamed  nor  afraid 
to  follow  it,  if  our  hearts  be  equally  well  disposed. 
May  not  exailiples  of  this  kind  warrant  us  in  that> 
by  some  sc  much  ridiculdd,  repetition  of  *  Lord 

*  have  mercy  upon  us,'  in  our  public  prayers  ?  If 
the  heart  go  along,  shall  not  such  importunity  ba 
accepted  ?  And  if  the  heart  g6  not  along,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  most  laboured  multiplicity  of  varie- 
gated  expression,  and  fine  tui^ned  periods?  Him 
whom  mf  soul  toveili  seems  indeed  to  be  a  favourite 
phrase  with  the  inspired  author  of  our  Song  :  And 
I  know  hot  if  it  be  needful  to  observe,  that  the 
word  for  soul  (Heb.  8^W,  nephesh,  tJa^xvi,  LXX.)  is  of 
large  extent,  and  takes  in  the  whole  something,  in 
which  life  consists.  It  is  predicated  of  Jehovah, 
where  it  is  said  % '  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn  by 

*  himself  (marg.  *  by  his  soul.')  And  it  is  also 
thus  applied  to  beasts  %  *  Flesh,  with  the  life  (Heb. 

VOL.  II.  s  s  *  we- 
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^  nepheiK  so^l)  thereof/  &C.  so  must  signify  more 
lUbaHa  what  we  call  the  rational  <m*  spiritual  part*  as 
being  distinguished  from  it' :  Aod^  in  the  paasa^ 
before  us,  it  evidently  denotes  the  affecticii,  deiighti 
and  loQgiiig  of  the  whole  8eing»  including;  5pirit» 
Goul>  and  body,  every  part,  oapacity^  or  subsfeaooe, 
that  goes  to  the  coil^uctton  of  the  comfkound 
creature  maa»  a$  specified  in  our  Saviour's  descrip- 
tion of  itlie  first  and  great  coitadmaindcnent  \ 

It  v>us  iut  41  Uttk  that  I  passed  from  thim^  but  I 
found  kirn  whom  my  sohI  ^(pm^.--«HenGe  we  may 
see«  that  the  Beloved  is  to  be  fbund»  tiuxigh  aot  al- 
ways jurt  as  we  expect  him^  yet  atiU  in  a  time  and 
way  of  his  t)wii.  She  does  tiot  tell  ieis  in  what  par^ 
.4tfcultir  place  er  attitude  she  found  ^ivti^  hist  find 
him  ^le  did,  and  that  is  ^eiiotigh  for  m.  He  had 
^seen  her  Bearch,  her  aiuoious,  laborious  search^ 
Hie  had  made  a  trial  of  her  faith  and  ^wseversmce, 
and  now  pi^^seated  himself  when  w^  where  he 
thought  <k.  Does  not  ibis  ispeak  oomfoit  4jo  the 
heart  of  the  ^patient  believer  ?  IM  us  only  inuUte 
the  e&am):)le,  «ild  we  may.def)end  upwi  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  by  it.  Though  the  streets 
aind  broad  ways  do  not  point  hitn  ^t ;  though  the 
watchmen  can  or  wi41  tell  os  nothing  about  l^m,  let 
us  not  quit  our  toTe,  or  giv^e  over  our  assiduity. 
'  In  due  time  wfe  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not  :*  a  lit- 
tle 

<  I  Tbess.  «i  2 J*  Heb.  i^.  xa. 
a  St  Mark  xii.  2^^  j^  jHiforoing  Deut.  vL  4,  j« 
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tie  more  diligence^  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  him. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  much  labour,  and  seeking 
and  striving  and  waiting  should  be  lost  for  want  of 
a  little  more  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this 
is  tbp  often  the  case  ?  Yet  even  in  natural  life  we 
are  sensible  how  much  our  success  frequently  de- 
pend on  a  little  more  perseverance  s  A  little  las^ 
stroke  of  the  hammer  fixes  the  nail ;  a  little 
fertber  searching  discovers  the  treasure.  86  it  is 
in  thipgs  spiritual :  The  good  ground  are  •  they 

*  who  keep  the  word,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with 

*  pbtience  :'  patience  under  inward  discouragements, 
as  well  as  under  outward  distresses.  Had  the  fair 
one  here  been  disheartened  by  her  frequent  disap 
pmntments,  and  returned  the  way  that  she  came, 
in  a  fit  of  sorrow  or  chagrin,  what  should  have  be- 
come of  her  ?  But  she  went  on,  encouraged  by 
&ith  and  hope,  and  in  a  moment  was  relieved 
firom  all  her  anxiety.  It  is  a  delightful  observation, 
aiKl  I  hope  confirmed  by  fi'equent  experience,  that 

*  man's  extrcmitj^  is  Christ's  opportunity.'  He  will 
not  try  us,  nor  allow  us  to  be  tried  above  what  we 
are  able  to  bear ;  but,  while  he  vouchsafes  in  wisdom 
to  take  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  the  paths  oi  our 
own  devising,  or  out  of  the  *  streets  and  broad  ways' 
of  human  presumption,  he  will  not  fail  to  point 
out  a  safer,  because  a  more  humble  course,  taking 
its  rise  from  obscurity  and  retirement.  *  In  angu* 
'  lo  cum  libello— in  a  corner  with  a  little  book/ 
(the  precious  book  of  God's  promises  in  Christ), 
was  the  i^otto  of  the  pious  and  well-known  Thomaa 

^  s  2  li 
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k  Kempis.     Every  humble  christian  will  make  the 
^ame  h^ppy  choice. 

It  was  but  a  little  that  I  had  passed  from  them,  but 
J  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth;  I  held  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  go,  &c.r— Language,  I  think,  can-^- 
not  draw  g.  more  striking  picture  than  is  here  pre- 
sented  to  us.  And  we  have  the  action  both  literal-? 
)y  and  emblematically  described  in  the  person  of 
the  then  father  of  the  church  upon  earth,  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  •,  and  beautifully  commented  upon 
by  the  prophet  Hosea  ^.  The  church  then, '  in  her 
representative,  found  her  Beloved,  and  held  him, 
and  would  not  let  him  go  till  he  blessed  her.  This 
was  a  real  display  of  his  power  and  presience. 
The  prophet  tells  us,  it  was  Jehovah  of  hosts '  who 
now  appeared :  and  it  was  not  on  Jacobus  account,  as 
a  private  individual,  but  in  a  public  character,  that 
this  manifestation  was  exhibited  to  him.  For  the 
prophet  says,  that  at  that  time  Jehovah  spake  *  with 
*  ys/  This  transaction,  so  faithfully  recorded  by  Mo- 
ges,  and  afterwards  referred  to  by  Hosea,  we  may 
well  believe  is  alluded  to  by  thp  intennediate  author 
of  our  Song.  And  these  three  accounts,  from  three 
such  authors,  compared  with,  and  elucidating  one 
another,  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  that 
strangelyJooking  text  ^  where  it  is  said,  *  The 
Ijingdora  of  heaven  suffeyeth  violence,  and  the  vio^ 

lent 

• 

?  Gcq.  xxxii.  24-r30.  «  Chap,  xii*  5*  4.   • 
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lent  *  take  it  by  force/  Certainly'  in  Jacob's  case,  a 
divine  person  suffered  violence,  suffered  hiroself 
to  be  wrestled  with,  and  even  strengthened  and 
enabled  the  poor  feeble  wrestler,  to  prevail.  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  same  may  be  justly  said.  A  weak 
timorous  woman,  her  heart  beating  with  disap- 
pointment, and  panting  from  anxiety,  what  strength 
could  shfe  be  thought  to  have  for  such  a  struggle  V 
Yet  she  did  what  Jacob  did,  '  she  held  him,:  and 
'  would  not  let  him  go/  It  was  the  same,  object 
they  were  both  engaged  with,  the  same  strength 
thait  enabled  them  both,  the  same  condesqen^ion 
that  yielded  to  their  violence.  Jacob's  ,nam^:  >vas 
from  this  act  changed  into  Israel  ;  and  tJie  church 
is  both  in  scripture',  and  in  christian  language, 
i3alled  Israel,  under  the  same  etymology  from  di- 
vine designation,  of  having  power  with  God  and 
'  prevailing/  What  the  arms,  strength,  and  vio* 
lence  are,  by  which  the  church  prevails  in  this 
struggle  of  faith  and  love,^  we  have  exemplified  in 
her  type  *,  '  he  wept  and  made  supplication  to  him/ 
Prayers  and  tears,  we  see,  preces  et  lacrymae,  have 
long  been,  the  arma  ecclesise,  the  arms  of  the 
church  :  J3y  these  she  has  always  succeeded,  and 
without  these  she  need  never  expect  to  prevaiLwith 
her  Beloved.  Thus  it  is  that  she  wrestles  with 
God ;  it  was  thus  that  Jacob  wrestled :  '  I  will  not 
^  let  thee  go,*  says  he,.  *  except  thou  bless  me  ~and 

^be 

'  Rom.  XI.  260  ,  GaL  vi.  16, 
9  (iosea  xii.  4. 
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*  he  blessed  him  there/  /  would  not  let  him  go,  says 
the  church,  till  I  had  brought  him  into  my  mother*s 
k^use,  &c. — ^This  wks  the  blessing  slie  wrestled  for, 
and  she  obtained  it.  But  what  is  this  blessing,  and 
wherein  does  it  consist?  Let  us  examine,  and  with 
our  old  scripture  key  we  may  be  able  to  open  it  up. 
Mi/  mother's  house — Who  is  the  church's  mother  ? 
She  herself  is  usually  stiled  mother ;  and  *  mother 
^  church,'  we  know,  is  a  common  phrase ;  yet  we 
read  of  one  ancient,  universal  mother '— .*  Adani 

*  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  because  she  was  the 

*  mother  of  all  living/  To  this  old  mother  was  the 
promise  made,  personally,  of  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man ; .  and  from  her  was  the  church  to  spring. '  So 
struggling,  weeping,  and  praying,  to  bring  him 
(*  prevail  with  him  to  come/  Heb.)  into  her  mo- 
ther's house,  is  emblematical,  optative,  and  predic- 
tive of  his  incarnation,  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  primitive  and  fundamental  promise,  when  he 
truly,  really,  and  personally  came  into  this  house, 
this  mother's  house,  peculiarly  and  exclusively  so, 
as  distinguishingly  predicated  of  the  woman;  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  m  hich  mystery',  the  man^ 
9S  such,  was  to  have  no  share.  The  prospect  of 
this  was  the  great  object  of  all  the  prayers,  wishes, 
fervent  breathings  of  the  faithful.  To  this  the  old 
mother  herself  looked,  though  eventually  mistaken, 
when  she  said  %  *  I  have  got  a  man,  (nin^  W  eth  Je- 
f /l(;i;^A,  Heb.)  the  very  Jehovah/  To  this  the  se- 
cond 

^  »  » 

I  Gen..Hx.  2o,       '  *  «  Gen,  iv.  i\ 
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C4md  restorer  of  mankind,  Noab,  the  double-vi- 
saged  Janus  of  pagan  mythology,  the  commissioned 
preacher  of  righteousness ',  had  an  eye,  when  in 
hi$  prophetic  rapture,  after  his  spiritual  inebria* 
ti<m  with  the  sacramental  wine,  he  broke  out  *•-« 

*  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,'  the  Jehovah 
who  was  to  come  of  the  loins  of  Shem,  so  to  be 
his  by  right  and  title  of  descent,  distinguishingly 
fri^n  cuised  I^am  or  enlarged  Japhet  This  it  was 
that  all  the  ancient  believers  in  their  inspired  devo- 
tions stilj  longed  for.  So  prayed  the  Psalmist  ^ 
?  Stir  ap  thy  strength^  (thy  manhood)  Und  come 
t  and  «ave  us/    So  said  th^  prophet—  *  O  that  thou 

*  wpuldest  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou  wouldest<:omc 

*  d6wn  •/  So  spoke ;  the  church  here  in  her  mysti- 
cal style,  Tiil  I  had  bpought  him  into  my  mother^ $ 
k^use.  I  wmld  not  let  him  go  ('Ob^W  K^,  la  cr^nti, 
from  tVf^,  rapa,  to  assuage,  abate,  be  lazy  or  remiss) 
she  would  not  be  lazy,  remiss,  indiiierent  about 
him,  would  not  give  over  her  cryings,  supplica- 
ti<His»  and  wresUings,  but  held  him,  T»n?n«t,  ahztiu, 
ap(>rehended  him  ^  kept  possession  of  him,  held  him 
by  way  oS tenement ^  (so  the  word  signifies^),  till  the 
idesired  expected  period  of  his  answering  her  prayers, 
a«d  iulfilling  all  her  hopes.  Till  I  had  brought  him 
4nto  my  mother's  house :  And  then  she  adds — and 

into 

I  See  2  St  Peter  ii,  5.  and  compare  Jen  xziii.  6.  i  Cor.  i.  30. 
3  Gen.  ix«  26.  3  Psalm  Ixxx.  2. 

4.  Isaiah^'kiT.  c.  5  See  Philip,  iii.  i2« 

«SeeP«alfiiii*8« 
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into  the  chamber  of  her  that  conceived  me. «— But  why 
this  addition  ?  There  is  something  more  in  it,  1 
suspect,  than  bare  repetition  or  ornament.  Mother 
is  often  mentioned  in  scripture,  not  only  for  the 
honour  of  the  promise,  but  Hkewise  for  the  me- 
mory of  our  original.  *  In  sin,'  says  the  Psalmist', 
'  did  my  mother  conceive  me/  Even  Job  could 
say*,  *  Man  that  is  born,  of  a  woman  is  full  of  trou- 
'  ble,'  and  then  starts  the  difficulty,  '  Who  can 

*  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  not  one/ 
From  the  mother's  conception,  we  derive  pollution, 
guilt,  and  defilement,  from  which  we  must  be  puri- 
fied somehow  or  other,  and  cleansed.  All  mankind 
have  been  sensible  of  this,  and  felt  the  effect.  The 
church  knew  the  cause,  and  longed  for  the  reco- 
very. She  knew  that  he,  who  was  to  be  her  re- 
demption,- was  to  be  her  sanctification  too  ^  her 
«y/a(r/>t(^,    her    purification,    even  that  *  without 

*  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.*  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  remembrance  of  lier  own  original  un- 
clean state  by  birth  and  nature,  she  here  strives, 
and  prays,  arid  struggles,  that  he  would  come  for 
sanctification  and  cleansing,  into  the  chamber  of 
her  that  conceived  her.  These  were  the  blessings 
for  which,  in  imitation  of  her  old  representative 
Jacob,  slie  here  wrestles  with  her  Beloved ;  the 
blessing  of  redemption  by  his  incarnation,  and  the 
blessing  of  sanctification  by  his  blood.  la  the  joy- 
ful 

X  Psalm  H*  5.  «  Chap,  xiy,  r. 

3  I  Cor.  i.  30.  compared  with  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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ful  faith  atid  hope  of  all  whicK  she  again  breaks 
out  into  that  rapturous  exclamation  Tyhich  I  have 
explained  already,  and  which,  under  that  explica- 
tion>  we  shall  readily  discover  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying to  the  present  occasion,  /  charge  you,  O  yi 
daujghttn  of  Jei^salem^  &c* 

Ver.  6. — Who  is  this  that  Cometh  out  of  the  wilderness^ 
like  pillars  of  smoke-,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and 
frankincense^  with  all  poxxiders  of  the  merchant  ?    - 

This  seems  to  introduce  a  new  description,  oi",  Ai 
we  would  say,  to  open  up  a  new  scene.     The  LXX. 
by  their  feminine  rendering,  t/$^  'ti  'ccvcc^uivsa-a^  TsBviJudc- 
IJLsyyi,  apply  this  description  to  the  woman,  without 
any  necessity  from  the  words,  or  illustration  of  the 
sense.     Both  these  evidently  shew,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Beloved,  and  niust  be  received  as  a  repre- 
sentation, picture,  or  draught,  in  vision,  as  it  were, 
of  him;  in  some  of  his  principal  attitudes,  either  in 
prophetical  or  real  history*     Such  visions  or  vision^ 
ary  descriptions  are  not  unusual  in  scripture.     The 
prophjet  Ezekiel  saw  visions  of  God*.     The  apo-* 
ealypse  of  St  John  is  full  of  such  visions.     Isaiah 
had  a  vision  of  God  in  glory  * ;  and  in  reference,  as 
it  were,  to  the  text  before  us,  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  particular  object  in  his  eye,  when  he  puts  the 
question,  ■  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  wit  ft 
VOL.  II.  T  t      '  dyed 

'  Ctep.  u  !•  «  Chap*  vi.  I. 


^ 
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ifyerf  gurmmtffrom  Bozrak '  /"  We  are  al  lO  Io3$  i»hora 
to  suppoi^  the  speaker  here>  but  readily  belteye  it 
to  be  aa  inspired  rapture  or  uneounected  ejaculation 
from  the  writer's  own  mouth.  And  why  n<^  view 
this  question  in  our  Soag  in  the  same  light  ?  The 
Beloved^  the  Messiah,  has  many  variou$  positions 
to  be  viewed  in— various  indeed  in  their  outward 
appearance,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  great  ewi 
Isaiah  saw  him  in  one  :  The  writer  of  our  Song 
sees  him  in  another.  The  prophet's  question*  in  the 
terms  he  uses,  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  The  Psal- 
mist had  spoken  the  same  language  before  %  ^  Who 
\  will  bring  me  into  thjB  city  of  strength*  (the  root 
'  the  same  as  in  Isaiah);  who  will  lead  me  into  E- 
<  dom^  The  prophet  takes  up  the  8ul:gect,  and 
asks,  *  Who  is  this  that  cometh.  from  Edoro,  with 
'  dyed  garitoents  from  Boamh  (the  strong  city)  V 
Both  Virriters  have  the  same  viefw,  and  mutually  il- 
lustrate one  another.  Ed^m,  in  Hebrew  in  both, 
places  apnn,  adum^  with  the  paasiye  ww^  oarriee  the 
idea  of  man*  made  man,  of  l^iaaaoity*  Bmrahg 
t^*»3*,  by  usage,  signifies  vintage*  storehous^^^  or 
stronghold,  so  expresses  somethin|f  H^lative  to  the 
Messiah  in  his  humanity-^tat^,  as  putting  it  on, 
acting  in  it,  sudering,  coac^ueriof,  triumplw)g^ 
X>oes  not  some  idea  of  this  kind  present  itself  in 
the  words  before  us  ?  WUo  (or  wll^^t)  u  thh  (or 
iv^hat  figure  or  a|)pearaace^, is  thi^)  that' comet k  out 

'Chap,  luiii.  i.  ^  Psalxil  cviik  I9# 

3  Sec  Zecb.  ix.  I2* 
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qf  the  wilderness  ?  Cometh  is  not  expressive  enough 
rf  the  origintil :  the  word  is  Thp,  ohah^  cometh  up^ 
ascendeth,  and  is  so  used '— ^  Thou  hast,  Tfhp^  olith, 

*  Ascended  up  on  high/  But  what  is  the  wildeme^^  ? 
The  Hebrew  is  "^snA^,  midbar,  (from  the  famous  root 
■0*1,  ddbdr,  he  spoke),  and  is  often  used  in  scripture, 
but  mostly  in  a  typical  and  allusive  sense,  to  denote 
the  want  of  what  Jabar  signifies,  whence  the  Greek 
has  rendered  it  ffr/^^,  (as  it  were  a^ft^,  made  up  of 
their  alpha  privativum,  without,  and  ^fi^^word),  and 
our  language  has  called  it  wildernessl  So  said  Isa- 
iah*, quoted  by  the  Evangelists—"^  The  voice  of  one 
'  crying  in  the  wildemes,'  bemidbar,  in  the  then  de- 
solate wilderncBS  state  of  the  .  church,  as  the  New 
Testament  application  specifies :  and  so  we  read  in 
Jeremiah ',  *  ,0  generation,^  see  ye  the  word  (dabar) 

*  of  the  Lord ;  have  I  been  a  wilderness,  (midbar), 

*  a  dumb,  wordless,  unspeaking  thing  to  Israel?' 
Sometimes  this  word,  literally,  but  by  a  difference 
of  g^rammatical  formation  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  is  rendered  in  the  proper  radical  sense 
of  speakings  as  in  the  text  already  quoted  from 
Isaiah  ♦,  '  Who  is  this  that  cometh,  &c.  T  He  him- 
self answers,  '  I  that  speak  (midbar)  in  righteous^ 
^  ness,'  &c.  It  is  certain,  that  in  this  sacred  lan- 
guage, there  is  always  a  connexion  of  idea  between 
the  root  and  its  derivatives,  which  may  be  traced  in 
every  instance,  though  in  some  with  more  diificulty 

Tt2  than 

«  Psalm  Ixviii.  18.  «  Chap.  xl.  3, 

3  Chap,  lu  31*  4  Chnp.  Ixiji.  x* 
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than  in  others  :  And  it  must  be  by  a  comparison  of 
places,  which  is  both  an  useful  and  an  amusing  la-r 
ijour,  that  any  such  dif^culty  can  be  removed. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  when  we  find  two  pro- 
phets applying  our  word  midbar,  in  some  meaning 
or  other,  to  Jehovah,  may  we  not  infey  that  the 
speaker  here  in  the  Song,  (whoever  be  the  speaker), 
had  some  such  mystical  allusion  in  view,  by  using 
the  same  word,  and  in  a  rapturous  question  too,  of 
parallel  construction  to  that  of  Isaiah  ?  This  com- 
ing up,  or  ascent,  out  of  the  midbar,  wilderness,  is 
expressed  in  language  that  inqplies  or  supposes  vi** 
sion,  and  under  a  visible  similitudci  as  all  vision 
yeal  or  enigmatical  must  be.  This  is  Jehovah's 
own  account  of  his  way  of  doing :  •  I  have  spoken 
^  by  the  prophets,  and  I  have  multiplied  vii>ions, 
^  and  used  similitudes  by  the  ministry  of  the  pro- 
^  phets  W '  Instances  of  this  in  scripture  ^re  nume^ 
Tous,  and  afford  noble  matter  of  pious  contempla- 
tion. Our  Sopg  is  full  of  such  prophetic  siipilitudes, 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  it^  and  comijig  from 
such  an  author,  must  be  received  as  exactly  de- 
scriptive, whether  we  can  see  it  to  be  i^o  or  not  */ 

*  The 

»    si 

I 

I  Hosea  xii.  lo. 

^  We  havp  been  accustomed  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  ^  bold- 
^  ness  of  metapbor,'  as  it  is  called,  so  peculiar  to,  and  ornamental  of, 
tbe  oriental  style  \  and  modern  pbilosopby  bas  been  busily  employed  in 
accounting  for,  and  interpreting  tbe  scriptures  upon  tbis  plan.  May 
not  a  professional  reverence,  let  it  even  be  called  prejudice,  for  scripture, 
f  specially  wi^b  the  acknowledged  balance  9f  vastly  spperior  antiquity  in 
^  '  its 
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The  simiHtude  we  have  how  before  us  is  ^  like  pil- 
Mari  of  smoke/  Smoke^vfe  are  told,  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  on  the  manifestations  of  Jehovah. 
So  it  was  in  that  great  transaction  with  Abraham'  i*^ 
So  at  the  descent  oii  Mount  Sinai  *  :  So  in  Isaiah- s 
vision  of  the  Lord  in  glory  ^ :  So  in  the  emblema- 
tical language  of  the  Psalmist  ♦,  and  particularly  in 
the  very  words  before  us  by  the  prophet  Joel,  cited 
and  applied  by  St  Peter  ^  *  blood  and  fire,  and 
*  pillars  of  siAoke^/  It  is  true,  the  word  ^mo^e,  in 
our  acceptation,  conveys  a  disagreeable  idea,  and-in* 
scripture  often  implies  terror  and  wrath,  where  it 
is  said^  '  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord  s^hall  smoke  a* 
'  gainst  that  man,'  &c.  But  here  it  is  sweetened, 
and  the  signification  limited,  by  the  addition  in  the 
context — perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frpnkincense,  with 
all  powders  of  the  merchant^.     There  was  atypical 

action 

its  favour,  reverse  this  specious  hypothesis,  and  suppose  the  scripture- 
style,  with  its}finely  expressive  similitudes,  whic^  Jehovah  had  exhibited 
to  the  understandings,  and  infused  into  the  *  pens  of  his  ready  writers,* 
(ps.  xlv.  T.)  to  have  been  the  original  standard  of  imitation  tothose» 
%ho  could  steal  the  form,  though  tbey  knew  nothing  of  the  design,  and 
could,  and  did  pervert  both  the  style  and  the  subject  of  the  true  God^i 
revelations,  to  serve  the  ruinous  purposes  of  the  old  deceiver  ? 

'  Gen.  XV.  17.  2  ]£tod.  xix.  i8« 

3  Isaiah  vi.  4.  4  Psalm  xviii.  8.  cxliv.  5, 

5  Acts  ii.  17.  19.  ^  Joel  ii.  30. 

7  Deiitxxix.  20« 

'  Perfumed — n*it9pl3,  mequtbert :  It  is  this  feminine  termination  that 
has  led  the  LXX.  to  give  the  whole  a  feminine  turn,  and  which  our 
translators,  if  our  language  had  had  the  feminine  signs,  seem  to  have 
adopted.     But  the  particle  13,  n^em^  in  the  begitmiog  of  the  word,  may 
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action  instituted  under  the  same  word  %  *  Take 

*  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  with  pure  frankincense, 

*  and  thou  shali  make  a  perfumed  And,  that  this 
perfume  was  to  represent,  not  the  virtues  of  the  of- 
fered, but  the  merits  of  Christ,  his  love,  obedience, 
or  sweet  savour,  we  may  gather  from  the  particular 
exclusive  care  expressed  about  it.  •  *  Ye  shall  not 
*.roake  to  yourselves  after  the  composition  thereof; 

*  it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord  ;  whoso- 
^ever  shall  make  like  unto  it,  to  smeU  thereto, 

^  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people/    There  was  a 
holy  ointment  likewise  appointed  to  be  made  •,  of 
myrrh  and  other  ingredients,  for  anointing  the  sa- 
cred furniture,  and  under  the  same  restrictive  pe- 
nalty ♦•     Here  we  see  the  use,  intent,  and  applica- 
tion of  myrrh  andfrankincense,  as  principal  ingre- 
dients, in  conjunction  with  other  sweet  spices,  ex- 
pressed h6re  by  all  powders  of  the  mercha?it.     The 
word  for  powders  is  npaK,  from  p3K,  abaq,  the  word        ' 
for  that  action  of  the  Divine  appearance  with  Ja-       I 
cob  *,  which  we  render  wrestling ;  and  so,  from  its        1 
junction  here  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  points       t 
out  its  pertinency  to  the  object  of  this  descri ption/ 

From       I 

l}e  not  the  HeHcmaDtic  formative  of  tbe  participle,  but  the  prepositioni^  i 

Jrom^ot  wttby  as  in  what  follows,  np^N  bDTD,  mecol  abequt^  tvith  or 
froin  all  powders,  &c.     So  the  meaning  will  be,  that  the  pillars,  spires,  \ 

vapour  (as  in  the  LXX.  of  Joel,  and  in  the  Acts)  of  smgke,  arise        l|j 
^  from  the  fumes  of  *  znyrrh  ahd  frankincense/  &C. 

*  IID^,  quaibr^  £xod.  xxx.  34.  ' 

*  Vcr.  37.  ^  Ver.  23.  4  Ver,  33, 

5  Gen*  xxxii.  24.' 
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From  all  vrhidct  we  may,  I  think,  justly  enougk 
eonclude^  that  this  passage  ^chibits  to  us  a  repre^ 
mentation  of  the  beloved  in  some  of  the  cliaracters 
of  his  assumed  humanity,  to  which  the  ointment 
and  perfume,  and  wrestling  powders,  did,  by  pro- 
mise and  oeconomy,  more  immediately  belong. 
And  on  what  part  of  this  a;o7i(/er/u/ character  can 
we  more  readily  and  consistently  fix  oor^ye,  than 
01^  his  Vmighty  resurrection  aod  glorious  ascen^ 

*  jion  V.  His  resurrection,  I  say,  from  the  *?»8f,  the 
grave,  hell,  st^te  of  the  dead,  that  wilderness,  mid* 
^-^^di^soliitQ  land  of  silence',  to  which  his  body 
went  down  with  an  embsdmment  of  myrrh  and  a^ 
loes  \  and  where  he  wrestled  witliu  and  *  triumphed 

*  over  him  that  had  the  power  of  death '  ?*     Whe- 
ther Nicodeittvs  had,  or  had  not  a  view  to  the  ante^ 
cedent  types  in  this  preparation  of  his,  we  need  be 
under  no  difficulty  to  call  it  a  fulfilling  of  the 
scriptures^  when  we  remember,  that  upon  a  certain 
piece  of  behaviour  in  the  soldiers,  who  certainly 
knew  no  more  of  these  things  than  Nicodemiis  did, 
the  same  Evangelist  jtells  us  S  *  All  these  thing* 
^  were  done  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled/ 
Liet  us  likewise  take  in,  as  I  said,  his  subsequent 
ascension,  since  we  have  St  Peter's  warranty  quoted 
above,  for  bringing  in  tb^  proph^  Joel's  ^  pillars  of 
'  i^xnoke,'  ufK^n  an  occasion^  which  was  ow^sequent 
uLjpon,  and  tha  effect  o^  this  asoexit^<m ;  and  since 

-  the 

I  Psalmlxxxvui.io,  xi,.iai  9  St  John  xix,  39* 
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the  psalmist '  foretels  this  ascension  %  under  the 
same  word  used  here,  t^'hjf,  thou  hast  gone  up.  To 
strengthen  which  application,  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  both  the  Psalmist  and  Apostle  mention  •  gifts 
'  unto  men/  along  with  this  ascension ;  and  the 
writer  of  our  Song,  in  whalt  follows,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  it,  speaks  in  the  same  strain.  So 
then,  if  the  Psalmist  looks  forward,  as  it  is  ac- 
knowledged he  in  many  places  does,  to  the  re- 
surrection and  ascension,  of  the  Messiah,  why 
may  we  not  believe  .that  Solomon,  if  under  the 
same  inspiration,  does  so  too ;  when  in  words, 
which,  by  scripture  usage,  have  a  manifest  rela- 
tion that  way,  and  which  no  boldness  of  metaphor 
can  make  sense  of  otherwise,  he  puts  the  question, 
no  matter  into  what  mouth,  *  Who  is  this  that  cometh 
up  out  of  the  wilderness  ?' 

» 

Ver,  7. — Behold  his  bed,  ''which  is  Solomon's,  three- 
score  valiclnt  men  are  about  it,  of  the  valiants  of 
Israel. 

Ver.  8. — They  all  hold  swords,  being  expert  in  war  : 
everys  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  because  of 
fear  in  the  night. 

Although  the  explication  I  am  offering  neither 
requires  nor  supposes  a  regular  chain  of  connexion 
between  the  various  parts  of  this  admirable  Song, 

'  *  Psalm  Iscrlii.  i8. 
«  So  ap^ied  bj  St  Paul,  Ephcs.  iv:.  8* 
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yet  I  ciinnot  help  percieiving  something,  if  not  of 
connexion^  at  least  of  reference  here,  to  what  had 
gone  before,  though  not  indeed  so  apparent  froiii 
the  general  run  of  the  translations,  '  Who  is  this 

*  that  cotneth  up,'  kc*  Behold  his  ^^  which  is  Sol<h^ 
m6n'Sj  &€.*— Our  translation  calls  this  a  bed ;  and 
soine  pars43hrasts,  seeing  the  incongruity  of  this 
with  what  follows,  would  have  it  to  be  a  bridal  pa- 
vilioti,  conveyed  upon  wheels,  though  without  any 
authority  for  the  one  more  than  for  the  other* 
There  is  something  spoken  of  belonging  to  Solo- 
mon, and  described  too  with  all  the  pomp  of  mili^ 
tary  attendance*  But  that  it  should  be  either  a 
common  bed  or  royal  pavilion,  I  see  nothing  ei- 
ther in  the  word»  or  in  the  context,  to  make  us  in- 
fer. The  word  is  VKDD,  in  rrgiminep  from  tlOfO,  mathct 
the  same  as  that,  upon  which  Jacob  worshipped  % 
upon  which  he  strengthened  himself  and  sat*; 
aiid  into  which  he  gathered  up  hb  feet  when  he 
died ' :  In  all  which  places  our  translation  calls  it 
bed ;  though  in  the  first  of  these  texts,,  the  LXX* 
have  given  it  a  different  rendering,  which  an  a- 
postle  has  sanctioned,  by  saying  ♦,  that  ^  Jacob  wor- 

•  shipped  upon  the  top  of  his  staff/  This  indeed 
is  the  radical  and  most  common  signification  of 
our  present  word>  nsJD,  mathc,  rod,  staff,  and  by  me- 
taphor from  the  twelve  rods,  ^  *  t7\be.'     In  this  ra- 

VOL.  IL  u  u  dical 
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dical  accep|:ation,  we  find  it  predicated  of  Christ ', 

*  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out 

*  of  Zion/  &c.  which  I  would  take  to  be  a  key  to 
the  passage  before  us ;  as  upoii  this  prophetical 
promise,  it  might  with  great  propriety  be  replied, 
inDD  MAI,  hene  matktu,  *  behold  his  rod,'  that  rod  of 
power,  strength,  and  authority,  by  which  he  was 
to  rule  over  his  enemies.  This  rod,  as  our  text  by  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  words  expresses  it,  was 
^  for  Solomon,'  JTO^^,  le  shalme,  the  peaceable,  the 
church's  peace,  to  subdue  her  enemies,  and  give 
her  peace.  It  was  by  a  matha,  a  rod,  that  Moses 
destroyed  the  typical  enemies  of  the  church  *,  and 
this  rod  is  called  ^  the  rod  of  God.  It  was  a  matha, 
a  rod  of  Aaron's  that  budded  ♦,  which  St  Paul 
mentions  among  other  ordinances  of  divine  ser- 
vice ^ :  And  what  was  it  but  the  V,  oz,  St/yafit^, 
strength  fi'om  Jehovah,  that  endued  these  rods  with 
such  marvellous  qualities  ?  It  was  such  a  rod  that 
was  promised  to  the  Messiah,  when '  Jehovah  said 

*  to  Adoni,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand.'  Such  a 
rod,  at  least  something  expressed  by  the  sanfie  word, 
is  here  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Solomon.  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron  were  but  types,  so  was  Solomon : 
They  had  their  rods,  so  had  Solomon  too — ^a  typi- 
cal ensign  of  power  and  strength,  especially  in  his 
typical  chai^acter,  as  formed  for  peace.     And  to  this 

•  .  sense 
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sense  tlie  majestic  appendage  of  guards  and  war- 
lyce  attendants  seems  more  directly  to^point.  Three^ 
score  valiant  men  about  it,  of  the  valiants  of  Israel,  all 
girt  with  swords,  because  of  fear  in  the  night.-^We. 
must  enquire,  from  the  espression3  here  used,  who 
these  valiants  are  ?  The  design  of  this  retinue  is 
said  to  be,  because  of  fear  in  the  night.  *>  This  is 
mentioned  by  the  Psalmist,  with  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection from  it ",  *  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  (nnsD, 
'  mepahd,  our  word  here)  for  the  terror  by  night/ 
And  of  whom  this  is  spoken,  we  may  learn  from 
what  the  same  Psalmist  says  ^,  as  applied,  though  by 
the  devil,  yet  we  find  justly  enough  ^  *  He  shall 

*  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 

*  all  thy  ways/  These  angels,  be  what  they  will, 
we  are  told,  stood  round  V  protected,  ministered  to^ 
the  true  Solomon,  the  prince  of  peace,  upon  two 
most  trying  and  dismal  occasions,  at  his  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  ^  and  under  his  agony  in 
the  garden^.  These  were  nights,  nights  of  fear, 
and  as  \ie  calls  them,  ^  hours  of  darkness,*  when 
all  the  terrors  of  hell  were  let  loose  upon  him,  and 
consequently  he  needed  the  service  of  his  *  valiants  * 
to  support  him.  The  guards  here  spoken  of,  are 
called  O'haj,  gabrim,  valiants ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  a  heavenly  messenger  under  this  name  Ga- 
briel, the  valiant  of  God,  employed  in  first  reveal* 
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kig  to  Daniel  tjie  time  fixed  for  the  incarnation  of 
the  Messiah  \  and  afterwards  declaring  tlie  aocom-> 
plishment  of  it  both  J.o  Zacharias,  and  to  the  vir« 
gin  mother  * :  In  which  employment,  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark  how  coi^sKHiexlt  all  the  parts  of  di- 
vine dispensation  are  to  one  another.     Zacharias 
asks  th  angel,  *  Whereby  shall  I  know  this  ?'  The 
angel  answers,  '  I  am  Gabriel/    Zacharias  was  a 
priest,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  predictions 
of  Daniel  about  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming; 
with  propriety  therefore  the  angel  thus  addresses 
him,  *  I  am  Gabriel,'  the  very  one  who  made  that 
iiotificatian  to  Daniel,  and  am  now  sent  in  prosecu^* 
tion  of  the  same  plan,  '  to  shew  these  gliul  tidings 
^  unto  thee/     So  uniform  is  the  Divine  wisdom  in 
the  very  circumstantials  of  the  grand  scheme  of  re^ 
demption.     These  gabrim  are  ^said  to  have  *  swords 
^  upon  their  thigh.'    How  is  this  applicable  to  an- 
gels ?  Let  me  answer  this '  question .  by  asking  an^ 
Other,  How  is  this  applicable  to  Christ  their  head, 
their  Af^*;  ^  the  el  gibbur,  God  made  man  *  ?     Yet, 
ctf  him  it  is  predicated  *, '  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy 
^  thigh,  thou  gibbui\  most  might5^'    The  psaim  will 
explain  the  Song,  and  point  out  the  analogy.  Some- 
thing of  a  resemblance  to  this  may  be  perceived  in 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  apprehension  ^  where 
we  are  told,  that  when  one  of  the  disciples  drew  a 

•  sword 
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sword,  J^us  checked  him  and    said,  ^  Thinkest 

*  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  FatW,  and 
^he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  le- 

*  gions  of  angels  ?' ,  A»  if  these  were  his  ordinary' 
standing  guard,  alwayis  ready  at  his  call,  and  arm^ 
©d  with  swords  of  far  greater  force  than  any  that 
mortals  can  wield.  Accordingly  St  Paul  spoke  of 
'tlie sword  of  the  Spirit"/  and  surely  knew  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said.    With  these  his  *  va- 

*  liantSt'  this  mighty  prince  will  be  attended,  when, 
«t  the  consummation  of  this  oeconomy,  he  willd'^^ 
stroy  all  his  enemies  with  Uh6  rod  of  his  strength/ 
The  scripture  never  omits  this  circumstance  in  the 
accouot  of  that  terribje  day :  Afld  St  Paul,  in  one 
place,  expressly  calls  them,  (in  conformity  to  the 

langUftge  of  the   LXX,    here,  ^warot)  uyysXoi  rvig  Sufw- 

l^ufc  ^wT^,  ^  angels  of  his  power  ^/  But  why  are 
there  said  to  be  thnescore  of  them  \  Why  doe^ 
our  Saviour  speak  of  ^  twelve  legions '  of  them  ? 
It  would  seem  he  had  in  his  eye  some  reference  to 
the  twelve  tribes,  or  to  the  twelve  apostles  sitting 
upon  twelve  thrones '.  And  there  would  be  no 
great  harm  in  supposing  a  resemblance  between  our 
Saviour'3  way  of  speaking,  and  the  number  specie 
fied  in  the  Song.  Threescore  we  know  is  twelve 
fives,  and  the  Hebrew  word  iovfive,  ttW^,  hemesh,  is 
used  to  signify  military  rank  or  disposition,  some- 
thing like  the  Roman  legion,  not;  for  number,  but  for 

order, 
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order,  as  in  Exodus  it  is  said ',  '  the  children  of  Is- 

*  rael  went  up  harnassed  (marg.)  by  five  in  a  rank  ;* 
and  in  Joshua*, '  ye  shall  pass  before  your  brethren, 

*  armed,  (marg.)  marshalled  by  five,*  &c.  Or,  if  thisr 
shall  be  thought  too  fanciful  or  far-fetched,  the  He- 
brew word  for  threescore  presents  another  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  O'^B^B^,  shashim,  from  8^B^,  shash,  to  rejoice ; 
so  signifies  the  rejoicers,  and  is  applicable  enough 
to  those  valiants,  of  whom  Jehovah  himself  says^ 
'  that  they  shouted  for  joy '  at  the  finishing  of  this 
x«r/A^,  world,  ornamented  machine,  *  upon  the 
^sixth  day — "^Wff!^  l^^,  the  joyful,  rejoicing  day  \ 
They  are  said  here  to  be  expert  in  war,  •noSo,  melam- 
di,  hh^yiABvoi,  LXX,  taught  to,  or  instructed  in,  war. 
By  what  master  or  teacher  ?  By  Jehovah  himself  ^ 
-^'  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  my  strength,  "it:^,  melamd, 

*  who  teacheth  my  hand^  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to 

*  fight.'  And  they  are  called  the  valiants  of  Israel 
The  church,  as  we  have  observed,  is  called  Israel. 
The  angels  are  servants  or  ministers  to  the  church 
collectively  *  and  individually '',  so  may  properly  be 
termed  the  valiants  of  Israel.  Let  us  bring  together 
all  these  detached  pieces  of  explication  into  one 
connexion,  and  we  shall  see  what  or  who  it  is,  that  is 
here  spoken  of  in  such  lofty  and  significant  figures, 
as  can  neither  be  adjusted  to  what  is  called  the  li- 
teral 
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teral  sense,  nor  are  any  way  reconcileable  to  the 
cried  up  ^  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  dress/  And  so 
likewise  in  what  fqliows  : — 

Ver,  9.— King  Solomon  made  himself  a  chariot  of  the 
wood  of  Lebanon. 

Ver.  10 'He  made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver,  the 

bottom  thei'eof  of  gold,  the  covering  of  it  of  pur-- 
^  pie,  the  midst  thereof  being  paved  xoith  love,  for  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Commentators  are  much  at  a  loss  here  ;  as  for 
what  our  translators  have  called  chariot  in  the  text, 
they  have  put  bed  on  the  margin.  The  LXX.  have 
rendered  it  <po^ov,  as  it  were  a  carriage,  from  (p^^oo,  to 
carry ;  in  conformity  to  which,  Jerom  and  «the 
Vulgate  rnake  it  *  ferculum ;'  though  it  is  as  likely 
that  the  (po^ov  of  the  LXX.  is  only  the  Hebrew 
word  p'^^^sne,  aphriun,  put  into  Greek  letters.  The 
word  is  one  of  the  Wa|  KeyoiJ^ya,  and  occurs  nowhere 
else.  The  interlineary  version  of  Arias  Montanus 
reads  it  in  his  text  ^  thalamum  sponsarum,'  a  bridal 
bed,  but  has  it  on  the  margin  '  edificium/  a  build- 
ing. In  the  first  of  these  senses,  Buxtorf  brings  it 
from  JTW,  pliareh,  to  be  fruitful ;  and  will  have  it  to 
signify  a  marriage-bed,  from  its  fruitfulness.  And 
indeed  there  is  some  shew  of  probability  for  this  de- 
rivation, as  we  have  a  scripture-precedent  in  the 
formation  of  a  word  much  similar  to  this " — '  Jo- 
seph 
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^  tepb  called  the  name  of  his  second  son  tS^'HM^  - 
*  aphHm,  Ephraim>  for  Grod  ^s^^  hiphrnu  hath 
'  made  me  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  d^fSictiofi/ 
But  there  is  another  root  that  bids  as  fair  for  giv- 
ing rise  to  this  word;  if  we  will  but  lay  ^aside  thfe 
notion  of  a  bed  or  chariot,  and  that  is,  •»«,  aphr^ 
which  is  translated  ashes,  powder^  or  dust,  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  and  gives  name  to  a  country, '^'*^'^, 
auphir,  Ophir,  what  we  would  call  the  Dust-coast, 
perhaps  to  our  Aphrica,  where  the  Dust-^coast  is 
well  known.  From  this  country,  be  where  it  would, 
Solomon  got  great  quantities  of  gold  • ;  and  gold  of 
Ophir  is  proverbial  in  scripture.  May  not  our  word 
cphriun^  have  some  connexion  with  it,  as  there  is 
such  a  sameness  of  letters,  and  the  same  mention  of 
gold  attached  to  it  ?  Why  it  should  be  either  bed 
or  chariot,  no  reason  has  been,  or  can  be  given,  ei- 
ther from  the  Hebrew  itself,  the  (po^v  of  the  LXX. 
or  the  context.  It  may  be  a  word  framed  on  pur- 
pose, *  pro  re  nata,'  as  we  would  say,  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  to  describe  some  grand  piece  of  workman- 
ship of  the  true  Solomon,  for  the  benefit  4>f  his 
church.  And  wbat  if  I  should  aay,  that  in  the 
outward  and  emblematical  representation  here  giv- 
en, it  points  to  that  glorious  fabric  of  the  temple,  in  . 
which,  under  either  real  or  typical  signification, 
all  the  parts  of  description  will  be  found  to  meet  ? 
King  Solomon  was  the  builder  of  it,  by  a  reserved 
privilt*ge  of  revelation,  w  hich  was  refused  to  his 

father 
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father  David  '*  The  timber  for  it  was  brought  from 
Lebanon ;  gdld,  silver,  and  purple,  were  expended 
in  great  abundance  upon  it :  And  on  the  whole; 
it  was  such  a  magnificent  structure^  as  might  well 
merit  a  particular  appellation,  and  be,  spoken  of 
by  its  inspired  builder,  under  a  name  of  peculiai? 
and  expressive  appropriation.  It  was  modelled, 
planned,  and  contrived  by  God  himself;  He  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  it ;  and  when  it  was  finish- 
ed. He  took  what  we  might  call — personal  posses- 
sion of  it,  by  the  residence  of  his  Shechinah  visibly 
in  it ;  all  which  made  it  truly,  really,  and  by  way 
of  property,  the  house  of  God.  Such  was  the 
material  temple  of  Solomon^  as  it  is  still,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  called  :  And>  in  the  application  to  the 
archetypal  Solomon,  we  shall  find  every  &rti(ife  of 
this  elegant  representation  beautifully  analogous  to^ 
and  descriptive  of,  some  special  blessing*  The 
temple  of  Solomon,  as  a  Divine  residence,  was  but 
typical  of  a  Divine  residence  in  a  closer  and  more 
intimate  manner.  '  Behold  I  send  my  messenger*^ 
'  and  suddenly  (OHns,  petaam,  soon  after  this  send- 

*  ing)  the  Lordi  the  Adon,  (the  distinguishing  title 

*  of  the  Messiah  3),  whom  ye  seek,  shall  come  into 

*  his  temple/  Into  what  temple  ?  Let  himself  an- 
swer the  question.  '  Destroy  this  temple  *,  and  in 
^  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  :'  but  he  spake  of  the 
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ttmple  of  his  body  \  He  had  said  before^  by  ihe 
mouth  of  one  of  his  old  prophets  \  'Mine  ears  hast 
^  thou  opened ;'  (or,  as  St  Paul  ^endte^sit^  *  a  body 

*  hast  thou  prepared  me  *)  then  said  1,  Lo,  I  come,' 
&c.     This  prepared  body  was  the  *  dwelling  of  the 

*  mighty  oue  of  Jacob,  which  was  heard  oi  at  Eph- 

*  rata,*  (fwisat,  aphrte^  our  very  word  almost),  *  the 
temple  into  which  the  desired  Aden  was  to  come, 
which  the  enemies  were  to  destroy^  and  He  was  to 
rear  up  again  the  third  day.  The  church  too  is 
called  the  body  of  Christ,  united  to  him  as  her 
Head  * ;  and,'  in  conformity  to  th6  Old^Testament 
style,,  is  represented  likewise  as  a  temple*.  To 
the  church  therefore,  in  ccHij  unction  with,  and  de* 
pending  upon  Christ,  her  r^al,  though  invisible  re- 
sidenter ',  may  be  applied  every  particular  of  this 
afihrum,  this  mystical  machine,  which  king  Solo- 
mon  is  here  said  to  have  made  {"h,  lu,  'savzon,  LXX.) 
for  himself.  So  stands  the  case  between  the  true 
Solomon  and  his  church,  which  he  hath  purchai^d 
with  his  own  blood  ^  and  hath  purified  'eavTc»h  to 
himself,  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  (^good 
worics^ 

What 

'  Vcr.  21.  «  Psalm  xl.  6. 

3  •Hcb.  X.  5. 
4  Psalm  cxxxii.  6.  compare  Micah  v.  2.  St  Matth.  ii.  5. 

5  £pbes.  iv.  15.  and  v.  23.   Col.  i.  18,  &c. 
^  I  Cor.  VI.  19.  2  Cor.  vi.  i6.   Ephes.  ii.  21.  Revel,  xi.  I.— and  as 
an  house,  i  Tim.  -iu  15.  Heb.  iii.  2.  5. 6,  I  St  Peter  iv.  17. 

7  Psalm  cxxxii.  14.  St  Matth.  xviii.  20«  '  Acts  xit.  28. 

P  Tit.  ii.  14. 
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What  king  Solomon  thus  made  for  himseli^  be 
made  of  the  wood,  literally,  *  of  the  trees/  of  Lebanon, 
the  incense  mountain,  as  the  name  signifies,  consti- 
tuted of  members  from  all  nations,  to  offer  u'p  incense, 
to  remen^ar,  present,  exhibit  for  daily  acceptance, 
his  merits,  the  grateful  odour,  perfume,  sweet-smel- 
ling savour'  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  true  Solomon, 
offered  to  God,  of  his  own  prepared  bt)dy  %  for  our 
sanctiftcation.  jfle  made  the  pillars  of  it  silver. '^So  says 
this  same  writer  in  another  place  *,  '^  Wisdom  ha.th 

*  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  jout  her  seven 

*  pillars/  *  Ttie  earth,'  say^  the  Psalmist  *,  (not  in 
his  own  person  certainly)  *  and  all  its  inhabitants 
^  are  dissolved ;  I  bear  up  the  pillars  of  it/  The 
church  herself  is  called  a  pillar  *,  '  the  pillar  of 

*  truth/  The  pillars  here  are  said  to  be  silver,  the 
emblem  of  whiteness,  purity,  and  splendour :  So 
the  promise  runi^  *,  '  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I 

*  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God/  The 
apostles  are  cnWed pillars'^ ;  and  we  find  a  threaten-- 
ing  under  this  metaphor  *!  *  I  have  made  thee  this 
'  day  an  iron  pillar  against  this  whole  land  /  iron, 
the  emblem  of  roughness  and  wrath — as  ^  *  Thou 
^  shalt  breaH  them  with  a  rod  of  iron/     The  bottom 

•  thereof  of  go  Id-^Thti  bottom  {ocmxXiTov,  LXX.   stra- 

X  3{:  2  turn, 

'  Ephes,  V.  2.  *  Hcb.  x.  lo. 

3  Prov.  ix.  !•  4  Ixxv.  3. 

5  I  Tim.  Hi.  15%  .        ^  Rev,  iiN  12. 

.    7  Gal,  ii,  9,  *  Jercm.  i.  18, 

9  Psalm  u,  9. 
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turn,  Arias  Montanus,  reclinatorium,  Jerom),  Heb. 
I'^M,  rephid,  the  same  word  as .  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, *  Comfort  me  (marg.  strew  me)  with  apples/ 
&c.  So  iiere  it  points  to  the  comforting  place, 
the  place  of  principal  design,  or  in  general  the 
whole  spreading  of  it,  the  whole  of  it  overspread 
with  gold,  as  the  principal  parts  of  the  materia) 
temple  were  overlaid  with  it',  representing  to  us 
the  riches  of  Christ  *.     '  I  counsel  thpe  to  buy  of 

*  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  ipayest  be 

*  rich/  What  those  riches  of  Christ  are,  of  which 
gold  has  always  been  an  emblem,  I  hope  no  be- 
liever is  ignorant,  when  we  remember  iq  what  ex- 
ulting language  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  riches  of 
goodness  ^  the  riches  of  glory  \  the  riches  of  wi^ 
dom  and  knowledge  ^  the  riches  of  grace  ^,  the  un^ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ  '•  With  these  riches, 
this  gold,  the  church  is  overspread,  strewed,  com- 
forted, adorned  like  the  dove,  (her  darling  appella- 
tion in  this  Song)  described  in  that  sublimely  mys- 
tical psalm  •,  '  with  wings  covered  with  silver, 
^  and  her  feathers  with  gold/  In  this  sense,  ^nd 
with  a  view  to  his  office,  the  apostle  cauld  say  of 
himself,  and  his  fellow  pillars,  *  As  poor,  yet  mak- 
f  ing  many  rich  ;  as  having  nothings  yet  possessing 

all 


»  I  Chron.  iiu  3—10.  *  Rev.  iii.  18. 

3  Rom.  ii.  4.  4  Chap.  ix.  23. 

5  Chap.  xi.  23.  .  ^  Ephcs.  i.  7. 
7  Chap.  Hi.  8,  &c,  ?  Psalm  Ixviii.  .13. 
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*  all  things '  f  always  taking  this  along  with  us, 
that  all  this  is  Christ's  doing,  the  workmanship  of 
our  Solomon— Ae  made  the  rephid  thereof  gold.     The 
covering  of  it  purple. — Why   our  translators  have 
called  this  covering.  I  cannot  say.     The  LXX.  have 
it  sTTi^cca-ig,  conscensio,  mounting,  going  up,  and  the 
Latin  much  the  same.     The  Hebrew  is  X/10,  mer-- 
kab,  from  rakab,  to  ride,  and  is  the  word  commonly 
rendered  '  chariot.'     What  it  means  in  the  position 
here  assigned  to  it,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Perhaps 
'  the  addition  of  purple  to  it  may  give  some  insight. 
Purple  was  much  used  about  both  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  ;  and  we  read  *  of  a  chariot  {meriaO,  our 
word)  for  the  cherubim.     The  place  of  the  cheru- 
bim was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  structure  by 
a  vail  of  purple  ^  &o.  and  that  the  merkab  of  pur- 
ple here  has  some  allusion  to  this,  is  highly  pro- 
bable.    If  so,  we  may  warrantably  conclude  it  to 
be  some  particular  ornament  of  the  church,  repre- 
sented here  by  purple,  which  was  the  usual  robe  of 
grandeur  and  majesty,  as  th^  appellation  of  purpu-- 
rati,  purpled  cues  for  kings  and  nobles,  indicates. 
Our  Saviour,  at  his  trial,  was  typically,  though,  be- 
cause in  mockery,  undesignedly,  clothed  with  pur- 
ple, as  King  of  the  Jews  *.     Purple  too  was  one  of 
the  principal  materials  in  the  ephod  and  breast 
plate  for  the  high  priest  5.     So  the  purple  hercji 

as 

»  2  Cor.  VI.  10,  *  I  Cliron.  xzyllL  i8, 

3  £zod.  xxvi«  31.  4  St  Mark  xy.  17.  i8. 

5  Igxod.  xzylii.  6. 15^ 
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as  by  practice  peculiar  to  kings,  and,  by  institu- 
tion, to  priests,  may  be  emblematical  of  that  par- 
ticular decoration  of  the  church,  by  which  she 
is  made  collectively  a  r^yal  priesthood" ;  or,  as  St 
John  expresses  it,  individually  '  kings  and  prices  to 

*  God  the  Father  V 

The  midst  thereof  being  paved  with  love  fer  the 
daughters  4/  Jerusalem.  ^^^It  is  observable^  that  for 
the  most  [Mtrt,  if  not  always,  in  every  obscure  and 
enigmatical  representation  in  scripture,  we  meet 
with  something  by  way  of  index,  to  point  out  the 
meaning  and  design  of  the  whole.  So  here  in  the 
description  before  us,  this  concluding  ckuse  is  both 
so  plain  and  so  expressive,  that  a  late  paraphraser, 
who  seldom  steps  out  of  his  way  to  explain  myste- 
ries, could  not  but  infer  firom  this,  that  *  all  the 
/  good  things  prepared  for  us  have,  for  tbeir  foun- 

*  dation  or  ground-plot,  the  tender  love  of  Chnst 

*  to  our  souls/  The  sense  here  could  not  be  mis* 
^aken,  and  indeed  cannot  bear  what  is  called  a  li- 
teral explication.  Paved  with  love,  will  not  easily 
quadrate  with  any  chariot  or  bed,  or  material  ma- 
chine,  thnt  Solomon  could  make.  So  the  spiritual 
sense  must  be  applied  to  ;  and  if  in  this  part,  why 
not  in  all  the  rest  ^  There  is  something  of  diffi- 
culty about  the  word  for  paved.  The  LXX.  render 
it  XiBoT^wov,  as  if  a  pavement  of  stone,  which  is  not 
very  proper,  one  should  think,  for  a  chariot  or  car- 

•riage, 

^  II  St  Pctcr.ii.  9.  a  Rcr,  i.  6.  . 
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riage.    The  Hebrew  is,  wtn,  retzupb^  which  but 
seldom  occurs,  an^i  is  variously  translated.      It 
is  used  by  Isaiah  in  his  seraphic  vision ',' then 
'  flew  one  of  the  seraphs  unto  me,  with  rezphe^ 
^  a  live  coal  in  his  hand/     This  was  a  touch  of 
love*,  *  to  take  ^Way  his  iniquity,  and  to  purge 
*  his  sin  ;'  which  idea  will  derive  additional  strength 
from  the  part  here  spoken  of,  ^5Vi,  tuku,  the  midst 
of  it,  LXX.  €¥T(^  "avTH,  the  inner  part,  the  within  of 
it.    We  meet  early  with  this  word  in  the  sacred 
histpry  *  of  the  tree  of  life,  betuuk,  LXX.  fv  ^5^ 
irw,    in  the-  midst  of  the  garden,   the  centre,  the 
most  remarkable    place,  to  be  the  adytum,    the 
sanctum  sanctoruni,  as  it  were,  of  this  sacred  grove :   ' 
And  it  would  appear  from  what  follows,  that  this 
was  a  place,  if  not  the  place  of  divine  presence ;  for 
we  read  *  of  our  first  parents,,  thai  they  hid  them* 
selves  from  the  presence  (Hel).  from  the*  faces')  of ' 
the  Lord 'God  (fin  r?  T^n^,  betuuk  otz'hegan,  LXX.  sv 
fAa(rM  T^  ^t;A«,  in  medio  arboris,  Latin,  literally,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tree  of  the  garden.     Our  transla- 
tion makes  this  additional  clause  plural — '  amongst 
the  trees  of  the  garden  ;'  and  thereby,  I  fear,  has, 
eclipsed  the  true  sense  ^^    *  Amongst  the  trees,'  in- 

deed, 

*  Chap.  VI.  6.  «  Ver.  7. 

3  Gen-,  ii.  9.  4  Gen.  iii.  8. 

S  Nor  18  this  the  only, place  where  such  unnecessary  freedom  with  a 
capital  word  is  to  be  met  with :  I  shall  just  instance  in  another,  where 
I  cannot  kelp  having  the  same  suspicion :  In  i'roverbs  xt.  14.  and  xxiv. 
6.  we  read,  *  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety^*  which 
however  just  in  a  moral  m  political  sense,  does  not  come  up  to  the  dig- 
nity 
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deed,  is  not  only  a  needless  deviation  from  the  ori-^ 
gina),  and  from  all  the  old  translations,  but  like- 
wise, by  the  run  of  the  language,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, exhibits  our  first  parents  in  a  strange  kind 
of  childish  light,  as  thinking  to  conceal  themselves 
in  a  clump  of  *  trees '  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
their  creator,  which,  fallen  and  foolish  as  they  , 
now  were,  is  carrying  the  charge  against  them  ra* 
ther  too  far.  Whereas,  taking  the  words  in  their 
strict  sense,  and  according  to  grammatical  con- 
nexion, '  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  in^  or  at, 
*  the  middle  tree  of  the  garden/  we  behold  the  of- 
fenders in  the  proper  attitude  of  penitence  and  hu- 
miliation, conscious  of  guilt,  and  self-condemned, 
like  the  poor  publican',  not  daring  to  look  to- 
wards heaven,  but  standing  afar  off,  and  ashamed 
to  approach  the  usual  spot  of  blessing  and  comfort, 
the  happy  tuuk  of  this  divine  plantation  *.  And  if 
this  garden  was  typical,  as  can  be,  and  has  been, 
demonstrated,  of  Christ ^  and  the  church*,  to 
whom  I  have  said  the  description  here  does  belong, 

we 

nity  of  what  the  words  in  themselves,  and  as  applied  in  other  places, 
may  bear.     *   Salvation  (teshuoe^  Heb.  vurfi^m^  Greek,  salus,  Latin, 

*  more  than  safety),  is  in  the  great  Onty(Rab.  Heb.  see  Isaiah xix.  20. 

*  a  Saviour,  and  rab^  a  great  oiie)  the  Counsellor,'  {{uot%y  Heb.  singu- 
lar, the  very  word  used  by  Isaiah,  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  given  Son, 
Isaiah  ix.  6. 

»  St  Luke  xviii.  la.  a  Gen.  ii.  8. 

3  The  tree  of  life,  compare  Prov.  viii.  with  iii.  i8.  si.  30,  xiii.  l2* 
Rev.  ii.  7*  xxli.  2.  i^. 

4  Psalm  i.  3.  Jerem.  xvii.  8,  Isaiah  Ixi-  3^ 
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we  may  learn  whence,  and  how  it  is,  that  the  tuuk^ 
the  midst  of  this  mystical  fabric  of  king  Solomon's 
raising,  is  said  to  be  retzuph^  of,  or  with  love.  For 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. -^This  needs  no  illustra- 
tion, as  in  the  sense  which  I  have  already  assigned 
to  it,  the  meaning  and  application  are  obvious :  Or, 
if  hold  shall  be  taken  of  the  Hebrew  preposition  D, 
mem,  (which  we  read  *  for ') ,  properly  signifying 

*  from,'  as  the  LXX,  have  rendered  it.  Wo  ^vyocTs^oov, 

*  from  the  daughters,'  and  the  Socinian  Le  Clerc, 
in  his  degrading  way,  paraphrases  it, '  wrought  in 

*  needle-work,  by  th^  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  a 

*  testimony  of  their  love,'  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  word  nvia,  banut  (daughters)  may,  by  gram- 
mar, be  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  bane,  to  build ;  so 
what  goes  before  may  be  said  to  be/rom  the  build- 
ing, the  consequences  and  effects  of  building  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  sense  of  the  Psalmist's  prayer',  *  Build 
thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,'  and  *  *  except  the 

*  Lord  build  the  house,'  &c.     In   either  of  these 

w 

significations,  the  application  will  be  the  same ; 
the  mention  of  love,  as  having  a  relation  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  mother  of  us  all,  speaks  something  beyond 
the  letter,  and  presents  the  spiritual  explication  of 
this  piece  of  mystical  workmanship,  in  all  its  em- 
blematical parts,  to  which  the  literal  s^nse  can  give 
no   coherent    meaning,   but    which   the   humble 

*  searcher  of  the  scriptures '  will  know  how  and 
where  to  adjust. 

VOL.  ir.     .  Y  y  Veb. 

>  Psalm  li.  i8«  ^  Psalm  €xxyu.  u  > 
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VeR.  11. — Goforthf  O  ye  daughters  qf  ^ion,  and  be- 
t^old  king  Solomon  wiih  tfte  crown  wherewith  his  mO"' 
ther  croivned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals^  and  in 
the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 

By  those  paraphrasers,  who  wish  our  Song  to 
be  considered  as  a  Pastor^il,  much  labour  has  been 
employed  to  exemplify  the  croivning  here  spoken  of, 
by  heathen  authorities,,  and   other  instances  far 
posterior  to  this  date.     But  they  have  not  told  us 
when,  or  where,  it  was  usual  for  mothers  to  crown 
kings,  or  even  bridegrooms :  and  Solomon  stands 
here  in  both  these  characters.     The  ground  of  this  ^ 
fancy  seems  to  be  the  way  of  pointing  the  verse  in 
our  translation,  which  joins  the  crowning  to  the 
espousals.      But  the  original  may  be  thus  read, 
Behold  king  Solomon  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  &c. 
with  the  crown  tvherewith  his  mother  crowned  him ; 
and  so  the'  espousals  will  belong  to  the  act  of  be- 
holding, not  to  the  coronation.     The  address  here 
is  made  to  daughters,  but  under  a  new  and  particu- 
lar appellation,  which  occurs  not  again  in  all  the 
Song.     Daughters  of  ^/ow.-:— This  Zion,  we  know^ 
was  the  sacred  place  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  distin- 
guishingly  called,  '  The  city  of  David,  the  belov- 

*  ed '.'  Hence  the  so  frequent  title  of '.The  daugh- 
'  ter  of  Zion,'  as  the  peculium,  the  chosen,  favou- 
rite people.     So  we  read  in  Isaiah  *,  of  '  The  vir- 

*  gin,  the  daiighter  of  Zion,'  and  of  particular 

threat- 

>  2  Sart.  V.  7.  a  Chap,  xxxrli.  32. 
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threatenings  '  aad  promises  *  made  to  her.  The 
iPsalmidt '  tells  us,  that '  the  Lord  loveth  the  gates 

*  of  Zion  more  than  all'the  tabernacles  of  Jacob  * ;' 
and  the  famous  prophecy  of  Zecharlah  ^,  is  limited 
by  Isaiah  •^  and  by  the  evangelists  St  Matthevr  and 
St  John^,  to  the  daughter  of  Zion— *  Rejoice  greab- 

*  ly,  fear  not,  behbld  thy  Kino  cometh/  &c.  All 
in  terms,  especially  the  historical  accomplishment 
in  the  New  Testament,  so  similar  to  the  invitation 
before  us,  that  there  qp.n  be  no  doqbt  of  its  tendency 

to  the  same  purpose, 

> 

*  Go  forth^  ye  daughters  af  Zion,  and  behold  your 

*  King  :'  Or,  in  the  prophetic  language*,  '  thatsaith 
'  unto  Zidri,  thy  God  reigneth.' —  But ,  why,  or 
whence,  are  tliey  to  go  forth  ?  The  same  prophet 
shall  explain  this  ^:  *  Depart  ye,  depart  ye,'  says  h^ 

*  go  ye  forth,'  (the  same  word  Wlf,  tzau),  as  alluded 
to  by  the  apostle  '^  *  Come  out  from  among  them, 
^  and  be  ye  sep  ^rate,  saith  the  Lord,'  kc.  and  by 
the  Apocalypt  •  - ,  *  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
'  saying.  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,'  &c.  The 
daughters  of  Zion,  the  chosen  ones,  are  to  go  forth 
out  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  out  of  the  wisdom 

Yv^  of 

>  Is«iali  in.  ty.  *  Qiap.  ir.  4. 

3  Psiltt  IxJtattii.  2.    *"  ^^See  Psalm  xlviii.  2.  1.  2,  &€« 

5  Ch«  ix.  9.  ^  Chap.  Isii.  ii. 

7  St  Matth.  xxi.  5.  St  John  xxi.  15.  8  Isaiah  Hi.  7. 

?  Ch.  lii.  II.  10  2  Cor.  vi.  17, 

10  Chap,  xviii.  4. 
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of  the  world,  out  of  the  bondage  of  sin,  out  of  the 
sufficiency  of  self;  before  they  can  see  and  behold 
their  King.  Thus  it  was  that  the  prophecy  was  li-  • 
terally  fulfilled ' :  '  Much  people  went  forth  to  meet 
*  him,  and  cried.  Hosannah,  Blessed  is  the  King 
of  Israel.  &c:  the  true,  the  real  Solomon,  (Son  of 
^  David  *),  the  Prince  of  Peace/ 

In  the  day  of  his  espousals ,  and  in  the  day  of  the  glad^ 
ness  of  his  heart. — It  is  acknowledged  that  this,  and 
gome  other  such-like  expressions,  convey  the  idea  of 
a  marriage  ;  and  indicate  this  composition  to  be 
something  of  what  is  called  an  epithalamium,  or 
marriage-song.  But  Jet  it  be  remembered,  that 
though  there  be  firequent  mention  of  a  bride^ 
groom,  in  character  of  a  king,  a  beloved,  and  even 
many  times  called  by  the  name  of  Solomon,  yet 
there  is  no  specification  of  ariy  particular  womani 
as  such,  to  whom  the  title  of  bride  is  given.  So 
that  all  the  fine  things  brought  out  of  the  store- 
house of  imagination,  or  heathen  example,  to  illus.- 
trate  the  female  character  here,  must  either  pass  as 
fiction,  or  be  construed  in  another  way.  I  find 
much  stress  laid  on  the  expression  in  this  place,  the 
day  oj  his  espousals ;  and  a  difference  among  com- 
mentators, whether  to  fix  it  to  the  first  or  third 
day  of  what  they  call  the  *  seven  days  feast.'  But 
the  scripture  use  of  the  word  day^  gives  no  such 
Jiandle.  '  The  day  of  thy  visitation-^this  thv  day 

"''-it 

I  St  John  xii,  13,  «  St  Matth.  xxi.  9. 
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'  — it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,'  &c.  are  com- 
mon and  well-known  scripture  phrases.  Christ's 
marrying  his  church  is  a  continued  work,  and  the 
whole  progress  of  it  is  a  day,  or,  as  the  prophet  ex- 
tends it',  a,  time  of  love.  *  In  that  day,  saith  the 
'  Lord  *,  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  my  husband,'  &a 

*  and  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever  ^'  What 
particular  day  is  this,  1  would  fain  know  ?  And  why 
such  affected  preciseness  about  the  day  of  espousals 
here  in  tiie  Song  ?  Let  scripture  decypher  scrip- 
ture, and  we  shall  be  at  ho  loss  to  find  out  what  it 
unfolds.  This  day,  this  time  of  espousals,  is  said  to 
be  the  day,  the  time^  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart.  So 
says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  same  style,  ♦,  *  As 
'  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall 
^  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee,' — and  S  '  I  \vill  rejoice 

*  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my  people.'  So  says 
Jeremiah  <^,  They  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will 

*  be  their  God' — '  'And  I  will  rejoice  over  them  to 

*  do  them  good.'  All  which  is  testified  of  Christ  in 
person,  by  the  evangelist  St  Luke  •,  '  In  that  hour, 
^  (what  hour  was  this?)  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and 
^  said,'  &c.  This  grand  work,  the  execution  of  the 
eternal  counsel  of  love  and  mercy,  was  and  is  the 
delight,  the  joy  of  his  heart,  as  predicted  by  the 
Psalmist  *,  and  applied  by  the  apostle '%  *  I  delight 

'to 


<  Ezek.  XVI.  8. 
3  Vcr.  19. 
5  Chap.  Ixv.  19. 
7  Yen  41. 
9  Psalm  xl*  8. 


'  Hosea  11.  16^ 

4  Isaiah  Ixii.  5. 
^  Ch.  xxxii.  38, 

5  Chap.  X.  21. 
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'  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God ;  thy  law  is  ^pi  T^na,  be- 
'  tuuk  moi,  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels " ;'  and  so  in 
the  midst,  the  tuuk  -  of  the  *  temple  of  his  body/ 
containing  this  delightful  treasure^  and  thereby^  in 
our  bard's  mystical  language,  retzugh,  paved,  flam- 
ing, yearning  with  love^ 

There  remains  a  circumstance  here  worthy  of 
our  notice,  and  which  seems  to  have  some  diffi* 
culty  in  it.  The  crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned 
him.  We  must  look  into  the  history  of  the  typical 
Solomon,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  what  is  here 
said  of  him.'  His  mother's  name,  we  know,  was 
Bathsheba,  whose  connexion  with  David  makes 
6uch  a  striking  ftgure  in  the  history  of  that  great 
monarch.  That  there  was  a  fault,  a  grievous  fault, 
iti  David's  yay  of  procedure,  vre  have  too  certain 
evidence  to  admit  any  doubt.  But  that  there  was 
at  the  same  time  a  divine  purpose  to  be  answerecl, 
by  bringing  David  and  Bathsheba  together.  I  think 
may  be^  gathered  from  the  conspicuous  manner  of 
Divine  interposition  in  the  whole  course  of  it.  The 
royal  succession,  and  the  typical  promises,  were  li- 
mited, not  only  by  David,  but  by  Jehovah  htmseU, 
to  the  issue  of  this  woman  ;  and  there  is  a  declara- 
tion in  the  projphet  Natharfs  message  to  David  on^ 

this 

'  Bowels-^the  $eal  of  pity  and  compassion  in  mao,  and  predicated  of 
Gody  (Isaiah  Ixiii.  ij.)  *  Where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy  strength^  the  sound- 
*  ing  of  thy  boweJs^  and  thy  mercies,'  &c.  ?  Jerem.  xxxi.  20.  *  Is  Eph* 
\  mm  my^^ar  son  ?*— my  boweh  are  troubled  for  hitn,^  &c. 
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this  occasion^  which,  when  duly  weighed,  mak^s  it 
appear  that  there  was  a  secret  counsel  to  this  pur- 
pose, before  David  knew  any  thing  of  it:  '  ^  Thou 
/  shalt  not  die ;    howbeit,   because  by  this  deed, 

*  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  td  the  enemies  of 

*  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  therefore  the  child  that  is 

*  born  to  thee  shall  surely  die/  How  are  we  to  un- 
derstand this  ?  The  deed  was  certainly  a  most  fla- 
gitious one,  and  of  such  a  nature  &s  could  not  but 
give  great  scandal  to  every  friend  and  fearer  of 
God.  But  that  the  wicked  graceless  part  (*  the 
^  enemies  of  the  Lord  'in  that  sense)  would  be  of- 
fended at  it,  is  not  very  likely.  Kings  forcibly  us- 
ing their  subjects*^  wives  has  been  no  Uncommon 
practice,  and  we  have  read  when  and  where  it  has 
been  little  thought  of  by  libertines,  who' I  presume 
have  been  of  the  same  principles  in  all  ages ;  and 
in  David's  time  perhaps  as  much  as  any.  Yet  this 
deed  of  his  is  here  said  to  have  given  such  a 
handle  of  blasphemy,  of  tjontiimelious  speaking  a- 
gainst  the  Lord  and  his  doings,  (so  the  word  ^^i, 
natz,  is  applied  in  scripture,  to  those  who  *  contem- 

*  ned,  lightly  regarded  the  counsel  of  the  Most 
/High*'),  that  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  child 
could  remove  it.  The  *  enemies  of  the  Lord/  in 
scripture-style,  are  chiefly  they  who  ridicule  his  dis- 
pensations, despise  his  counsels,  and  deny  or  laugh 
at  his  revealed  promises,  the  scoffers,  whom  St  Pe- 
ter 


<  2  Sam.  xii.  4. 
See^  inigr  atia^  Psalm  «vit«  ix« 
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ter  speaks  of,  and  Isaiah  seems  to  have  had  in  hi^ 
eye  *.     And  Nathan,  as  a  prophet,  may  well  be 

^  thought  to  have  not  only  pointed  to  the  present, 
but  likewise  to  have  looked  forward  to  what  might 
be,  and  probably  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
if  not  prevented,  of  this  deed  of  David^  in  after 

.  times.  David  ^  had  acted  both  precipitately  and 
cunningly  in  this  matter,  and  had  dealt  very  slily 
with  Uriah  the  husband,  to  get  him  meide  a  cloak 
to  Bathsheba's  pregnancy.  Had  this  first  child  liv- 
ed, and  the  succession,  with  all  its  consequences,, 
been  carried  on  through  him  to  Christ's  time, 
how  would  the  atheists,  the  scoffers,  the  despisers  of 
revelation,  (those  declared  enemies  of  the  Lord),  in 
all  ages,  even  in  our  own  age,  have  reviled  and 
blasphemed  upon  the  occasion,  the  so  well  ground- 
ed occasion,  of  the  uncertainty  whether  this  ances- 
tor of  the  Messiah  was  the  Son  of  David,  as  the 
promise  said,  or  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  !  But  behold 
the  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  in  the  execution  of  his 
own  immutable  plan  !  The  child  of  doubtful  paren- 
tage dies.  The  Lord  might  have  smothered  him  in 
the  womb ;  but  he  lets  him  come  to  light,  both  to 
publish  David's  transgression,  and  magnify  his 
own  wisdom  ;  and  then  takes  him  away,  to' leave 
the  enemies  no  occasion  to  blaspheme.  Bathshe- 
ba,  the  very  same  Bathsheba,  bears  another  child, 
the  famous  Solomon,  when  there  could  be  no  long- 
er 


'  2  St  Peter  iii.  3.  ^  Chap.  v.  10. 

3  As  we  read  2  Sam.  xi. 


er  any  doubt  about  the  father :  '  And  the  Lord 
^  loved  him,  and  sent  Nathan  to  oajl  hifn,  Be^^oved 
'  of  Jah'/  Does  not  all  this  bespeak  a  particular 
design  with  respect  to  Bath^heba,  and  shew  an  an- 
tecedent  resolution  to  bring  the  Messiah  out  of  her 
loins  j  Especially  when  we  consider  the  signiiica^ 
tion  of  the  name  Bathsheba^  ysWT^P,  (as  the  He*- 
brew  Bibles  have  it  in  two  distinct  words),  the 
daughter  of  the  oath,  like  the  derivation  of  that  well 
known  place  in  Judaa,  called  Beersheba,  y>J{M?^, 
the  well  of  the  oath^  because  there  Abraham  and 
Abim^ledi  both  sware  to  one  another  *.  This  Bath- 
sheba,  mother  of  Solomon,  (as  she  is  frequently, 
and  by  way  of  eminence  called),  may  well  be  said 
in  a  good  measure  to  have  crowned  him,  (not  by  any 
maternal  title  or  authority  after  his  father^s  death, 
as  some  commentators  ^Kmld  make  us  believe^  but 
even  in  his  father's  lifetime),  if  we  will  but  remem<- 
ber  the  principal  hand  she  had,  by  her  intercession 
with  David,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  prophet  Na^ 
than,  in  getting  her  son  Solomon,  as  she  on  purpose 
calk  him,  declared  and  anointed  King  at  a  very  cri- 
tical juncture,  by  his  father's  express  appointment  *, 
The  application  <rf  all  this  to  the  case  before  us  i|; 
obvious,  and  we  have  scripture  authority  for  it. 
for  whatever  doubts  or  scruples  may  be  pretend- 
ed now^ardays  on  this  head,  it  is  certain  scripture 
speaks  again  and  again  of  Jehovah  swearing,'  and 
,  VOL.  IL  z  z  .  that 

X  %  Sam,  xii.  34,  25*  ^  Gen.  xxi.  31. 

&  We  have  the  affair  at  full  leligth  t  Kings  u  ii-«-40« 
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that  too  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  various  of- 
fices '.      This  swearing,  or  oath  df  Jehovah,  St 
Paul  reasons  upon  *;  as  confirming  the  immutabi- 
lity of  the  divine  counsel,  and  makes  a  special  ap- 
plication of  it  ^  with  this  conclusion  *,  *  that  the 
^  word  (xoy®^)  of  the  oath  constituf  eth  the  Son,  who 
'  is  consecrated  for  evermore/  The  crowning  there- 
fore of  the  Messiah,  the  typified  Solomon,  is  the 
product,  the  result  of  an  oath ;  appointing  him 
either  to  his  kingly  office  ^  or  to  his  priestly  *,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  his  mother,  the  spi- 
ritual Bathsheba,  with  relation  to,  and  as  denorri- 
nated  firom,  this  oath.     How  the  other  particulars 
of  the  inthrotiization  of  Solomon,  in  the  transac- 
tion between  David  and  Bathsheba,  referi'ed  to  a- 
bove,  may  be  adjusted  to  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion, would  be  worth  the  while  to  examine,  but  is 
not  before  me  at  present.     All  I  propose,  and  I 
hope  it  is  no  digression,  is  only  to  elucidate  and 
apply  this  special  circumstance  of  bringing  in  Solo- 
mon's mother  here,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
is  so  strangely  disfigured,  and  that  too  without  ei- 
ther foundation  or  use,  by  the  low  and  unmeaning 
turn  that  is  commonly  given  to  it, 

CHAP. 

I  So  he  sware  to  Abraham  about  the  promised  seed,  Gen.  xxii.  l6. 
18.  applied  Gal.  iii^  j6.  and  to  David  more  particularly,  Psalm  Ixxxix. 

35»  S^J^?'  and  ex.  4. 

*  Hcb.  vi.  17,  3  Chap.  vii.  21: 

.    -t  Ver.  28-  5  IVlm  ii.  6,  7,  &c. 

^  Priests  were  crowned,  £xod.  xxix.  6.  and  the  word  ^137,  othr^  here 
^oes  not  necessarily  imply  a  king's  crown^  but,  in  general,  a  girding 
^ound,  a  fillet,  a  chaplet^  a  }i«ff}}^f. 
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VeU.  1 . — Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love,  behold  thoU 
art  fair,  thou  hast  dove*s  eyes  within  thy  locks  ;  thy 
hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  frorn  Mount 
Gilead. 

FROM  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chaptei* 
down  to  this,  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the^  Beloved 
in  person.  We  have  indeed  met  with  some  joyful 
soliloquies  of  the  fair  one  concerning  him,  or  lofty 
descriptions  of  his  goodness  and  greatness,  partly 
put  into  her  itiouth,  and  partly  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer.  But  here  he  again  makes  his  appearance^ 
and  in  his  former  endearing  style.  Behold  thou  art 
fair,  my  love,  &c.  It  would  be  idle  to  ask,  and  su-^ 
perfluous  to  explain,  in  the  setise  I  contend  for, 
what  this  fairness  is,  or  whence  it  comes.  The 
forty-fifth  psalm  pays  this  sanie  compliment  to  the 
king  Messiah ',  and  he  sends  the  commendation 
down  to  his  church.  Is  it  not  he  who  also  gives 
the  reality  ?  What  a  fund  of  praise,  what  a  source 
of  joy  is  here,  that  he  first  bestows  his  gifts  upon 

z  z  2  iis^ 

*  Vcr.  a. 
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us,  and  then  commends  us  for  these  very  gifts  ? 
And  shall  his  church,  shall  any  member  of  his 
church  imitate  the  slothful  fool  in  the  parable ', 
and  call  him  '  an  hard  man,  that  reaps  where  he 
*  hath  not  sown,  and  gathers  where  he  hath  not 
'  strawed  ?*  There  is  an  addition  here  to  the  dove*s 
eyes  which  has  some  obscurity  in  it — thou  hast  dove's 
eyes,  IpiCBth  "IJDO,  mebod  ktzamtek,  which  occurs  in 
two  other  places  *,  in  both  which  we  read  it  as 

here,  within  thy  locks,*  the  LXX,  «CTof  rrig  cican^jor^g  (rif, 

'  without  thy  silence,'  Arias  Montanus,  intra  co- 
^  mam  tuam,  *  within  thy  hair,*  Jerom  and  the  Vul- 
gate, ab-sque  eo  quod  intrinsecus  latet,  '  from  or 
'  without,  that  which  is  hid  within  •/  and  other  ex- 
positors, *  now  that  thy  veil  is  removed,' — all  differ- 
ing from  one  another,  and  rather  confounding  than 
instructing  the  reader.  What  is  the  real  meaning, 
therefore,  of  this  addition,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine,  though  I  am  far  from  supposing  it 
not  material.  Tlie  noun  ^^^,  tzmt,  by  its  construc- 
tion, looks  to  have  affinity  with,  and  even  to  be  de- 
rived from,  the  verb  OV^  tzum,  (which  in  maay  of 
its  deflexions  loses  the  middle  radical,  and  in  all 
of  them  signifies)  '  to  fast  ;*  so  the  sense  may  be, 
'thy  eyes  are  dove's  eyes/  (see  abov«,  ch.  i.  15.) 
for  simplicity  or  constancy,  because  oC  or  through 
thy  fasting,  temperance,  or  self-denial.  Again,  in 
the  other  passages  wli>ere  it  occurs,  (to  discuss  this 

phrase 

I  St  Mattb.  x.sv.  24. 
2  Ver.  3,  of  this  chapter,  and  chr  vi.  7, 
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phrase  at  oiice),  *  thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  a 
'  pomegranate  within  thy  locks/  The  Hebrew  for 
temples  i*  ^^,  raqth^  from  |^,  rttq^  empty  or  lank ; 
and  «o  called,  say  the  dictionaries;  from  the  make 
of  that  part  of  the  head.  This  perhaps  might  be 
adjusted  to  the  simile  of  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate, 
if  we  distinctly  knew  what  all  the  qualities  of  the 
Scripture  f*W,  remun,  which  we  call  pomegranate, 
were.  If  it  be  splendid,  shining  and  beautiful,  as 
the  current  lise  of  it  seems  to  indicate,  this  needs 
not  hinder  the  comparison ;  and  the  description  in 
all  the  three  places  will  run— ^Ay  eyes,  Uia^  the  dovi^s, 
ere  constmit  andfixt^  and  thy  temples  are  beautiful^  like 
pktes  9f  p&megfxinate,  because  of  thy  fasting,  thy  ab- 
^inencrfrom  every  hurtful  gratification. 

Thy  kavr  is  as  4i  fl&ck  of  goats  that  appear  from 

'  M^unt  Gitemd. — Here  is  another  dark  metaphor, 

m  tdie  literal  senses  and  the  posture  of  '  goats 

^  hanging,  wlien  they  brouze,  on  the  sides  of  a 

jasoimtaiQ,^  is,  one  shouM  think,  a  strange  i^esem- 

t^lttace  *  of  ^a  fine  woman's  hair  hanging  careless- 

*  ly  down  in  jetty  curls/     The  word  for  appear 
ocours  no  where  but  hero,  and  in  the  6th  fchap^ 

ter  \  so  cannot  hajve  its  sense  deteTmiined.  Only, 
irom  its  position  in  both  places,  it  expresses  some 
relation  that  goats  haye,  or  nsay  have,  to  a  moun- 
tain. But  why  is  Mount  Gilead  singled  out  ? 
Were  there  no  more  mountains  known  to  Solo- 
moni  that  had  goats  bronzing  on  them  ?  or  is  there 

a 

•»  Chap.  vi.j. 
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a  particular  reason  for  this  selection  ?  I  should 
think  there  were.  Mount  Gilead  was  a  famous  . 
place,  both  from  hs  name,  and  its  product,  *  The 
so  much  celebrated  balm  grew  there ;  which  made 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  ask  with  surprise,  *  Is  there 
, '  no  balm  in  Gilead,*  no  physician  there "  ?  And  a- 
'  gain,  says  he,  *  Go  up  to  Gilead,  and  take  balm  * :' 
As  far  back  as  Joseph's  time,  Gilead  was  the  staple 
f>{  the  balm  trade  * ;  and,  to  this  day,  *  balm  of 
'  Gilead '  is  proverbial.  The  very  name  of  it  too 
is  significant,  as  the  history  tells  us  * ;  and  "Tp  ^^,  gal 
od»  Heb.  /3ow(^  /Lca^n^^,  LXX.  is  the  heap-witness. 
The  word  "ly,  orf,  is  testimony,  a  term  of  great  note 
-  in  the'  Mosaic  institution,  and  much  used  by  the 
prophets.  But  what  connexion  is  there,  in  this 
light,  between  ^ofl^^  and  Gilead?  I  have  already 
hinted  *,  that  goats,  as  distinguished  from  sheep, 
may  be  emblematical  of  the  Gentile  aliens^,  and  so 
may  be  described,  as  '  flocking  to,  hanging  upon, 
*  appearing  about  the  gilead*  the  testimony,  oracle, 
or  appointed  institution,  for  its  medicinal,  cordial, 
cleansing  balm ;  hence  mav  be  said  to  resemble 
the  hair,  the  externals  of  the  head>  not  as  imply- 
ing beauty  or  ornament,  (to  which  the  word  used 
here  C^jn,^Aor,  in  no  acceptation  of  it  has  the  least 
tendency),  but  as  sticking  to  the  head,  as  it  were, 
and  deriving  nourishment  from  it.     This  word  shor 


IS 


I  Chap;  vilx.  22. 
3  Gen.  xxxvii.  25. 
5  <?n  ch.  i.  8. 
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is  likewise  *  a  gate  ^;*  and,  in  application  to  the 
church,  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  (the  goats, 
which  shor  sometimes  metaphorically  stands  for) 
the  Gentiles  coming  in.  So  extensive  are  the  allu- 
sions of  this  divine  speaker^  both  for  description 
and  prophecy,  and  so  highly  instructive  in  the  sjii- 
ritual  design,  but  so  uncouth,  and  after  all  the  pos- 
sibility of  foreign  aid,  sa  unintelligible  in  the  way 
of  literal  accommodation. 

Veh.  2* — 77/y  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  that  are 
iven  shorn,  which  come  up  from  the  washing,  where-- 
of  every  one  bare  twins,  and  none  is  barren  among 
them. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  similes  in  the  Song 
that  is  much  extolled  for  its  beauty  of  thought  and 
propriety  of  application :  But  to  this  the  transla- 
tions have  greatly  contributed.  We  have  the  same 
simile  repeated  in  the  6th  chapter,  with  the  addition 
of  sheep  in  the  original,  which  is  not  in  this  place, 
but  may  be  justified  by  the  other  passage.  The 
grammatical  construction  of  tlie  latter  clause,  adop- 
ted sometimes  even  upon  the  pastoral  plan,  gives  the 
true  meaning,  they  come  up  from  the  washing  two  and 
two  as  twins,  none  has  lost  his  fellow, .  which  is  both 
juster  and  more  striking  than  what  we  read  about 
bearing  twins,  and  barrenness.  And  here  I  might  take 
notice  of  the  quick  and  immediate  transition  from 

the 

<  See  Psalm  ix.  15.  xxiv.  7.  9.  czvii^.  ip*  20*  cxxii.  2t  8tc» 
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the  goate  in  the  former  verse,  to  the  sheep  in  this ; 
the  goats  there  exemplified  by  the  hair,  the  eicter- 
nals,  circumstantials,  things  merely  additional ; 
the  sheep  here,  by  the  teeth,  internals,  neoei»9ary» 
coni&tituent  parts,  members,  as  it  were,  of  the  head. 
Yet  how  to  adjust  this  description  to  the  churchy 
m  to  what  beauty  about  the  church  the  feir  one's 
teeth  can  be  thought  to  have  relation,  is  the  ques^ 
tion.  Allusion  to  the  teeth  we  know  is  often  used 
emblematically  in  scripture  in  a  bad  sense'.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  blessing  promised  to 
Judah,  {the  praised  among  his  brethren),  in  terms 
similar  to  what  is  before  us  %  that  his  *  teeth  should 
^  be  white  with  milk/  We  know  too  that  the  teeth 
are  the  grinders,  the  first  preparers  of  food  for  the 
body,  by  their  immediate  connexion  with,  and  con- 
curring strength  of,  the  head ;  and  are  likewise  use* 
ful,  and  even  necessary  instruments  for  the  grace* 
ful  modulation  of  the  voice.  What  if  all  this 
shall  be  thought  relative  to  these  members  <^  tlie 
mystical  body,  whose  office  it  is  to  grind  and  pre* 
pare  her  food,  the  spiritual  food  of  the  word,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  manage,  and  contribute  to,  the 
decent,  distinct,  orderly  regulation  of  her  voice,  the 
voice  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  confession,  and  pray* 
er  to  her  Beloved  '.  To  the  apostles,  for  instance, 
those  first  propagators  of  the  gospel,  standing  in  a 
particular  relation  to  what  we  call  tlie  christian 

church, 

»  Psalm  iii.  7,  Ivii,  4,  IviU.  6.  Prov.  xxx.  14,  &c. 
s  Gtn»  xlk.  I2t  3  See  above,  cb.  U«  14* 
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church,  I  think  this  comparison  of  teeth  may  not 
improperly  be  referred.  For  it  is  worth  the  re-*- 
markings  that  there  is  something  in  the  Hebrew 
word  for  teeth,  which  belongs  to,  and  is  expressive 
of  the  parallel  here  drawn :  It  is  "^W,  shani,  which 
likewise  signifies  trvo.  And  experience  tells  us,  that^ 
in  the  human  species,  the  teeth  generally  cut  the 
gum  in  pairs,  are  placed  in  two  rows^  and  each  has 
its  corresponding  fellow.  It  has  long  been  observ* 
ed,  that  St  Matthew,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  twelve 
apostles ",  numbers  them  by  pairs.  And  more  par- 
ticularly, we  read  *,  that  the  Lord  appointed  seven* 
ty  others,  and  '  sent  them  out,  avx  Syo;,  two  and  two/ 
Is  there  not  something  of  affinity  in  this,  and  for 
ought  we  know  intentionally,  to  both  the  nature^ 
and '  Hebrew  etymon,  of  teeth  ;  especially  in  the 
allusion  that  follows,  so  descriptive  of  their  regula* 
rity,  harmony,  and  mutual  assistance  to  one  an- 
other, in  performing  their  designed  function?  There 
is  in  this  verse  a  part  of  description  which  is  not  in 
the  parallel  place  ^  a  flock — that  are  even  shorn/  i^'^'^p^ 
quetzubuthj  a  very  rare  w  ord,  which  occurs  only  in 
otber  four  places  *,  in  none  of  which  has  it  the 
mpst  distant  connexion^ith  '  sheep-shearing/  The 
only  word  for  actual  shearing  of  sheep  is  W,  gazaz^ 
\vhich  has  not  the  smallest  affinity  with  this  word 
quetzeb.  The  idea  affixed  to  this  root  by  the  die-* 
VOL.  IL  2  a  tio* 
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tionaries  is  '  ctittiilg,  size,  precision;*  and>  npatk 
the  word  here  in  the  Song,  Marius  de  Calasio  ex* 
plains  it  to  mean,  ^  ovium  purificatanim  prse  aliis 

*  ovibus  cum  prsecisione — sheep  purified  abore  o* 

*  ther  sheep  with  precision/  So  it  may  very  well 
be  applied  to  the  apostles,  as  ^  precisely '  signifi* 
cant  of  both  their  call  and  office.  The  mention  of 
washing  too,  on  this  occasion,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a  most  pleasing  reflexion'  in  the  mind  of  the  chris^ 
tian,  looking  back  to  that  blessed  laver  in  which 
he  has  been  washed  from  his  sins.  *  Come  up,  ibjr, 
' olu,  ascended,  um^iv^cu *,  from  the  washing*  otto 
78  A«r^,  LXX.  a  lavacro,  Latin,  exactly  correspond-* 
ing  to  the  apostle's  language*,  ha  Kar^,  per  lava- 
Crum,  *  the  washing  or  laver  of  regeneration.'  Ac- 
cordingly our  Saviour  tells  his  apostles  •,  *  Now 

*  are  ye  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spok^ 

*  en  unto  vou ;'  and  before  that,  more  circum- 
stantially,  in  explication,  as  it  were,  of  the  case  in 
hand  *,  when  with  his  own  hands  he  washed  their 
feet,  and  then  said  unto  them,  *  Ye  are  clean, 
'  but  not  all  :*  an  exception  which,  we  find  from 
the  history,  had  its  peculiar  reasons,  and  was  soon 
afler  rectified  ^  when  Matthias  was '  numbered  with 
'  the  eleven  apostles/  to  fill  up  the  room  of  the  trai- 
tor Judas,  that  so  none  of  that  sacred  choir  might 
be  *  without  his  fellow.'  This  act  of  washing  the 
apostles  seems  to  have  been  typified  under  the  old 

in- 
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iostitutton,  by  the  ord^r  given  to  the  priest^  when 
hy  Mty  saocident?  unclean ",  that  he  first '  wash  his 
*  flwh  with  water,  and  be  clean,  and  q-fterwardsr 
^  eat  of  the  holy  things,  because  it  is  his  food/ 
There  is  something  here  clearly  analogous  to  the 
descriptifm  before  us,  which  bids  fair  to  justify  the 
general  application  of  it  to  the  priests  of  the  gos-^ 
pel,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  law  :  and  in  ^me  of 
jte  part^  njay  be  extended,  as  I  have  observed  m 
other  instances,  to  the  people  also,  who  we  know 
haw  holy'  food  to  eat  o£,  and  to  which  they  should 
'  draw  near  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  their 
'  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,,  and  their  - 
^  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  */ 

Ver.  3.«^7%y  lips  are  like  U  thread  of  scarlet,  and  thy 
speech  is  comely  ;  thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  a. 
pom^ranate  within  thy  locks. 

Here  we  shall  be  told,  what  a  fme  natural  picr 
bare  of  beauty  this  is,  and  how  descriptive  of  a  love- 
ly complexion.  That  it  is  natural  1  acknowledge, 
and  must  also  observe,  that  it  is  the  only  stroke  ioi 
the  whole  picture  that  is  so.  Does  not  this  call  for 
a  deeper  enquiry  into  the  sense  of  it,  and  justify 
our  endeavours  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  description,  which  are  not  of  such  ob- 
vious meaning.  27^3^  Hps.-^The  root  is  Hst?^,  shaphe, 
Avhich  is  alw9.ys  *  Jip,'  real  or  metapliorical ;  and 

2  A  2  when 
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when  applied  to  mankind,  is  of  larger  ei^tetit  than 

*  language/  and  implies  '  confession  or  dedaTd.tion 
^  in  a  religious  sense/  The  first  time  we  meet  with 
it  is  in  Genesis',  *  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  Ian- 

*  guage/  (lip,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  all  the  old  transia* 
'  tions),  as  intending  something  more  than  what  is 
commonly  flfieant  by  *■  language  •/  for  it  immediate* 
ly  follows,  *  and  of  one  speech;'  which  would  be 
such  a  needless  tautology,  as,  however  comnion 
with  us,  the  sacred  writers  never  use.  It  was  this 
shaphcj  lip,  that  Jehovah  confounded*,  not  their 
language,  as  we  read  and  understand  it,  but  their 
i^onfession,,  unity  in,  and  expression  of,  religious 
sentiment,  or  what  we  would  call  their  Creed.  Not 
that  it  excludes  the  idea  of  language  altogether, 
but  takes  in  something  more,  as  appears  from  the 
many  places  where  it  is  joined  with  '  tongue  V 

*  The  priest's  lips,'  says  Malachi  *,  *  shall  preserve 

*  knowledge/  *  We  will  render  the  calves  (LXX, 
'  xa^cv,  fruit)  *  of  our  lips,'  quoted  from  the  LXX* 
hy  the  apostle  *,  '  Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 

*  to  God  continually,'  that  is, '  the  fruit  of  our  lips  ;' 
explained  by  what  follows,  *our  lips  giving  thanks  (in 
Greek,  as  on  the  margin,  *  confessing')  to  his  name/ 
There  is  likewise  a  striking  similarity  between  our 
poet's  style  here,  and  the  historian's  in  Genesis. 

•Th# 

»  Chap.  xi.  I.  «  Ver.  7*  9. 

I  Psalm*  zii.  3.  4.  xxxiv.  13.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3.  on  the  margin,  &c; 
4  Chap*  ii.  7*  5  See  Isaiah  Ivii.  i^. 
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^  The  earth/  says  Moses^  was  of  one  lip,  and  of  one 
*  (a^nsn^  dabrim),  speech:'  So  says  Solomon,  thy 
lips*— and  thy  (y^'^'o,  medabr),  speech ,  &c.,  The  words 
being  the  same,  the  meaning  cannot  be  different. 
Let  us  therefore  see  how  all  this  will  quadrate  with 
the  beautiful  simile  of  the  church's  lips  being  like  a 
thread  of  scarlet.  And  here  we  must  go  back  to 
historical  fact,  for  something  to  begin  with. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua ',  we  read  of  a  thread  of 
scarlet,  (*»^C^il  UTI  huth  eshanU  Heb.  a-Troc^m  icDxxtm,  LXXi 
our  very  words,  totidem  literis,  in  both),  which  was 
of  great  service  at  a  most  important  juncture.  The 
men  that  were  sent  from  the  camp  of  Israel,  to  spy 
out  the  land,  had  taken  refuge  from  their  pursuers 
in  Rahab's  house;  and  on  her  applying  to  them 
for  a  suitable  return  to  her  kindness,  they  bid  her 
hang  out  a  line  of  scarlet  thread  from  her  window, 
a$  the  history  fully  tells  us.  This  heathenish  wo- 
man had  a  faith  in  Jehovah,  the  |God  of  Israel, 
from  having  heard  *  what  he  had  done  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  with  her  lips  confessed  before  the  men  ^ 
that  *  Jehovah  their  God,  was  God  in  heaven  a- 
*  bove,  and  in  earth  beneath ;'  thus  rendering 
the  fruit  of  her  lips  to  the  TRUE  God.  In  this 
faith,  she  begs  for  herself  and  family  to  be  saved 
from  the  destruction  which  she  knew  to  be  impend- 
ing 

<  Chap,  i^ 
9  Compare  Isaiah  liii.  i.  Rom.  x^jj* 
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ing  upon  her'  people^  and  *  asks  af  thbm  ^  a  true 

*  token  C^*^  ^^,  fli^^A  ^wif A,  a  true,  certain,  confi- 

•  dential  sign)  for  her  security/  In  answer  to  this, 
they  order  her  '  to  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread 
'  in  the  window,'  as  a  mark  to  let  them  know  the 
house  when  they  returned,  and  a  pledge  of  delive* 
ranee  and  protection  to  all  th?^t  should  be  in  the 
house  with  her :  Not  a^  or  any  line,  but  this  (n^pnrnit 
tvn^V  Vf^,  ath  tequuth  huth  eshanieze,  Heb.  with  both 
the  demonstrative  particles  ath  and  eze,  LXX.  to 
^^aprm  j0xxdm  Tfiro),  '  this  very  individual  line,'  pro* 
bably  what  they  themselves  had  by  secret  impulse 
brought  with  them  for  some  such  purpose,  and  now 
gave  to  the  woman  for  her  dependance,  and  for 
their  own  better  distinguishing  it,  when  they  should 
see  it  again*  Be  in  this  what  may,  it  was  a  thread 
tf  scarlet  that  was  the  means  of  salvation  to  Rahab, 
and  was  the  happy  consequence  of  the  orthodox 
tjonfes^ion  she  had  made  with  her  lips,  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  *.  Does  not 
this  point  out  to  us  an  emblematical,  at  least  some- 
thing more  than  natural,  connexion  between  the 
two  branches  of  our  present  comparison  ;  and  may 
we  not  rationally  conclude,  that  our  inspired  bard 
had  this  wonderful  affair  of  Rahab  in  his  eye,  when 
he  drew  this  resemblance  ?  A  worthy  father  of  the 
church,  old  IrensBUS  of  Lyons,  would  appear  to 
have  had  some  high  idea  of  this  matter.     When 

speak*^ 
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Speaking  of  Rahab ",  he  says, '  that  she  was  saved 

•  with  all  her  house,  (fide  signi  coccini),  by  the 

•  faith  of  the  scarlet  sign ;'  and  applies  to  her  what 
Onr  Saviour  said  of  the  Pharisees,  who  (signum 
coccinum  nuUificant)  made  no  account  of  the  scar- 
let sign,  that '  the  publicans  and  harlots  went  into 

•  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them  •/  This  same 
venerable  writer  seems  to  have  seen  something 
more  than  ordinary  about  what  he  calls  the  ^  sig- 
^  nUm  coccinum,'  the  scarlet  sign  :  For,  in  an  af- 
fair prior  to  this  ^  about  the  twins  in  Thamar'd 
womb^  he  thus  descants  ♦  :  '  The  scripture  clearly 
'  manifesting  the  people  who  had'  the  scarlet  sign, 

•  that  is,  the  faith  of  the  uncircuracision,  which  was 

•  first  foreshewn  in  the  patriarchs,  but  was  after- 
'  wards  withdrawn  that  his  brother  might  be  born ; 
'  and  then  came  he,  who  first  put  out  his  hand,  but 
'  was  the  second  born,  and  was  known  by  the  scar- 

•  let  sign  upon  him,  which  is  the  passion  of  the 

•  Just  one*,  from  the  beginning  prefigured  in  Abel  ^ 

•  described  by  the  prophets ',  and  in  these  last  times, 

•  perfected  in  the  Son  of  God/  I  hope  it  will  nei- 
ther be  thought  a  digression  from,  nor  injury  done 
to,  our  subject,  to  quote  such  a  respectable  autho^ 
rity  for  strengthening  any  explication  I  may  offer  of 

*  Page  270.  of  the  Paris  Edition  in  1563,  or  Book  it.  ch.  37. 

«  St  Matth.  xxi,  31*    . 
3  As  recorded  Gen.  xxxviii.  28,  29,  30. 
4  Book  ly.  ckap*  42*  i  Acts  iii4 14.  vii.  52*  xxii«  14. 
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a  passage,  where  a  superficial  view  may  perceive 
liLcle  mystery,  but  where  *  that  most  curious  exa- 
*  miner  of  all  doctrines/  (as  Tertullian,  contra  Va- 
lehtinianos,  calls  him),  found,  a  great  deal '.     In-^ 

deed 


^  By  the  bye,  this  business  between  Rahab  and  the  spies,  may  be 
what  the  apostle  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  (though  our 
marginal  notes  refer  it  to  Abraham  and  to  Lot,  Genesis  i8th  and  19th. 
chapters),  where  he  says,  chap.  xiii.  2.  *  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 

•  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares  j'  which 
is  neither  true  with  respect  to  Abraham,  and  is  but  uncertain  as  to  Lot  ^ 
nor  does  it  carry  much  argument^  and  at  the  same  time  is  but  a  defective 
rendering  of  the  words,  which  are  ittt  xtLvna  y«^  fA«3«»  riff$  fyuowtttg 
tfyytAov;,  quidam  latuerunt  (placuerunt,  Jerom}  hospitio  excipientes  an- 
gelps  ^  literally,  '  some  have  been  hid  (have  pleased^  having  lodged 

•  angels,^  the  very  word  which  St  James,  ii.  25.  applies  to  Rahab's  re- 
ceiving, lodging,  the   angels,    icyysAav;,  which  we  there  read  *  mes- 

•  scngers.'  But  further,  the  whole  of  this  history  of  Rahab,  Joshua  Ii. 
and  vi.  22—25,  tiakcn  along  with  Abraham^s  behaviour  to  his  son,  Gen. 
xzii<  and  both  these  transactions  fully  considered,  in  all  their  circum<* 
stances  and  consequences,  would  be  of  great  service  towards  that 
strange-sounding  proposal  of  reconciling,  as  it  is  called,  the  two  apos- 
tles, St  Paul  and  St  James,  in  their  seemingly  different  accounts  of  jus- 
tification, hy  faith y  or  by  works.  For  what  are  the  works  to  which 
St  James,  by  his  two  instances,  attributes  justification  ?  Not  the  works 
of  any  law,  either  natural  or  Mosaic,  to  which  his  two  examples  have 
no  relation,  nor  any  work  of  virtue  or  npiorality,  to  which,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  these  two  big  words,  they  are  both  entirely  oppo- 
site, the  one  of  them  to  the  instinctive  ties  of  parental  affection,  and 
the  other  to  the  so  much  magnified  virtue  of  the  love  of  our  country  : 
jftut  worhst  out  of  the  usual  line  indeed  of  philosophic  recommenda- 
tion, or  character  of  natural  goodness,  but  such  as  flowed  from,  or 
were  founded  upon,  a -full  assurance  of  faith,  a  faith  arising  in  the  heart 
from  outward  and  antecedent  revelations,  and  manifested  in  conform- 
able acts  of  outward  obedience  to  these  revelations  so  made.  A  due 
attention  to  these  particularities  would  explain  the  one  ^^^osXlt* sfaitb^ 
and  the  other^^  works,  and  would  -let  us  see  that  St  Paul  does  not 

Biean 
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deed  lie  found  only  what  the  comparison  of  the 
church's  lifis  to  a  thread  if  scnr let  ijhtist  lead  every  in- 
quirer; upon  the  apostolic  warrant',  to  discover; 
that,  as.  Rahabwas  saved  by  a  scarlet  thread,  as 
Noah  Was  by  the  ark  *;  and  was  brought  into  the 
charch  to  be  a  progenitrix  of  both  the  typical  and 
real  Solomon  ^ ;  so  the  church's  confession  of  hef 
faith,. (whether  collectively  as  a  body,  or  diifusively 
in  her  members),  which  is  in  scripture  always  as* 
signed  to  the  lips  as  their  function,  is  to  her  the 
thread  of  scaHetj  in  retrospect  to  what  it  once  pro- 
duced,  and  in  allusion  to  the  gracious  promise  ^^ 
*  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
^  white  as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
'  they  shall  be  as  wool/  Red,  to  denote  the  requi- 
sition of  blood  for  the  remission  of  them  :  ,  White^ 
tp  indicate  the  purity  superinduced  in  their  stead. 

f 

7'hy  lips  art  like  a  thread  of  scarlet ^  and  thy  speeth 
is  comely. — Comely,  one  should  think,  in  our  idea^ 
is  not  a  quite  proper  epithet  for  speech.  The  He- 
btew,  *T^^  naue,  signifies  desirable,  decent,  or  be^ 
coming,  descriptive  of  what  speech  the  church 
should  use.  As  one  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had 
praised  him,  '  that  he  took  his  praises  to  be  not  so 
VOL.  II.  2  b  *  much 

mean  the  tmaginary  faith  of  the  AntinomiaDSi  either  ancient  or  mo- 
deni  \  nor  St  James^the  splendid  works  of  even  a  Socratic  morality  j  but 
that  they  both  build' justification  upon  the  same  bottom,  though  with 
different  views,  and  under  different  terms,  in  their  way  of  argumenta- 
tion, V 

>  I  Cor.  z,  xi»  ^  Heb.  xi.  7. 

3  St  Matth.  i.  J«  4  Isaiah  i<  18.      ^ 
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*  much  applicable  to  what  he  was,  as  directive  of 
'  what  he  Qught  to  be/  so  should  the  church  take 
all  her  Beloved's  commendations  of  her  in  the  same 
light,  as  instructive  rules  ;  and  this  one  in  particu- 
lar,  to  have  her  speech,  her  declarations,  confes- 
sions, that  is,  her  worship,  Xki^  fruit  of  her  /ijp^^such 
as  may  be  desirable,  grateful,  agreeable  to  him ; 
which  it  cannot  be,  if  it  tend  in  the  least  to  de- 
grade or  dishonour  him.  Her  individual  members 
too  should  all  bring  the  observation  home  to  them- 
selves, in  obedience  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  *  to 
'  use  no  foolish  talking  or  jesting,  which  are  not 
'  convenient  (oux  ocv^kcvtoi,  not  becoming,  agreeable  to 

*  character),  but  rather  giving  of  thanks  ■ ' — *  and 

*  what  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may 
'  minister  grace  to  the  hearers  *.'  Thy  speech  is 
comely. — ^The  conclusion  of  this  verse  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  such  an  explanation  given  of  it» 
as  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  general  plan  and 
purpose  of  our  Song. 

V£R.'4.^ — Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  built 
for  an  armoury,  whereon  hang  a  thousand  bucklers, 
all  shields  of  mighty  men. 

It  will  not  be  said  of  this,  as  of  the  preceding 
verse,  that  it  is  entirely  conformable  to  nature, 
and  of  easy  interpretation.  We  have  seen  the  neck 
already  spoken  of  3,  as  decorated  with  something ; 

and 

-  '  Eph«8.  V.  iv.  «  Chap.ir.  29. 
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and  the  neck  is  much  used  in  scripture,  to  denote 
yielding  or  obedience,  and  the  contrary ',  Like  the 
tower  of  Davidy  ^^  Sn^D,  migdal  Duid,  the  greatness 
or  magnificence  of  the  beloved.  We  read  of  this 
tomr  of  David  nowhere  else,  but  in  this  mystical 
Song,  and  the  mention  of  David  the  beloved  points 
at  something  beyond  bare  historical  resemblance. 
Built  an  armoury^  twiihr\\  lethalpiuth.  This  is  an- 
other Wa|  Ksyofuvovj  used  but  once,  and  is  variously 
rendered.  ^The  LXX.  give  it  in  Greek  charajo- 
ters,  f/^  SocKttmB,  Arias  Montanus  has  it,  in  celsa 
acumina,  *  into  high  points,'  Jerom,  cum  propug- 
naculis, '  with  bulwarks,'  and  the  Vulgate,  ad  do- 
cendum  transeuntes,  *  to  teach  them  tiiat  go  by/ 
Some  of  the  Rabbins  interpret  it  by  a  just  enough 
analysis,  ad  suspendendas  acies  gladiorum,  ^  to  hang 
*  up  swords :'  From  which,  and  from  the  spe- 
cification that  follows,  it  would  seeip  our  translar 
tors  had  been  induced  to  render  it  armoury,  tho' 
in  the  three  other  places  where  we  read  of  ar- 
moury *,  the  original  has  entirely  different  words. 
The  Talmud  presents  us  with  an  equally  grammati- 
cal derivation  of  this  compound  word,  ^"^^  ^n,  thai 
piuthf  tumulus  orum,  *  the  heap  of  mouths,'  the 
place,  as  it  were,  *  towards  which  all  mouths  pray,' 
in  allusion  to  Solomon's. request,  ^  when  thy  people 

3  B  2  •  *  pray 

s  See  Prov.  xxix.  i.    Jerem.  viu  26.    and  ch.  xxvii,  Hosea  z.  i^. 
Acts  Til.  51,  &c* 
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*  pray  toward  the  city  ^and  the  house  V  &c.   From 
these  several  signifioatioDs,  all  more  or  le«»  found- 
ed in  the  radical  construction  of  the  word,  it  may 
be  presumed  at  least,  that  it  is  a  word  of  our  bard's 
composition,  for  the  purpose  of  present  description ; 
and  in  application  to  tlie  fair  one's  neck,  (the  junc- 
ture of,  and  channel  of  commimication  from,  the 
head  to  the  body),  may  be  something  of  the  Aame 
purport  with  the  karuzim,  ^  chains^'  which  he  had 
applied  in  that  way  before.    The  mention  of  buck^ 
lers  and  shields,  as  I  already  hinted,  may  iead  to 
the  idea  of  armour ;  and  thef  christian  who  xemeoar 
bers  tlie  elegant  inventbry  that  the  apostle  gives  of 
tlie  punoplia,  *  the  whole  armour  of  God*,'  can  be  at 
no  loss  ior  the  spiritual  intendment  of  these  meta- 
phorical terms.     It  deserves  particular  notice,  that 
the  word  for  bucklers,  jao,  megofi,  is  seldom  used  in 
a  real  sense,  but  most  frequently  in  a  figurative 
one,  and  is  predicated  of  Jehovah  utkAer  the  idea  of 
protection  or  defence,  as  the  least  acquaintance 
with  the  Psalms,  and  other  devotional  parts  of  the 
sacred  code,  will  readily  discover.    The  addition 
too  of  the  word  for  thousand  may  h^ve  a  special 
meaning.     It  is  ^^»,  aleph,  (the  name  of  the  first 
letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet),  and  l)eside8  the  sig- 
nification of  thousand^  which  seems  to  be  metapho- 
rical, is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  sense  of  teach- 
ing, directing,  or  leading  :  In  which  sense,  Marius 

de 
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de  Calasio  refers  the  above -word,   thalpiiith/  to 
this  Toot^  and  renders  it^  documenta  in  turribud, 
'  documents  in  or  by  towers,  because  high  towefi^ 
*  shew  travellers  the  way/     So  the  aleph  etnegan 
here  (thousand  bucklers)  may   radically,   and  by 
grammar,  signify  '  leading  protection/  or,  the  lead- 
er the  protector ',  and  may  point  to  that  Dux  or 
'Captain,  whose  protection  is  equal  to,  yea  better 
than  a  thousand  bucklers.     ti\  any  case,  the  spiritual 
sense  will  be,  that  the  church's  armour,  the  *  wea- 
'  poi;is  Q^  her  warfare*,'  are  laid  up  in,  and  to  be 
drawn  out  of,  the  repository  of  the  Belovedj  which 
he  has  built  for  his  soldiers,  bis  ta^noa,  geburim,  ^ 
vetTof,  mighty  made  champions,  to  have  recourse  to, 
and  derive  supply  from.     How  to  adjust  the  two 
branches  of  this  magnificent  comparison  will  bfe 
no  great  difficulty,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
such  comparisons,  in  sacred  poesy  especially,  nei- 
ther require  nor  observe  the  nicest  exactness,  and 
when  we   consider,  what  1  have  shewn  already, 
how  frequently  that  part  of  the  body,  theneck^  is 
used  in  scripture,  to  express  obedience  or  disobe*- 
dience  to  the  divine  yoke  of  precepts,  ordinances, 
and  instructions,  with  which  the  church  is  blessed, 
and  which  she  is  so  fervently  called  upon  to  com- 
ply with  and  submit  to.     '  Take  my  yoke  upon 
*  you,' '  affords  sufficient  light,  though  conveyed  in 

,  me-» 

^  pttn,   singular,  emegan^   with  the   demonstrative  prefix  rr,  be^ 
$be^  itU. 
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metaphor^  to  illustrate  the  simile  here,  and  teaches 
us  how  the  church's  neck,  with  this  *  easy  yoke'  up- 
on it,  and  ornamented  with  the  *  chains '  of  her 
Beloved's  free  gift ",  may;  be  thought  to  resemble 
th&  tower  of  David  in  all  the  parts  of  this  military 
description. 

• 

Ver.  5'^^Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young  roes  that 
are  twins,  which  feed  among  the  lilies. 

The  most  of  these  words  I  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  already.  There  is  something  similar  to 
the  comparison  here,  in  another  of  this  poet's  com- 
positions *,  *  The  wife   of  thy  youth,  as  the  lov- 

*  ing  hind  and  pleasant  roe,  let  her  breasts  satisfy 

•  thee  at  all  times :'  So  our  translation  runs.  The  o- 
riginal,  I  know,  is  different  from  this  place  of  the 
Canticles :  But  our  translators,  following  most  of 
the  old  versions,  have  seen  the  same  idea  in  both, 
which  it  could  be  made  appear  the  writer  has  had 
in  his  mind.  There  are  many  confessedly  mysti- 
cal allusions  in  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs,  notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  its  title,  and  the  prevail- 
ing notion  of  restricting  it  to  a  moral  view  :  And 
the  great  beauty  of  the  few  of  Solomon's  writ- 
ings that  are  extant,  is  the  double  aspect  that 
they  bear,  the  moral  and  the  mystical,  like  the 
shell  and  the  kernel,  both  which,  have  their  use, 
though  the  one  more  valuable  than  the  other. 

The 
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The  *  Wife '  in  the  Proverbs,  and  the  '  Fair  One ' 
in  the  Song,  point  both  to  the  same  object,  though 
in  different  attitudes ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
'breasts'  in  both  to  the  same  creature,  under  dif- 
ferent names  of  important  signification,  cannot  but 
convey  the  same  meaning.  In  the  Song  here,  the 
roes,  to  which  the  breasts  are  likened,  are  called 
rtttJf  "vwt^  tyi^^  ophriyn  taumi  tzebie,  *  twin  dusts 
*  of  the  turgid,  swelling  creature/  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Song ;  and  from  the  five  places  in  it 
where  the  word  opkr  (which  every  where  .els§  signi- 
fies dust  J  occurs  in  the  construction  before  us,  the 
Lexicons  have  made  a  separate  sense  of  it  to  be  the 
'  young  of  deer  or  goats/  but  upon  what  authority 
they  have  not  told  us.  Whatever  they  be,  they,  are 
here  said  to  be  '*wn^  taumi,  *  twins  ;'  which,  in  the 
few  places  where  we  meet  with  it,  is  not  only  appli- 
ed to  the  product  of  animals,  but  likewise  to  the 
'  boards  of  the  tabernacle/  which  were  ordered  to 
be '  coupled  together,'  (marg,  twinned  •) ;  and  in  a 
typical  light,  as  displaying  the  junction  of  that  sa-^ 
cred  frame,  may  very  fitly  be  brought  in  here,  as 
the  instituted  bahd  of  union  and  connexion  in  the 
spiritual  febric. 

Which  feed  among  the  /iV/e^.— Under  the  interpre* 
tation  I  have  already  offered  of  the  church's  breasts, 
this  favourite  phrase  may  here  wit4i  propriety  e- 
nough  belong  to  them,  in  an  active  sense,  as  the 

feeders 
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feeders  ot  nourishers  among  the  Ulae?^  the  de- 
lights or  rejoicings  which  that  notirisbnient  pro* 
duceth. 

V£R.  Q.-^Until  the  da]/i  break,  and  the  shadows  flee 
awaif,  I  will  get  ine  to  the  mountain  of  mt^rrh,  and 
'     to  the  hill  of  frankincense  4 

Veb.  l^^^Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  tliere  is  no  spot 
in  thee. 

The  introduction  here  i^  the  same  as  that  in  the 
17th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter ;  and  then  the  Beloved 
goes  on  thus  :  /  will  get  me  {"^^  T^,  alk  li,  I  jrill  go, 
'  for  myself/  for  my  own  purpose,  or  of  my  own 
motion)^  to  the  mouruain  of  myrrh,,  mdto  the  hill  of 
frankincense. — What  these  signify;  may  be  learned 
from  the  Evangelical  history "  of  the  myrrh  aAd 
frankincense  actually  presented  to  him,  to  intro- 
duce the  so  much  expected  day  of  his  manifesta- 
tion*. It  has  been  observed,  that  the  oblation  of 
frankincense,  which  wias  siach  a  custorpary,  if  not 
necessary,  in^edient  in  sacrificial^  acts,  had  a  view 
to  his  Deit3%  and  the  myrrh,  beirig  used  ih  embalm- 
ments, to  his  humanity  ^  And  the  introducing 
them  here  cannot  fail  to  bring  into  our  minds  the 
idea  of  his  incarnaticm,  either  as  then  predicted,  or 
now  accomplished,  though  thus  wrapt  up  under  a 
cloud  of  enigmatical  representation.  , 

Thou 

I  St  Matth.ii,  II.  i  i  Tim.  iil.  i^ 
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Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot  in  ihee.-^ 
Little  explication  ig  necessary  here,  and  the  appli-^ 
cation  is  obvious.  No  spot,  OK>  pK,  ain  mum,  in 
thee.  There  i?  a  text  sornewhaJ:  to  this  purpose  in 
the  mysterious  song  of  Moses  , '  their  spot  (pDt>, 
mumem)  is  not  (the  spot  of)  his  children/  which 
hai»  a  strange  sound,  and  seems  to  be  neither  proper 
nor  liti^raL  The  marginal  rendering  is  better  and 
more  just,  'that  they  are  not  his  children  is  their 
'  blot/  The  Lord's  children  ought  to  hare  no 
ipot,  no  mum,  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word.  .  It 
wa^  an  essential  and  indispensible  requisite  in  eve- 
ry offering  to  Jehovah,  that  it  should  be  without 
^ot.  The  great,  the  archetypal  offering  is  describe 
ed  *  to  be  '  a  lamb  without  spot— a/xft//*®-/  very  like 
ain  mum,  here  used  *.  It  is  the  consummating,  or- 
nament of  the  church,  and  that  alone  which  can  en- 
title  her  to  the  extensive  character  of  being  all  fair, 
that  she  be  'ayicc  naci  ui^i^  \  *  holy  and  without 

*  spot/  And  whence  is  this  ornament  to  be  had*? 
From  the  Beloved  himself,  who  *  sanctifies  and 
'  cleanses  her  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 

*  word,  and  thereby  presents  her  to  himself,  a  glori- 
'  ous  churchy  without  spot  or  wrinkle/  Thou  art  all 
fair,  my  love,  &c. 

VOL.  n.  2  c  Veb. 
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A^R,  8 ^Come  with  me  from  Lebanon^  my  spouse^ 

With  me  from  Lebanon  ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  s 
from  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon^from  the  lioni 
dens  J  from  the  mount(j.in$  of  the  leopards. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  a  stately  picture,  in  strokes 
of  what  may  be  called  personal  delineation.  What 
follows  is  to  the  same  purpose,  but  expressed  in 
terms  of  characteristic  or  official  description.  My 
^j9(7M5e.— This  is  the  first  time  we  meet  with  this 
high  title  in  the  Divine  Song  of  loves.  The  word 
is  i^^,  kele,  from  ^5^  keU  which  always  signifies  '  per- 

*  fection,  consummation,  completion,  oranis,  totus, 

*  all.'  So  kelcy  feminine,  {spouse^  without  my),  is  a 
perfect,  complete,  entire  one.  And  here  let  me  a- 
gain  observe,  in  respect  to  the  language  of  this 
Urania,  heavenly  niuse,  the  beautiful  turn  or 
transition  from  the  last  verse  to  this.  He  had  just 
been  saying,  thou  arc  all  fair^  'ps^  kelke,  *  all  thou, 
'  thine  all,  or  the  all  and  whole  of  thee,*  as  an  intro- 
Ruction  to  the  new,  the  finishing  appellation  under 
the  same  idea,  of  spouse  or  bride/ the  highest  stage 
of  honour  and  appropriation,  to  which  the  church 
can  be  exalted,  and  the  hAppy  privilege  with  which 
scripture  so  frequently  clothes  her  \  Come  witf^ 
me  from  Lebanon,  the  hiW  of  Liehvin,  frankince?ise  \ 
With  me  is  not  necessary,  the  word  "^hk,  athi^  does  not 

.  require 

I  See  Isaiah  Ixi.  lo.  Ixii.  5.  Jerem.  ii.  2y  &c.  and  compare  St  Mattlu 
ix.  15.  St  John  iil.  29., Rev.  xix.  7.  xxi.  2. 9.  xxii.  17,  &c. 
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require  it.     It  may  be  from  WK,  athe,  to  come ;  ?ind 
the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  Ibv^,  come  along,  come 
hither,  to  me,  (by  way  of  call),  from  the  incense- 
mountain,  or  with  incense,  the  sweet-smelling  in- 
cense of  prayer'.     Come  from  Lebanon  y — look  i^VTs^ 
teshuriy  which  may  likewise  signify  ^  sing ')  from, 
the  top  of  Amana^  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Herrnon^ 
&c. — Geographers  are  at  great  pains  to  describe 
tjie  local  situation  of  these  mountains,  where  they 
are,  and  how  they  stand  to  Jerusalem  and  to  one 
another.      All  which    may  be  just  euough,  but 
gives  no  assistance  in  finding  out  the  spiritual  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  purpose  of  this  call  from 
the  beloved.     It  is  acknowledged,  that  in  the  Bible 
language,  (which,  whether  the  first  language  or  not, 
c»n  be  proved  to  be  the  oldest  now  in  use,  and  the* 
mother*  of  many  of  them),  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  are  significant,  and  have  a  certain  mean- 
ing ;  which  is  a  striking  feature  in  that  language, 
and  has  irldeed  been  in  some  measure  copied  by 
others,  though .  not  in  the  same  way,  nor  .with  the 
same  propriety  that  the  Hebrew  writers  have  had 
the  advantage  of  in  their  poetic  compositions,  a^ 
will  appear  from  examining  the  passage  before  us. 
From  the  top  of  Amana-^no  matter  whether  in  Sy- 
ria or  Cilicia,  our  word  is  Ti3c»,  amne,  from  the  root 
5DK,  amn,  (whence  the  well-known  word  retained  in 
all  European  languages,  amen*)^  implying  '  faith, 

2c2  ^  trust, 

z  Psalm  cxli.  2. 
*  See  Rev.  iii.  ^4.  and  compare  Isaiah  Ixv.  1$. 
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^  trusty  certain  assurance ;  and  so  the  LXX.  hav6 
rendered  it,  ccvo  ot^yi^  m^swg,  •  from  the  head,  begin-* 

*  ning,  or  principle  of  faith'.  If  then  the  verb  te^ 
shuri^  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
top  af  Amana,  shall  be  interpreted  ^  sing/  as  I  think 
it  may,  the  invitation  will  be  '  to  sing  the  song  of 
^  faith,  the  n .  w  song  *,  the  song  which  the  church 
^  sings  to  her  Beloved  ^'  From  the  tap  qfSh^nSrand 
Hermon.^^These  two  names  are  for  the  same  place. 
So  says  Moses  \  'which  Hermon,  the  Sidoniana 

*  call  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites  c4il  it  Shenir/ 
Shenir  is  seldom  mentioned,  except  here  and  in  two 
other  places  ^.  But  Hermon  is  freqUent,  and  fa*^ 
mou£  both  in  historical  and  allusive  nafratibn,  Jt 
comes  by  derivation  from  OTM,  hherm,  to-devote, 

^  consecrate,  oi*  make  sacred  to  Goci,  by  wfty  of  an^^ 
thema,  so  to  be  cut  off  or  destroyed  as  an  accursed 
thing.  Yet  there  are  two  places  where  Hermon 
seems  to  be  well  spoken  of  •— '  Tabor*  (whew  it  is 
thought  our  Saviour  was  transfigured)  ^  and  Her^ 
^  mon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name:*  Smd  ?, '  a^  the 

*  dew  of  Hermon  which  fell  upon  the  hill  of  Zion/ 
So  jipTt,  hermon f  ^s  sacred  or  devoted  to  God,  may» 
like  the  Latin  sader,  be  taken-  in  .a  good  or  had 
pense,  as  the  context  requires.    If  in  a  good  sense, 

the 

I  See  Heb.  \lu  %.  mvwi  #^;tiv«v,  author  of  faith. 
3  Psalm  xl.  3.  xcviiL  i.  cxiiv.  9. 
3  Isaiah  V.  i.  explained  Rev,  v.,9.  4  Deut.  iii.  9.' 

I  i  Chron,  V.  23.  and  Ezek.  xx?ii.  5.  ^  Psalm  Ixx^ix.  12, 

7  Psalm  czxsiii.  3* 


the  *  looking  or  singing'  liett  may  mean  ^  from^  or 
'  out  of,  a  spirit  of  devotion,  a  spirit  devoted,  or 
^  made  holy  to  the  Lor<J.'  Jf  in  the  sense  of  ao- 
cui^d,  or  devoted  to  destruction,  then  acknowledge 
ing  her  own  natural  demerits,  and  fleeing  to  her 
Bdoved  ficjr  deliverancci  in  imitation  of  the  PsaU 
mists  resolution ',  when  his  soul  was  vexed  within 
him, '  when  one  deep  called  to  another,  and  wave9 
and  storms  were  going  over  him,  '  therefore  will  I 
'  remember  (commemorate)  thee  from  the  Hermo* 
*  aites  f^nd  the  hill  Mizor ;'  er,  as  tlio  Prayer^Book 
has.  it,  '  from  the  little  hill  of  Herinon/ 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

This  will  no  doubt  be  foujid  to  agree  best  with 
what  follows— /rtww  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  mountains 
qf  leopards.  It  is  needless  to  enquire  where  these 
dens  and  mountains  were^.  real  or  not ;  they  must 
be  here  taken  in  a  mystical  sense,  and  that  s^hse  is 
obvious.  Lions  and  leopards  are  terrible  animals^ 
andj  in  scripture*)anguage,  standing  emblems  of 
dread  and  danger.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lien 
is  the  boldest  of  all  the  beasts  of  preyi  and  makes 
his  attacks  with  a  violence  and  courage  peculiar  to 
his  nature.  And  though  in  sacred  hieroglyphics^ 
the  face  of  the  lion  has  the  -  emblematical  honour 
of  a  place  in  the  compound  cherubic  figure,  and  that 
too  in  a  particular  position,  as  joined  to  the  face  of 
the  man ' ;  yet  out  of  that  august  station,  he  is  al- 
ways 

»  Psalm  xlii.  8. 9,  "  ' 

9  £zek.  i.  10,  whence  the  'Lion  of  the  tribe  of  J^dah,^  Rev.  t.  j,- 
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ways  drawn  in  most  frightful  and  dismaying  co- 
lours. We  are  told  by  naturalists,  among  other 
peculiarities  of  the  leopard,  that  he  emits  such  an* 
attractive  smell,  as  allures  other  creatures  within 
the  reach  of  his  devouring  clutches.  The  word  for 
leopard  is  •tti,  nimr,  which  has  its  composition,  ^, 
mr,  frequently  used  for  ^"^tD,  mur,  myrrh,  said  to 
possess  a  strong  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  a  standing 
ingredient  in  sacred  mixtures :  may  we  not  then 
suppose  an  allusion  between  the  mountain  of  'ID,' 
mr,  myrrh  (in  the  6th)  and  the  mountains  of  C»*ttM,' . 
nimrim,  leopards,  in  this  verse,  (See  Isaiah  xv.  6. 
Jerem.  xlviii.  34.  ^  waters  of  nimrim/)  stating  the 
smelling  quality  of  the  gum,  for  sacred  purp6se, 
over  against  the  same  in  the  beast  for  a  destructive 
one.  The  Hebrew  language  is  capable  of,  and  de- 
lights in,  such  allusive  turns  * ;  so  the  addition  here 
may  import  a  comfortable  call  to  the  churchy  the 
spouse,  neither  to  be  afraid  of  the  hostile  assaults 
of  open  fierce  devourers,  the  lions*,  nor  allured 
by  the  bewitching  savour  of  destructive  pleasures, 
the  leopards,  but  to  loak  to  her  Beloved  for  pro-  , 
tection  against  the  one  ^  and  deliverance  from  the 
other*.  However,  as  the  emblem  of  the  lion  is  too 
familiar  to  need  much  explication,  there  is  a  scrip- 
ture character  of  the  leopard  equally  instructive 

and 

«  Sec,  'tnier  alia^  Isaiah  v.  7k— Judgement  and  oppression,  righte- 
ousnoss  and  cry— -in  the  original. 

2  I  Peter  v.  8.  3  Psalm  xxii.  21.  JDan.  vi. 

4  1  Cor.  j?»  13, 
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and  pertinent  to  our  subject'.  *  Can  the  leopard 
^  change  his  spots  V  which,  when  compared  with 
what  is  said  of  the  Fair  One,  ^  there  is  no  spot  in/ 

*  thee,'  affords  a  direction  to  retire  from,  and 
keep  out  o^  all  such  spotted  company,  such  as  are 
spots  and  blemishes  *,  *  spots  in  our  christian  meet- 
'  ings  V  thus  to  have  no  unnecessary  communica- 
tion with  these  leopards,  whether  spotted  with  hie- 
resy  or  immorality  in  faith  or  practice,  but  to  shun 
and  avoid  them  as  much  as  we  can,  and  thereby 

*  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world  \* 

» 

Ver.  9. — Thou  hast  ravished  my  hearty  my  sister,  my 
spouse  ;  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with  07ie  of 
thine  eyes,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck/ 

Here  is  another  endearing  appellation,  and  used 
for  the  first  time,  '•'ViK,  ahthi,  my  sister,  but  after 
this  frequently  repeated,  and  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  consider  it  with  due  attention.  Thou  hast  ra- 
vished my  heart,  ^^nM7,  lebabtani,  Heb.  eKx^iooo-agJ 
LXX.  abstulisti  cor  meum.  Arias  Montanus^  vul- 
nerasti  cor  meum,  Jerom ;  all  marking  a  strong 
impression  on  the  S^,  leb,  the  heart,  which  our  trans- 
lation has  elegantly  and  .properly  expressed  by 
ravishing,  and  thereby  painted  the  Beloved's  feel- 
ings in  most  delightful  colours.  But  by  what 
f  means  is   this  strong,  this  delightful    impression 

wrought  ? 

I  Jerem.  xiii.  a8.  «  2  St  Peter  ii.  13. 

'  3  St  Judc,  12.  4  St  James  i.  27. 
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irroiight  ?  From  his  own  blessed  mdiith  we  have  it, 
with  one  /ff*  thine  eyci,  one  look  from  Amana*  as  in 
the  €ense  above  noticed,  which  our  tranfldators, 
probably  referring  to  thi?  place,  hare  put  upon 
the  verb  teshuri,  *  look  from  the  top  of  Ainana/ 

*  Looking  unto  Jesus/  is  apostolic  precept  %  and 
the'  eye  of  faith'  k  60  much  recommended  in 
scripture,  and  so  proverbial  almost  in  christian 
speech,  that  the  devout  soul  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  undenstand  what  the  eye  looking,  frdm  Anuma 
means,  and  cannot  but  admire  the  happy  '^Sect 
which  it   produces/    But  this  is    not  all.     With 

one  chain  of  thy  neck What  I  have  already  offered 

on  tiie  fourth  verse  will  &cilitate  the  exposition  of 
this,  and  point  to  the  obedience  belonging  to,  and 
represented  by,  the  neck.  So  that  the  church's 
fiaiith  and  obedience  may  be  thought  to  be  here 
ifescribed,  as  working  f^uch  a  happy  eififect  on  the 
Beloved's  heart,  and  when  thu8<x>njoined,  these  are 
lier  most  powerful,  indeed  her  only  recommenda- 
tion  to  his  love  and  afibction.  i  could  enlarge  up*- 
on  thi$  ext^i£ave  theme,  but  shall  dii^ss  it  witii  a 
single  refleKion,  that,  if  one' eye  aad  one  chain  be  at* 
tended  with  such  a  happy  consequence,  what  mu^ 
be  the  consequence  of  the  '  dove4ike  conrtancy  of 
'  both  the  eyes*,  and  wiiform  comeliness  of  the 

*  whole  neck  •  ?'  What  a  noble  encouragement  to 
duty  is  it,  whesn  even  our  partial  endeavours  ane 
so  acceptable?     Well  might  Jehovah  claim  the 

.  heart 

*  Hcb.  xil.  3t  «  Chap.  i.  15,  * 

3  Ver,  10* 
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heart,  as  he  does  by  the  pen  of  our  bard ',  ^  My 

*  son,  give  me  thy  heart ;'  and  that  not  only  from 
sovereign  or  paternal  authority,  but  even  upon  the 
footing  of  equity  and,  gratitude,  when  by  the  same 
pen  here,  he  declares  his  own  heart  to  be  so  warm- 
ly affected,  and  wrought  upon  by  our  weak  and 
imperfect  expressions!  Is  not  this  dealing  with 
us  as  rational  beings,  possessed  indeed  of  dignified 
faculties,  and,  in  prophetic  style,  literally  '  draw- 

*  ing  us  with  cords  of  love,  and  bands  of  a  man  *  J* 
Can  the  most  philosophic  reason  wish  for  more  ? 

Ver.  10. — How  fair  is  my  love,  my  sister y  my  spouse  ! 
koYv  muck  better  is  thy  love  than  toine,  and  the  smelt 
of  thine  ointments  than  all  spices  ! 

A  similar  address  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  our 
Song ;  and  though  there  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  the  fair  one,  and  here  from  the  Beloved,  the 
same  explication  will  serve  for  both-  The  xvine  and 
the  ointments  are  the  Beloved's  free  gift;  and  from 
that  gratuitous  donation,  become  the  spouse's  pro- 
perty, exciting,  augmenting,  and  adding  value  to 
her  loves ;  (T*nf  ^  dudike,  thy  loves,  plural),  her  va- 
rious displays  of  it  in  faith,  obedience,  dependance, 
gratitude,  and  rendering  all  acceptable  to  him  from, 
or  because  of,  the  meiit,  not  of  her  faint  though 
sincere  exertions,  but  of  his  own  powerful  and 
holy  impressions. 

VOL.  II.  2  D  VeR4 

>  Fror.  xxiii.  26*  *  Hosea  ix*  4* 
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VeR.  1L — Thj/  lips,  O  my  spouse,  drop  as  the  honeys 
comb;  honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue,  and 
the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  iLe- 
banon. 

We  have  seen  what  the  lips  mean^  and  what 
their  functions  are.  They  are  here  exhibited  in  a 
character  somewhat  different  from  the  former  de- 
scription of  them^  but  as  from  the  same  hand,  so  We 
may  believe  with  the  same  view.  Here  they  are 
said  to  drop  honeycomb,  {as  is  not  in  the  original^  and 
neither  the  LXX.  Jerom,  nor  the  Vulgate  have  it). 
The  word  metonymically  rendered  honeycomb  is 
^^^naphth,  from  fi'U,  nuphi  the  root  always  used  for 
what  is  called,  in  the  Levitical  dispensation,  the 
Wave-offering,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid". 
.This  naphth,  in  the  sacred  intendment  of  it,  the 
lips  drop  msiDn  tethaphne,  ('  will  drop,  or  let  them 
'  drop '),  from  ^^^,  neph,  drop  or  distil,  which  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  speech  *.  And  so  from  the  typi- 
cal use  of  the  naph,  and  the  metaphorical  applica- 
tion of  the  '  dropping/  the  office  assigned  to  the 
lips  here,  may  be  analogous  to  what  is  said  of 
tliem  ^  as  above,  and  the  one  text  will  explain  and 

con- 

1  Exod.  xxix.  24*  27.  Levit.  x.  15.  Numb.  vi.  20»  &c.  and  is  ap- 
plied, in  the  c;eneral  sense  of  offering,  to  gold,  Exod.  xxxv.  22.  xxxviii. 
24.  and  to  brass,  xxxviii.  29. 

2  Job  xxix.  22.  *  my  speech  dropped  ^pon  them.^  £zek.  xx.  46. 
xxi.  ;.  *  Set  thy  face  and  drop  (thy  ivord)  towards,  &c.  Mkah  ii.  it. 
*  I  will  prophecy,*  Hcbt  drop—-*  he  shall  even  be  the  prophet^*  Heb» 
dropper,  &c» 

3  Hcb.  3UU.  X  j.  .^ 
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confirm  the  other.  Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy 
iongUe-^lW^^  leshunke,  lingua  tua,  the  organ  that 
frames  the  words,  and  is  often,  as  here,  joined  with, 
and  in  distinction  from,  the  lips.  The  delectable 
nutritive  qualities  of  honey  and  milk  are  well 
koown,  and  '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  is 
the  current  peculiar  recommendation  of  the  '  pro- 
mised land/  The  prophet  Ezekiel  makes  an  addi- 
tion to  this ",  ^  the  land  that  I  had  espied  for  them, 
f  (had  given  them,  v.  15.)  flowing  with  milk  and 
^  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands  •/  Whiich,  if 
predicated  of  the  milk  and  honey,  as  our  connectioa 
of  the  clause  runs,  and  as  perhaps  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, would  enhance  the  value,  both  r^al  and 
emblematical,  of  the  milk  and  honey»  by  such  a 
lofty  epithet.  Yet  frx)m  the  construction  in  the 
Hebrew,  lt'>n  "^^v,  tzebi  eia,  ornamentum  decor  ipsa, 
ther^  is  more  ground  to  attribute  it  to  the  land  it'- 
selfi  the  holy  land,  which  is  meant  under  this  word 
tzebif  by  Jeremiah  *,  '  the  tzebi,  glory,  beauty  of 
'  the  hosts  of  nations  5'  and  by  Daniel  ^  '  toward  the 

*  pleasant  land  ;'  and  *,  *  the  glorious  land,'  and  ^, 

•  the  glorious  holy  mountain  ^ ;'  and  which  indeed 
might  very  justly  be  stiled  the  *  glory  of  all  lands,^ 
as  it  was  long  honoured  with  the  residence  of  the 
nVT>  naa,  Chabod.  Jjehovak,  the  typical  glory  in  the 
jmidst  of  it,  and  at  last  had  the  glory  of  having  the 

2  D  2  xea] 

«  iphap.  XX.  6r  9  Cliap.  ill.  19. 

3  Chap.  viii.  9.  4  Chap.  xi.  16.  41. 

j5  Vcr.  45,    '  ^  Compare  Psalm  xlviii.  ;?.. 
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real  glory,  the  King  of  Glory ",  the  glory  of  Israel, 
born  in  it  %  and  from  thence  dispersing  the  glory 
of  his  light  to  all  lands  ^  However,  as  this  land, 
so  eminently  typical  of  good  things  to  other  lands, 
is  further  characterised  with  the  distinction  of  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  ^svo-av  yahu  wxi  ijuxi,  LXX. 
'  flowing  milk  and  honey/  actively  as  it  were, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  milk  and  honey,  the  co- 
pious product  of  that  glorious  land,  have  also  a  typi- 
cal meaning  :  And  what  that  meaning  is,  as  con- 
nected here  with  the  tongue,  we  have  scripture  in 
figurative  style  pointing  out  to  us  ^  , 

The  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Le^ 
banon.-^t  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  least  at- 
tentive reader  of  scripture,  how  repeatedly,  and  in 
what  strong  terms,  the  act,  (if  we  must  not  call  it 
sense)  of  smelling,  is  attributed  to  Jehovah,  and 
that  too  in  as  literal  language  as  could  be  said  of 
man.  The  very  organ  of  this  sense  is  given  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  Jehovah,  0>»K  ^^,  aph,  aphim, 
nose,  nostrils  *,  and  in  such  strong  terms  of  appli- 
cation, that  we  find  the  darling  attribute  in  Deity, 
on  which  man's  comfort  is  mainly  built,  his  long- 
buffering,  always  expressed  in  conformity,  as  it 
were,  to  the  common  observation  of  physiogno- 
mists, 

X  Psalm  xxvii.  lO,  Tc  Deum,  *  St  John  u  14. 

3  St  Luke  ii.  29 — 32. 
4  Psalm  xlx.  ii.  cxix,  103.  Prov.  xvi.  24.  Isaiah  Iv.  i,  I  St  Ptter 
ii.  Z.  I  Cor.  iii.  2.  Heb.  v*  12,  &c.  ^ 

5  £xod.  XV.  8^  2  Sam.  xxii.  9. 
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mists,  by  a  compound  word  from  this  root,  trMK-TW^ 
ark^phim^  longis  naribus,    '  long-nosed,  slow  to 

*  anger '.'  As  early  as  the  flood,  we  meet  with  ac- 
counts of  Jehovah's  smelling*.  '  Noah  built  an  altar 
'  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  burnt- offerings  on  the  al- 
^  tar,  and  Jehovah  smelled  a  sweet  savour,'  (Heb. 
tTKSn  rm,  rihh  enihhe,  alluding  to  Noah's  name,  ro, 
nahh,  rest,  literally,  •  a  smell  of  rest');  *  and  Jeho- 
vah said  in  his  heart  ^*  &c.  After  this  first  men- 
tion of  it,  we  find  it  so  often  occurring,  either  affir- 
matively or  negatively,  that  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  quote  all  the  passages  *.'  The  smell  here  in 
the  Song  is  said  to  be  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon.'  So 
says  Hosea  of  Israel  ^  '  his  beauty  as  the  olive- 

*  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon  ;'  which,  from  the 
proper  signification  of  Lebanon,  is  easily  explained. 
But  what  principally  concerns  us  at  present,  is  to  ob- 
serve 

*  £xod.  zxxly.  6.  Num.  xiv.  i8.  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  15.  ciii.  8.  JoeiSI.  13,  &€• 

*  Gen.  yuu  20.  21. 

3  Here,  by  the  bye,  I  would  ask,  Who  could  tell  Moses  what  Jcho- 
vah  said  in  his  heart,  but  Jehovah  himself  ?  And  is  not  this  inspiration  t 
So  more  than  tradition,  by  which  some  would  be  calculaiii^g  that  Mosci 
might  have  had  all  his  knowledge  of  past  things. 

4  See,inier  alia,  Exod.  xxix.  18.  Levit.  i.  9.  iv.  31.  vi.  15,  Numb, 
XV.  3,  &c.  '  a  sweet  savour  to  Jchoyah  j'  and  negatively,  Levit,  xxvi, 
31.  *  I  will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours.'     Amos  v.  21, 

•  I  will  not  smell  in  your  assemblies.'  Compare  Isaiah  i.  1 1.  Jerem.  vi, 
20,  &c.  And  in  this  typical  acceptation  it  is  applied  by  St  Paul  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ— Ephcs.  v.  2.  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel-.2  Cor- 
ii.  15.  to  the  offices  of  Christian  charity— Philip,  iv.  18.  •r^n  !»•!?*««*  a% 
thc^  LXX.  always  render  the  Hebrew. 

5  Qhap.  xiv.  6. 
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serve  whence  this  smell  proceeds,  of  which  the  Belov- 
ed thus  speaks  in  such  a  high  strain  of  commenda- 
tion. The  smell  of  thy  garments — ^T\vyW^  shaimthika, 
from  B^8^,  shalm,  the  word  for  peace y^nd  the  root  of 
Solomon's  name  ;  probably  because  of,  and  in  allu- 
sion to,  that  gracious  act  of  Jehovah  Aleim,  the 
Lord  God  making  coats  of  skins  (whatever  these 
were)  to  clothe  the  first  offenders ' ;  and  in  that 
emblematical  way  restoring  them  to  his  peace  and 
favour.  This  is  the  first  time  we  find  any  thing 
done  for  inaii  under  the  idea  of  clo^thing  or  gar^ 
ments ;  and  keeping  in  our  minds  the  geiieral  sense 
of  it,  (whatever  disputable  interpretations  it  may 
bear),  as  an  immediate  act  of  divine  goodness^ 
would  be  of  great  use  to  us  in  many  of  our  pious 
meditations ;  It  would  let  us  see  the  propriety  of 
the  advice  %  [  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me—  white 
'  raiment,  (^niccnoc,  garments),  that  thou  may  est  be 
'  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do 
'  not  appear/  And  buying,  we  know,  (especially 
in  the  'prophet's  style  ^  '  without  mone}^  and  with- 
*  out  price,'  which  is  all  the  buying  we  are  capable 
of  in  this  case),  is  always  a  sign  of  peace  between 
the  parties.  It  would  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the 
wedding-garment  in  the  parable.*,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  the  want  of  which  was  so 
fatal :  And  it  wouldf  discover  to  us  the  particular 

beaut V 


'  Gen.  111.  21, 
3  Isaiah  Iv,  i. 


«  Revel,  ill.  1 8. 

4  St  Mattb.  xVn\  iz^ 
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^        auty  of  that  part  of  the  prodigal  son's  reception ', 

^        '•e  the  father,  as  the  first  testimony  of  his  tak- 

$,       "^^       "tk  the  poor  penitent  into  his  peace^  says  to  the 

^      ^k  'Bring  forth  the  hest  robe,  and  put  it  on 

^'    <j>;.  s-oKviv  T^v  TT^ouT^v,  the  robe,  the  first  one, 

• :     <?k  ^od's  making,  the  robe  of  peace,  mercy, 

V'    ^^^     ^         at  man  was  first  clothed  and  cover- 

V      >     ^  .lis  shamefully  naked  state*.     We  may 

^^  ^m  all  this,  what  the  church's  garments  are. 

•  .  whence  to  be  had ;  not  of  her  own  providing, 

any  more  than  the  clothing  of  the  first  church 

was ;  but  prepared  and  bestowed  by  the  same  hand, 

by  him  who  was  anointed  ^  to  give  the  garment 

of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  ^,  b}^  him  who 

*  clothes  his  church  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 
^  arid  covers  her  with  the  robe  (%/Twm,  LXX.  coat) 

*  of  righteousness  ^/  Of  what  righteousness  ?  Not 
her  own ;  for  that,  by  her  own  confession  ^,  is  bat 
'  filthy  rags ;'  neither  sufficient  for  covering,  nor  of 
agreeable  odour,  nor  of  decent  appearance ;  but  the 

!  righteousness  of  him  who  is  Jehovah  our  righteous- 

ness ^  who  is  made  unto  us — righteousness  *,  even 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ^  the  garments  from  his 
w^ardrobe  have  a  fragrant  and  delightful  sn^ell. 

^he  smell  of  tht/  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon.   ' 

How 

'  St  Luke  X9,  22.  «  See  Ezek.  xvi,  I— >I3. 

3  Isaiah  Ixi.  See  the  appliQation^  St  Luke  ir.  i8. 

4  Ver.  3.  5  Vcr.  10. 

^  Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.  7  Jerem.  xxili.  6» 

^  I  Cox.  1.30.  "  9  I  St  John  u.  z. 
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How  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  Let  Moses  explain 
Solomon ' :  '  Isaac  smelled  the  smell  of  Jacob's  rai- 

*  ment,  and  blessed  him  ;  and  said,  See  the  smell  of 

*  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Jehovah  hath 

*  blessed/  &c.  This  is  a  most  important  (may  I 
be  permitted  to  say,  much  mistaken)  business ;  and 
moiral  philosophy  has  censured  both  Jacob  and  his 
mother  for  their  conduct  in  it  But  a  look  from  A- 
manaj  an  eye  of  faith,  will  perceive  *  a  secret  direc- 
tion of  divine  counsel  in  the  whole  process  of  it;  and 
Moses  has  given  us  a  key  to  discover  the  direction 
which  the  mother  was  under,  in  what  share  she 
took  in  carrying  it  on  ' :  '  Esau  hated  Jacob— and 
'  Esau  said  in  his  heart — ^and  these  words  of  Esau 
'  were  told  to  Rebekah,'  &c.  I  again  ask,  as  above 
in  the  case  of  Noah,  who  could  have  told  Rebekah 
this,  but  he  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  ? 
and  who,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  had  put  it 
into  her  heart  to  do  all  she  had  done  in  the  matter. 
I  could  adduce  other  similar  instances,  where  such 
apparently  little  insertions,  like  the  fine  lines  of  a 
picture  that  are  ollen  overlooked  in  our  admiration 
of  the  capital  strokes,  will,  upon  a  nearer  survey^ 
be  founjj  the  discriminating  features  to  point  out 
the  beautj^,  and  ascertain  the  design  of  the  whole 
piece. 

However,  as  to  our  present  concern  in  this  mv^s- 

terious 

'  Gen,  xxii.  27.  «  Sec  Hcb.  xi.  20. 

3  Vcr,  41,  42. 
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terieus  traosaction  where  Isaac  smelled  the  smell 
of  bis  son's  raiment,  let  us  examine  it,  in  al^the 
circumstantials  attending  it,  and  we  shall  see  how- 
explicatory  it  is  of  the  noble  simile  "we  have  under 
consideration,  and  how  instructive  in  many  parti- 
culars worthy  of  our  notice.  The  raiment  upon 
Jacob,  of  which  Isaac,  the  blesser,  (one  of  the  ances* 
tors,  and  in  this  aflfair  an  eminent  type,  of  him  in 
whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  %  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  smell,  was  not  Jacob's  own,  but 
wafi  borrowed  of  set  purpose.    Rebekah  took  '  good-^ 

*  ly  raiment,'  (ii'Win  ^^,  hagdi  thhamdiK  ^^  5"pA?fj/  xj^y 
xtfA^y,  IiXX.  ^  the  &ir  robe,'  vestes  concupiscibiles^  - 

*  garments  of  desire^  the  ^  Desire,  f^^^Ptt,  khamdath^  of 

*  all  nations* '), '  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  son 

*  Efiau,  and  put  them  'upon  Jacob.'  Esau  was  a 
fiistrbom,  ^entitled  in  that  character  of  primogeni*^ 
ture,  to  singular  privileges ;  and  to  this  character 
we  find  his  &ther  Isaac,  from  natural  ^  impulse  at 
firstf  paying  particular  regard.  The  garments 
tiberefore  were  Esau's,  not*  his  ordinary,  or  hunt^  , 
ing  dress,  for  he  was  abroad  in  that  dress  at  the 
time,  but  what  we  might  call  his  sacerdotals,  robes 
of  dignity  and  office,  and  his  mother  had  ^e  keep*^ 
ing  of  tbem-^*  they  were  with  her  in  the  house  ^Z 
These  old  typical  mothers  had  great  prerogatives, 
and  were  much  employed  in  many  of  the  then  so- 
lemnities of  the  divine  oeconomy.      They  often 

VOL.  II.  2  E  gave 

'  Gen.  xxii.  iS«  Gal.iii.  8*  i6« 
'  Hag.  11.7.  compare  Psalm  xlv.  8.       >  3  Vcr.  154 
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gave  significant  names  to  their  sons,  and  assigned 
significant  reasons  for  so  doing.  Hence  the  spi* 
ritual  intendment  of  '  Honour  thy  father  and, 
'  thy  mother/  (not  the  least  difference  marked)^ 
and  of  Solomon's  direction  still  more  particu- 
lar %  *  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  fa- 
^  ther,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thv  mother/  It 
was  the  law  (rmn,  ture,  disposition,  appointment)  jof 
the  mother  here  *, '  Obey  my  voice,  and  go/  that 
procured  the  blessing  to  Jacob,  by  her  disposal 
(from  divine  impulse)  of  the  garments  to  which  it 
belonged.  These  robes  of  the  first-born  seem  to 
have  had  certain  marks  of  distinction,  which  Re- 
hekah  believed,  as  it  turned  out  in  the  event,  the 
father  would  perceive,  and  act  accordingly.  It  was 
the  raiment,  therefore,  or  the  son  under  tlie  rai- 
ment,  the  raiment  of  the  first-bom  *,  that  Isaac  irre- 
versibly blessed,  from  the  smell,  and  that  smell  de- 
scribed by  a  most  apposite  and  edifying  paralleli-^ 
'  the  smell  of  a  field  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  / 
not  inherent  in,  or  naturally  belonging  to,  the  fiield, 
but  communicated  to  it,  and  impressed  upon  it,  by 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  From  all  which  joined 
together,  and  taken  in  the  principal  and  effective 
view  of  the  whole  affair,  we  cannot  miss,  as  indi- 
viduals, to  draw  this  useful,  however  much  neglect- 
ed, lesson,  that  unless  we  appear  before  our  hear 

venly 

«  Prov.  1.  8.  '«  Gen.  xxvii.  13. 

3  See  Rom.  viif.  29*  Ct>l.  i.  15.  Heb.  i.  6.  xii.  23.  Exod.  iv.  22.  re«^ 
ferrcd  to  by  Hoseaxi*  I*  andjipplied  by  St  Mattfa,  ii.  15. 
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venly  Father  in  the  garments  of  our  elder  brother, 
described  as  above,  and  these  garments  put  upon 
us  by  our  spirituq.1  mother,  who  has  the  keeping  of 
them,  we  liave  no  title  to  ask  or  expect  our  heaven- 
ly Father's  blessing.  Upon  the  whole,  let  us  carry 
all  these  typical  circumstances  of  this  historical  fact, 
mto  spiritual  application,  and  it  will  appear  how 
pertinent  they  are  to  the  church,  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  Beloved's 
rapturous  declaration  here  in  the  Song-^the  smell  of 
thy  garments f  like  tlie  smell  of  Lebanon^ 

Ver.  Vi.ir-^A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister^  my  spouse, 
a  spring  shut  up^  a  fountain  sealed. 

A  new  run  of  similes  here,  and  every  one  of 
them  highly  descriptive  and  proper.  A  garden  enr- 
closed,  ^V^  \i,  gan  jwul,  Heb,  KfiTrog  KSTc^sia-iJi^vog,  JLXX^ 
hortus  obseratus,  Latin.  It  is  well  known  what  a 
figure  garden,  both  name  and  thing,  makes  in  sa- 
cred history^  and  in  heathen  mimickry-  In  the 
sacred  page  indeed,  almost  coeval  with  creation, 
^  The  Lord  God  planted  a  (gan J  garden  in  Eden 
^  eastward/  Justly  therefore  may  it  be  said  of  this 
original  garden,  as  is  said  in  another  application ', 
'  This  was  Jehovah's  doing,'  and  (we  may  war- 
rantably  add)  '  marvellous  in  the  first  eyes  that 
^  beheld  it.'  Wa  have  from  an  inspired  pen,  an 
elegant,  (though  not  fully  understood)  description 

2  E  2  of 

,         '  psalm  piiriii*  2J. 
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of  this  marvellous-^and  mystical  inclosure^  and  of 
Adam's  connexion  with  it,  whidi  we  r6ad  ^  was 

*  to  dress  it  and  keep  it/  hut  rather,  as  the  words 
by  grammar  may,  and  every  thing  considered, 
n\ust,  in  propriety  bear, '  to  serve  (Jehovah)  and  oh* 
^  serve  (his  will)  there,*  trov^  f^^,  lobdt  uUsham^ 
r€j  servire  et  servare  ibi,  colere  et  studere  in  ea,  *  to 

*  worship  and  study  in  it/  It  is  in  vain  noyir  to 
look  for  the  local  situation  of  this  delicious  spot, 
whatever  exteot  it  might  have  had ;  as  every  at- 
tempt that  way  must  fail,  and  can  be  of  no  use. 
One  thing  seems  plain,  and  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that,  from  this  early  origi&aU  are 
derived  all  the  fanciful  imitations^  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  of  Alcinous,  &c.  which  we 
meet  with  in  fabulous  antiquity :  And  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  old  serpent,  who  first  broke  into  Je- 
hovah's plantation, ,  and  wrought  such  mischief  in 
it, .  had  carried  off  a  plan  of  it,  aild  taught  his  de- 
luded followers  to  copy  it  under  his  direction,  and 
pervert  it  to  his  service.  For  we  find  grievous 
complaints  in  scripture  of  this  diabolical  abuse,  and 
severe  threatenihgs  against  it* :  But  Jehovah  re- 
claims it,  both  in  name  and  design,  td  himsell^  as 
,the  first  inventor,  and  consequently  the  rightful 
'proprietor  of  it.  And  the  Beloved  here,  in  its  em^ 
blematical  intendment>  and  under  the  idea  of  pro- 
tectioiv  or  defence,  (which  in  its  verbgil  form  it  is 

*  Gen.  ii.  15, 
9  Isaiah  !•  29.  Jxr«  3*  Uvi»  17.  &c. 


ftequentiy   iised  to  denote'),  applies  it  to   tihie 
church.     The  Mosaic  account  of  the  first  garden, 
in  its  most  conspicuous  parts,  Will  drscover  to  us 
the  rationale  of  this  application.    But  there  is  a 
restriction,  and  a  very  necessary  one,  added — a 
garden  inclosed^  not  left  open  by  way  of  common, 
but  shut,  closed  in,  and  secured,  as  by  bolts  and 
bars,  which  the  word  noul  signifies,  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  next  chapter,  •  lock  *.*     So  the  church 
is  a  sacred  plantation  for  religious  service  and  de- 
vout observance,  divided  and  separated  from  the 
common  of  the  world  by  hedges  and  fences  \  se- 
cured by  bolts  and  bars  from  violent  or  cunning 
intruders,  and  to  be  entered  in  no  other  way  than 
by  one  proper  door  \ 

4  garden  inclosed^  c  spring  shut  zip —  (inclosed, 
-noul,  the  same  word  as  before) :  A  springs  ^fgel,  ra- 
ther a  flowing,  rolling,  (like  the  Latin,  *  fluctus," 
from  '  fluo  '),  so,  in  application  to  the  church,  may 
signify  a  continuance  of  succession  and  rolling  on,  as 
the  poet  describes  his  river,  in  amne  votubilis  amim^ 
rdUing  on  to  the  end  of  time.  A  fountain  sealed^^^ 
fountain,  fons,  vnr/vi,  LXX,  Heb^.  j*^,  morn,  from  |V, 
^^  the  eye;  so  thfe  eye  of  water,  or  as  our  vulgar  call 
it,  a  well-eye.  Under  this  word  of  the  Song,  we  have 
two' gracious  promises  ^ — '  With  joy  shall  ye  draw 

^  water 

<  2  Kings  xix.  34*  xx.  6.  Isai.  xxxi.  5.  'Zech.  ix.  Z5.  xii;  8* 

*  Vcr.  5. 
3  Psalm  Ixsx.  12.  hmA  y,  2.  5^  St  MsTtth.  xxi.  33.  St  Afark  lii.  u 
4  St  Jotn  X,  1—9,  ^  S  hmh  xiU  3* 
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'  water  out  of  the  {moinuth)  wells  of  salvation  ;'.  and 
'  ■  a  fountain  {nioin)  shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of 

*  the  Lord/  Under  another  word  for  fountain^ 
•tJpD,  mequurt  Jehovah  describes  himself*,  '  They 

*  have  forsaken  me,  the  (mequur)  fountain  of  liv- 
'  ing  waters/  So  says  the  Psalmist  ^  '  With  thee 
'  is  the  fountain  (mequUr)  of  life/  And  so  the  pro* 
phet  *,  ^  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  (me- 

*  quur)  opened  to  the  bouse  of  David  /  Both 
words  meaning  the  game  thing>  but  conveying  that 
meaning  in  a  different  form,  though  to  the  same 
purpose,  as  is  iisual  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
word  belonging  to  Jehovah,  mequur^  from  "^,  quur, 
to  dig,  may  signify  the  reservoir  that  contains  the 
water.  The  word  attributed  to  the  church  here, 
ynoin,  from  oin,  the  eye,  may  denote  the  coming  out, 
appearance,  visibility,  of  the  water,  from  the  mequur 
of  Jehovah.  This  moin,  fountain,  is  here  said  to  be 
sealed,  tStf^B,  hhathum,  ^a^^yia-iisyri,  LXX.  obsignatus, 
Latin.  There  is  none  of  all  the  metaphors  taken 
from  civil  use,  or  the  knowledge  of  things  natural, 
that  is  more  closely  ^or  emphatically  applied  to 
things  spiritual,  than  this  of  sealing ;  and  the  ^  seals 
'  of  the  covenant,'  however  much  misunderstood,  is 
common,  and  in  one  sense  very  proper  style,  Eve- 
ry one  knows  the  import  of  sealing  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  especially  in  confirming  a  deed,  and  esta- 
blishing a  property.     The  Old-Testament  part  of 

scrip-* 

'   .  ^  Joel  ill.  18.  '^       a  Jctem.  ii,  13.  vnui^^ 

3t  Psalm  atxxvif  9«  *-  4  I^ecb.  nm,  i, 
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scripture  affords  repeated  instances  of  both  its  de- 
sigh  and  antiquity,  and  the  New  Testament  is  fuU 
and  frequent  in  accommodating  it  to  the  case  be- 
fore us.  It  is  there  applied  to  Christ,  the  Head 
of  his  spouse,  the  church,  in  his  assumed  character 
of  Son  of  man '.  St  Paul  appUes  it,  and  by  the 
same  operation,  to  the  church  *,  '  He  who  stablish- 
^  eth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is 
'  God,  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  ((r^^ay/o-a/xsyj^),  and 

*  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.'  So 
again  ^  '  In  whom  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were 

*  sealed  {s(r<p^yia-BfiTs)  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
'  raise  * ;'  and  ^  '  Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God, 

*  by  whom  ye  are  sealed  (ttrCp^id-BviTe)  to  the  day 

*  of  redemption/  The  beloved  disciple  had  a  vi- 
sionary exhibition  of  this  emblematical   adtion  ^, 

*  Sealing  the  servants  of  God  in  their  foi;eheads/ 
Upon  the  warrant  therefore  of  so  much  scripture 
authority,  the  truly  primitive  church  had  a  practice 
(founded  upon  apostolic  inistitution,  and  contitlued 
to  this  day)  of  representing  this  benedictive  act,  by 
the  solemn  laying  pn  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  the 
angel  of  the  apocalypse  ^ ;  which  sacred  rite,  in  the 
Greek  part  of  the  church  was,  in  conformity  to 
scripture  style,  called  (ir^fay/cr/xa),  sealing;  and  in 
the  Latin  part  to  the  same  sense,  obsignatio,  till  by 

degrees, 

r 

«  St  John  vi.  27.  referring  to  St  Matth.  iii,  16, 17. 
s  2  Cpr.  u  22.  3  £ph.  i.  13. 

4  ISte  Acts  L  4. 8.  ii,  if.  39.  5  EpHes.  iv.  30. 

^  Rer.  TJi*  9H^.  7  Sec  abon»  aad  comfare  eb.  il.  and  Iii...    > 
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degrees,  among  other  changes  ia  both  language  and. 
doctrinid^  it  began  among  the  Latins  to  be  called, 
from  one  part  of  its  original  intention,  confirmation 
confirmation;  and  it  is  perhaps  this  change  of  title, 
that  has  contributed  to  introduce  a  very  inferior 
and  defective  notion  of  this  sacred  rite.  But  this 
by  the  bye.  What  i  am  immediately  coiicerned 
io,  is  tJie  character  given  to  the  church  here,  of  a 
moin  tihattiunij  a  fountain  sealed.  A  fountain  (moin, 
a  welt-eye)  pouring  out,  diffusing,  and  spreading 
the  waters  of  life  apd  pufificatioa^  not  from  her*^ 
self,  or  of  her  own  store,  but  in  union  with,  and  by 
ccMnmunication  from,  Christ,  the  mequur^  bason, 
grand  inexhaustible  reservoir,  opened  and  issuing 
into  the  moin^  the  church,  iox  her  to  carry  them 
forward  and  distribute  them,  (lifce  the  great 'ar-? 
tery  receiving  its  impulse  from  the  heart,  the 
mequur  of  animal  life),  in  just  proportion  to,  and 
through,  all  the  various  members  of  the  *  spirit 
tual  body ;'  and  this  fountain  sealed  with  the^  seal 
of  the  living  God  \  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prcMnise, 
the  life-giving  Lord,  {r^  Kvg^^y  vm  ^A/oTrwwTOJ^  Ni- 
eene  cr^ed),  sanctioning  her  commissiifODed  func- 
tions, and  marking,  stamping,  vignetting  her  to  be 
the  chaste  spouse,  the  4jnrivalled  property  of  her 
Beloved. 


Ver 


•  / 


*  Rev.  ▼ii.  2. 
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Ver.  13. — Thy  plants  are  an  of  chard  of  pomegranates, 

with  pleasant  fruits,  camphire,  with  spikenard. 
Ver.  14. — Spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus,  and  cinna^ 

rnon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes, 

with  all  the  chief  spices. 

What  an  exuberance  of  fine  description  we  have 
here,  and  under  a  collection  of  the  most  delectable 
emblems !  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  scrip- 
ture aroinatics,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  perti- 
nency of  this  complicated  allusion  in  every  particu- 
lar. No  doubt  the  composer  of  this  Song  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  their  natures ;  and  the  guid- 
ance^  under  which  we  believe  him,  would  instruct 
him  how  to  point  his  spiritual  direction  of  them. 
I  shall  in  general  observe,  that  the  old  serpent  has 
meddled  with  mosit  of  this  collection,  and  usurped 
them  to  his  own  use.  Thus  we  find  him  seizing 
the  pomegranate  (p*^,  remun),  which  Jehovah  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  service ',  and  making  a  god 
of  it,  called  Rimmon  *  t  so  our  bard  in  his  Pro- 
verbs ^  brings  in  '  the  strange  woman  *,'  (the  adul- 
terous mother  of  idolatry),  perfuming  her  bed  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon  * :  And,  in  another 
place  •  he  represents  her  as  having  •  lips  that  drop 
VOL.  n.  2  F  *  honey- 

<  Exod.  xxviii.  34.  zxiiz.  24.  i  Kings  vii.  x8.  2  Chron.  iv.  13. 
^'  2  Kings  ▼.  i9.  3  Chap.  vii.  17. 

4  Ver.  5.  5  Compare  Psal.  xlv.  9^ 

^  Chap»  V.  3^ 
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*  honeycomb/  but  bo  far  from  haviog  the  '  scarlet 
'  sign  of  salvation/  tliat  he  tells  m  \  '  that  her  feet 
'  go  down  to  death,  and  her  steps  take  bold  oa 
'  hell/  These  Satanic  usurpations  of  Divine  pro- 
perty, Jehovah  has,  by  virhat  are  called  his  positive 
institutions,  and  by  the  ministry  of  his  prophets, 
always  reclaimed  to  himself,  ^  could  be  fihewn, 
if  nece^ary,  in  every  instaAoe*  Bud  has  employed 
them  to  their  original  purpose  of  conveying  s^ 
ritual  knowledge  by  ^corporeal  impressioiis.  aooopd* 
ing  to  that  maxim  which  philosophy  }i«^  adopiedf 
that  ^  nihil  est  m  intellect^  qyod  non  pnw  Aieratiii 
^  sensu~nothiog  can  come  into  the  imc^rKtandiBg; 
^  but  through  the  channel  of  sense,  Thus,  ihe^^ 
fkard^  the  paradisci  of  pomegranates^  tine  spikmarcUuni 
saffron,  with  all  this  catalogue  oi  meet  spices,  by  the 
fr^rant  virtues  with  which  creating  wisdom  has 
ilesi^fiediy  impregnated  them,  eKhibit  to  us,  not  the 
virtues  and  rporal  perfections  of  fallen  aiid  4^orrup- 
ted  laaan,  as  the  pride  of  natnfe  may  vainly  isia^ 
gixie»  but  that  plentiful  diversity  ot*  giils,  :graQe^ 
and  o{>e(ratioi>s,:  which  are  ail  wrought  by  tit^t'ome 

*  and  the  self-same  ^irit,  who  divideth  to  every 
^  man  severally  ^  he  willeth  ^/  Aiidt  though  ia  our 
humble  attempts  to  ex.plain  these  emblems  of  Je^ 
hovah's  nomination  we  may  fail  in  asMgning  each 
or  any  of  them  to  its  particular  correspondent  in 
the  spiritual  line,  we  shall  find  no  small  comfort  in 
the  attempt ;  and  may  rest  satisfied,  that,  if  flowing 

frOHGT 
?  Ver.  5,  ^1  Cor,  yj^^  4^zz« 


firom  a  pious  ititentioii,  »nA  soberly  ccmducted 
trithiti  1^  prescribed  limits  of  re?eldtion,  ^  the 
^  vrwd9  of  GOT '  mouths  and  meditations  of  our 
^  hearts/  upon  sueh  a  delig'htfulty  extensile  sub- 
ject, '  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
^  our  rock,  and  our  Redeemer'.  The  emblems  in 
tile  ennmeraticm  before  us  are  of  the  reclaimed 
clasB,  and  are  here  made  over  to  the  church  ;  but 
in  what  point  of  view  requires  to  be  coosidered. 

»  * 

4 
\ 

Thy  plants,  says  the  Beloved,  are  a  paradise  ^f 
pomegranates,  &c.  Plant,  in  our  common  accepta* 
tion,  and  in  the  scripture-use  of  the  word,  as  signi- 
fying, '  setting,  putting,  grafting  into,*  is  always 
cxpresi^d  in  scripture  by  other  words,  either  JW, 
netho,  or  ^nef,  shatkl.  Our  word  here  is  of  a  difie- 
rent,  indeed  a  contrary  meaning.  It  is  '^rhif,  $ha^ 
lahhU  masculine,  from  the  root  rvw,  shalahh,  to 
send,  send  forth,  or  extend :  And  under  this  radical 
idea,  which  never  varies,  though  often  metaphori- 
cally ufeed,  the  old  translations  render  it  here,  Je- 
rom  and  the  Vulgate,  emissiones,  Montanusand 
Ca)asio,  propagines,  the  LXX.  uwo^o^h  which,  by 
the  very  sound, ,  enables  us  to  fix  the  meaning  to 
what  occurs  so  often  in  the  New  Testament  *,  the 
word  apostkship,  which  needs  no  explication.  So 
here,  *  thy  apostleships,  missions,  (a  common  and 
*  proper  word  in  ecclesiastic  style),  are,  &t-     But 

2  F  2  has 

'  Psalin  xix.  14. 
^  Actsi.  25.  Rom.  i.  5*  I  Cor*  is.  2,  Gal.  11.  8. 
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has  the  church  any  such  that  can  be  called  hers  I 
We  have  two  early  and  authentic  instances :  '  The 
'apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem',  the  then 
'  church,  sent  to  Samaria  Peter  and  John/  &c.  and 
^  *  The  church  that  was  at  Antioch  ^  at  the  call  of  the 
'  Holy  Ghosts  sent  away  Barnabas  and  Saul  ^ ;  and 
'  they  being  sent  forth,  emissi,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ^/ 
It  wa3  the  Holy  Ghost's  act,  but  it  was  from,  and 
with  the  co-operation'  of  the  church  to  which  they 
belonged,  so  was  the  church's  act  too.  These  were 
early  apostolai,  skalahhi,  missions  of  the  church,  and 
she  has  continued,  and  does  continue  such  to  this 
day,  by  repeated  emissions  of  her  shoots,  her  propa- 
gines,  whom  she  has  been  nourishing  with  her  in- 
fixsed  ^ap,  to  the  great  office  ,of  planting  and  water- 
ingt  in  faith  and  hope  of  the  chief  apostle  and 
sender  *  giving  the  increase  •/  If  it  shall  be  s^sked 
how  all  this  .will  quadrate  with  the  flowery  de- 
scription before  us  ?  let  one  of  these  old  venerable 
^'halahhi  return  the  answer  ^ :  *  He  that  wrought  ef- 
*  fectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the  circum- 
'  cision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me  towards  the 
'  Gentiles,'  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all  ■**• 
And  M  hat  the  great  St  Paul  says  of  himself)  every 
succeeding  emission,  though  of  inferior  dignity  and 

honour 

^    '  Acts  viii.  14.  3  Acts  xiil. 

3  Vcr.  I.  .4  Vcr,  2. 

5  Ver.  3.      '  ^  Ver.  4,  &c- 

7  Ver.  3.  '  •  I  Cor.  iii.  7. 

9  Gal.  ii,  8.  ^«>  1  Cor.  xil.  6»iS/ 
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hoQour  in  other  respects^  yet  if  emitted  in  the  same 
regular  way,  and  by  the  same  authority,  may  say 
also,  and  trust  to  the  same  assistance  in  diffus- 
ing  the  precious  odour  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  com- 
munications, so  variously  emblematized  in  ,  this 
verse ;  or,  in  St  PauVs  language,'  *  in  being  unto 
'  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ ' ;'  and  making  even 
the  weak  performances  of  the  faithful .  become  '  an 
*  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  well  pleasing  to  God  *  :* 
Remembering  still,  that  this  blessed  honour  of  con- 
veying blessing  belong?  only  to  the .  shoots,  the 
aposiolai  of,  and .  from,  the  church's  garden ;  not  to 
every  rash  volunteering  runner,  which,  from  a 
fond  opinion,  of  its  own  inherent  qualities,  may 
boldly  assume  that  honour,  and  thereby  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  a  curse  upon  itself,  by  wantonly 
pretending  to  convey  blessing  to  others.  Such 
plants  may  be  a  thicket  of  nettles,  briars,  thistles, 
noxious  stinking  weeds.  It  is  the  church's  plants, 
and  none  but  they,  that  in  the  Beloved's  sight  are 
an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  &c. 

Veb.  1 5.^^A  fountain  of  gardens^  a  well  of  living  wa- 
ters, and  streams  from  Lebanon. 

This  is  the  finishing  stroke  given  by  the  Belov- 
ed's pencil  at  this  time,  and  completes  the  admi- 
rable picture.  A  fountain  (mpin,  the  same  word  as 
above)  of  gardens^  gannim,  in  the  plural  number. 

The 

f  aCor#iu  ij.  «  FhUip.iv.  iS. 
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The  clmrdi  h  the  Bebred's  one:  gardksi,  the  gwden 
of  his  own  phuitakion.  There  motf  he,  have  been, 
ami  still  are,  other  gardens,  sartmiic,  idfplatraoB  iraita- 
tvans,  dry  barren  wastes,  gardcrm  that  have  no  waJter 
(a  threatieoed  curse'),  and  which  can  never  be  water* 
ed,.  till  they  be  placed  by  the  foontatn  of  the  Belov- 
ed's garden,  the  river  *,  which  came  out  of  £den,  (see 
Psalm  xxxvi.  8.  *  the  river  of  thy  pteasuresy*  T^TP; 
thy  Eden),  to  water  the  aichetypal  garden,  and 
tblence  was  parted  into  Ibur  hc^ids  {rashim^  Heb, 
a^g,  LXX.  capital  springs),  to  spread  tibroog^  al) 
hmds,  and  commimieate  to  them  the  paraboliead 
blessing  ^  of  bdng '  gardens  by  the  river  side/  A 
fountain  ofgardeju — ^fitted  for,  and  capable  c^,  t^is 
extensife  dfice>  by  being  #  well  of  Imirtg  waters, 
which  are  here  said  to  stream  (B*^,  nezlim,  used  to 
denote  the  fluxes  of  jthe  stars,  2  Kings  xxiii.  5.) 
from  Lebanon,  the  favourite  type  in  inspired  po- 
etry, (the  Parnassus  in  the  heathen),  as  the  ori- 
ginal river,  the  Helicon  of  fabulous  perversion, 
went  out  from  Eden>  the  place  of  delight.  Water 
is  a  M  ell  known  element  both  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  scripture, 
sometimes  as  an  emblem  of  distress^  but  most  fre- 
quently in  a  sense  of  comfort,  as  here,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Ihmg  ~rt  well  of  living  waters,  which,  in  the 
spiritual  acceptation,    conveys  its  own  meaning. 

The 

^  Isaiah  i.  30.    ZecK  ix.  11.  3  Gen.  it.  iO« 

3  Numb.  xxiv.  6.    Compare  £zek.  xxxi.  7*   ' 


The  Woi4  for  <w^£  is  "MO,  *tfr^  whdcli  we  mtei.  with 
early  in  an  iti&ir  iibat  St  Paul  6x:{iiiessl5r  calk  ;atte^ 
goricai: '  Tbe  ajx^  of  the  Lond  ^  found  Hagaur  by 
^ibuniteiacf  watery  wfaereforethe  well  was  caHed 

*  ia«  '>nTT>0^  harkhirai^  the  well  of  him  that  liwth 

*  Sfid  soetibi  me/  or  ^  whom  I  %e/  as  the  JLXX.  v^n* 
Act  it  ^  Wenteetwith  the  w(»rd  again,  acid  with 
the  addkioQ  of  ^  livmg  watei;'  where  it  is  sakl  ^ 
^  And  lame's  fiervaats  digged  in  the  valley,  and 
^(aund  (bartnim  kimmj^^oc^  'vlsn^  ^wr^,  LXX.) 
^  a  mell  of  living  wattrJ  Digging  fof  wells  in  those 
patriarchal  times  was  an  act  flof  faidi,  and  ^had  a 
lypioai  aspect.  So  sdy^s  Moses,  in  onyj^bioal  stj/ik"^, 
'  Then  sang  Israel  this  song,  Spring  up,  0'w«^, 
^  sng  ye  unto  it :  d^  prinoes  <digged  the  well,  4ft)e 
^  nobles  of  dae  peof)ile  digged  it  b^  (direction  of) 
^  thp  dawgiFer,  (hemehBikah,  in  typifae(>oreni,  to 
^  be  a  typificr),  with  .their  staves  (bemeshmtemy  in 
^  fnlcrum  stmm),  to.be  a  supporter  to  them/  I^aac 
was  a  prince,  as  his  father  Abraham  had  been '',  and 
their  servants  were  nobles.  The  history  tells  us  •, 
that  all  the  wells^  which  the  servants  of  Abraham 

(the 

I  Gal.  iv.  24. 

a  Gen.  xvi.  7.  ^hcrc,  by  the  bye,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  1% 
the  first  time  we  read  of  angel^  or  angelic  appearance,  full  2000  years 
after  the  creadon. 

3  Ver.14. 

4  0(i«(  u  ifvxufHi*tj  see  v.  13.  ^vn  hn^  al  rai,  Deus  ^isionis  mea^^^ 
<  the  God  of  my  sight/— BttJtorf. 

S  G»etu  wtvi,  19.     :     ,  ^  Nu»b.  «h  17. 

7  Gen.  xj^iii.  6,  «Gcn.  xrv.JS, 
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(the  father  of  the  faithful ')  had  digged,  had  been 
stopped  up  by  the  Philistine  infidels ;  and  when  Isaac 
in  succession,  and  under  the  same  direction,  dig- 
ged his  first  well,  these  infidels  quarrelled  with  him 
about  it ;  and,  on  a  second  attempt,  renewed  their 
opposition,  which  made  him  give  names  significant 
of  oppression  and  satanic  hatred  to  these  two,  and 
leave  them.  But  upon  his  digging  a  third  time, 
these  heathenish  contenders  quarrelled  not,  and  he 
called  the  name  of  it  Rehoboth,  sv^ut^iocf  LXX. 
'  for  now,'  he  said,  *  Jehovah  (erehib)  hath  made 

*  room  for  us  */  This  is  a  word  much  employed 
in  the  poetic  compositions  of  scripture,  to  convey 
the  idea  of  blessing.  I  shall  only  give  one  in- 
stance, where  the  original  has  a  most  beautiful  an-^. 
tith^sis  ^  *  I  called  upon  the  Lord  in  distress,  (lite- 
'  rally,  from  emetzry  de  angustia,  the  narrow  place), 

*  and  the  Lord  answered  me  (bemerahhab)  into  a 
^  roomy  place,'  or,  as  the  Bible  translation  hais. 
properly  explained  it,  '  answered  me  and  set  me  in 
^  a  large  place  */ 

Frpm  this  typical  history  of  Isaac's  wells,  it  is 

evA- 

*  Gal.  iii,  7.  . 

,     «  Vcr.  22.  3  Psalm  cxviii.  5.  ' 

4  May  there  not  be  an  allusion  to  this  idea  in  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man quoted  above,  arr*i,  (the  very  letters  of  this  root),  Rahah,  who  for 
a  while  was  literally  temet%r^  in  a  strait,  shut  up,  confined,  {tXeiBt,  latu« 
it,  as  St  Paul  says),  hid,  under  the  scarlet  sign  of  faith,  in  a  narrow 
place,  but  was  answered  and  brought;  out  (bemerahhab)  in^to  a  large, 
safe  space,  into  the  ^orious  liberty,  the  happy  freedom, « free  air  of  Ac 
Israel  of  God  ?»  ^ 


evident,  what  a  sacred  regard  was  paid  by  the  church 
of  these  [Mrimitive  times  to  wells  of  water ',  espc- 
ciaWy  when  designedly  digged,  or  occasionally  met 
with,  in  faith  under  divine  impulse,  and  thereby 
impregnated  with  the  precioas  quality  annexed  in 
theSong,  ofbecorning  living  waters.     This  is  the 
grand  distinction,  the  endearing  character  which 
cannot  bttt  recommend  itself  to  us.     It  was  urtder 
this  character  of  mim  hhiim,  'v^co^  ^w,  LXX.  aquas 
^ivas,  Latin,  living  water    (though  our  translation 
renders  it  *  running  *)  that  it  is  applied  to  cleanse 
the  leper*,  and  to  purify  the  unclean^;  in  both  ^ 
eafees  deiioting  *  blessing  f  Whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  jealous  husband  and  suspected  wife  ♦,  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  woman  is  under  the  terrible 
epithet  of  '  bitter  water  thatt^auseth  a  curse  ;*  a  dif- 
ference which  to  be  sure  cannot  be  owing  to  the  iri-^ 
•herent  quality  of  any  kind  of  natural  water  itfeelf, 
but  must  be  solely  attributed  to  an  immediate  ope- 
ratioii  of  him  who  maketh  all  created  nature  subser- 
vient to  his  own  purposes ;  of  him  who,  as  St  Paiil 
says  of  the  difference  of  savour  ^  is  to  the  wicked 
'  a  consuming  fire^  but  unto  his  own  people,  *  is 
/  the  fountain*head  of  living  waters^.'     In  this  em- 
blematical style  of  blessing  we  have  a  promise*,  that. 
Vol.  IL  2  G  .  '  living 

<  Gen.  xxi.  25'— 31*  XXIV.  ]2«*44.  xxix.  2-^1 1.  and  compare  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  6.  ^ 

^  Levit,  xiv.  s^6,  3  Nuznb.xix.  17.  ^ 

4  Numb.  V.  17.  27.  5  2  Cor.  ii.  16. 

^  0eut.  iy»  24.  7  Jerexn.  ii.  13. 

'  Zcciii  xiv.  8« 
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*  living  waters  should  go  forth  of  Jerusalem/  allud- 
ed to  by  two  fprmer  prophets ",  and  exemplified  in 
vision  to  a  subsequent  one  *.  Yea,  so  expressive  of 
good  things  is  this  language,  that  the  Beloved,  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  continued  to  use  it ;  as  in  that 
instructively  condescending  conversation  with  the 
poor  sinful  woman  of  Samaria  ^  '  Thou  shouldst 
'  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee 

*  living. water ;'  and  again*, '  the  water,  ths^t  I  shall 
'  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spJin§- 
zing  up  into  everlasting  lifef  And  still  more  to 
our  purpose,  in  a  public  and  controversial  dis- 
course with  the  people  in  the  temple  ^>  *  He  that 

*  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out 
^  of  his  belly  shall  jflow  rivers  of  living  water/ 
May  we  not  suppose,  that  in  this  quotation  of 
«:ripture,  as  it  certainly  is  a  quotation^  he  might 
have  had  an  eye  to  this  comparison,  or  rather  de* 
claration  here  in  our  Song,  which,  of  all  the  pas- 
sages where  living  water  is  spoken  of,  not  excepting 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  which  comes  nearest  to 
it,  is  the  most  apposite  to  both  his  design  in,  and 
the  words  of,  this  figurative  way  of  expressing  him- 
self? He  here,  from  his  own  mouth,  attributes  to 
^  believing  in  him,'  the  mystical  privilege  of  emit- 
ting, sending  forth,  or  making  to  flow,  streafns  of 
living  water.  The  same  privilege  is  in  the  Song  as- 
signed 

♦        »  Exek.  xlvH.  I.  and  Joel  iii.  i8.  «  Rev.  xxii.  !• 

3  St  John  iv,  10.  4  Ver,  14. 

^     5  St  John  vii.  38. 
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signed  to  the  church,  as  subsequent  to  her  look  from 
the  top  of  Amanay  the  principle  of  faith  :  And  both 
of  them,  in  language  of  parallel  sound  as  well  as 
sense,  described  as  thanldiil  receivers,  not  as .  pri 
mary  providers ;  and  receiving  too,  not  for  their 
own  private  benefit  only,  but  likewise  for  the  pub- 
lic office  of  faithfully  conveying  to  others,  th^se 
communicated  waters  of  life,  in  remembrance  and 
execution  o{  his  own  command ',  '  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give/  If  this  shall  be  admitted, 
as  there  is  great  probability,  if  not  proof  for  it,  we 
have  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  divine  au-r 
thority  of  our  Song ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  striking 
similarity  of  expression  gives  us  an  authentic  ex- 
position from  an  infisillible  pen,  of  St  John's  ac^ 
count  %  *  This  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they 
^  that  believe  in  him  were  to  receive,'  applied  by 
himself  in  these  words',  '  Ye  shall  receive  the  powr 
^  er  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you,  and  ye 
*  shall  be  witnessed  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem, 
'  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  to  the  utter- 
'  most  parts  of  the  earth  '*r^all  become  a  fountain  * 
of  gardens,  a  xvell  of  living  waters,  going  out  from  Je- 
rusalem *,  half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  the 
patriarchal  original  church  of  Israel  S  and  half  of 
them  toward  the  kinder  sea,  *  th^  uttermost  parts  of 
'  the  earth  ^,  tlie  after,  succeeding  church  of  the 

2  G  2  Gentile 

»  St  Matth.  X.  8.  a  Chap.  vii.  39.  ' 

3  Acts  i.  8.  4  Isaiah  ii.  3.  Acts  i.  4. 

S  Rom.  ix.  4,  5.  ^  Acts  if.  ^^. 
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Gentile  converts',  '  that  Jehovah  may  be  king 
*  over  all  the  earth*  V 

Ver.  16 — Awake^  O north  windy' and  cofne,  thou  souths 
blow  upon  my  garden,  tk^t  the  spicks  thtrtof  may 
JloxG  out :  let  my  Beloved  come  into  his  garden^  ^nd 
eat  his  pleasant  fruits. 

* 
Here  the  spouse,  as  we  may  now  warrantably 
cail  her,  takes  up  the  new  title  of  garden,  which  the 
Beloved  had  put  iota  her  mouth,  and  in  an  extatic 
rapture  of  humble  joy,  invites  him  into  it,  afi^r 
being  first  prepared  pn'opcrly  for  hi*  reception* 
And  how  is  this  preparation  to  be  carried  on  i  By 
herself^  No  :  4^^ake,  O  north  vsind,  and  come,  thou 
south,  blow  upon  my  gmden.  We  had  $een  in 
the  last  verse  one  of  tiie  elements  of  nature*  as 
they  are  called,  the  element  of  water,  beautiftiUy 
employed  to  figure  out  some  grand  benefit,  bles- 
sing, or  privilege  of  the  church.  Here  we  have 
another  of  these  elements,  the  element  of  air  (wind, 
spirit)  brought  in  with  the  same  view,  ^nd  to  carry 
on  the  same  figure.  So  harmoniously  uniform,  so 
truly  philosophical,  is  the  scripture  language  every 
where,  through  tlus  elegant  poem  in  a. particular 
manner.  Awake,  ^^,  ouri^  not  9S  out  of  sleep,  (for 
which  the  Hebrew. has  another  wwdt  ifuetz,  PsaL 
Ixxviii.  65.)  but  in  the  sense  of  activity  or  forti- 
tude, 

^  Acts  xiii.  46,  47« 
^  .  «  Zech.  xiv.  8,  p.  Psalm  ii.  6,  8,  &(;%    . 
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tud^  like  '  suscita,  excita;'  as» '  Awake^  {oUth  owr 
^  word  here),  awake,  Deborah,  utter  a  song  •/  and\ 
still  more  in  point  *,  *  Awake,  (mri),  awake,  put  oa 
'  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord,'  which  will  shew  the 
pertinency  of  the  present  address  K  Awake,  0  north. 
Our  translation  has  added  wind,  and,  from  the  subse- 
qaent  call  to  blow,  properly  enough.  The  word  is 
]W(  txephun,  which  radically  signifies  to  hide,  con^ 
coal,  lay  up,  (occultare,  abscondere,  Latin,  tc^Mimy, 
ituruxf^wrrsm  Greek),  and  is  seldom  used  in  plain  his^ 
torical  narration,  but  frequently  in  enigmatical 
speech,  as  in  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Prophets^ 
and  for -the  most  part  in  a  good  sense.  In  the 
Psalms  we  have  many  comfortable  promises  under 
this  word  :  *  In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me 
'  in  his  pavilion  * :'  *  O  how  great  is  thy  goodness 

*  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee  ^  l^ 

*  Thou  sbskh  keep  them  secretly   in  thy  pavilion 
^  from  the  strife  of  tongues  * :'  '  They  have  tak* 

*  en    counsel    together  against  thy  hidden  secret 

*oods/ 


'  Judges  V.  12.  ^  Isaiah  Vu  9. 

5  The  prophet  has  an  addition  here/*  Art  thou  not  it  which  hath  cut 
*  Rahab  ?*  and  I  mention  it,  not  fts  any  way  relative  to  my  gubject,  bat 
to  prevent  a  inistalie  which  our  £nglisb  pronunciation  n^ay  occaiion^  as  if 
the  prophet's  object  of  the  Divi|&e  severity  was  the  same  with  the  Rahab 
of  whom  both  Old  and  New  Testament  speak  so  favourably :  whereas 
the  prophet's  Rahab  (^rr7,  reb)^  U  a  different  word,  signifying  pride, 
vain  glory,  or  haughtiness,  and  in  that  bad  sense  is  thought  to  denote 
£.gypt— -Psalm  Ixxxv}!.  4.  and  Ixxxii^.  il. 

4  Pssilaa  xxviL  5,  5  Psalm  xxxi.  19. 

^  Vcr.  aQi 
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'ones '/  We  find  under  this  word  the  name  of  a 
.place,  Baal-zephon  *,  which,  from  the  prefix  Baal, 
Ijord,  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  a  satanic 
idol,  clothed  with  this  attribute :  And  which  is 
more,  to  show  the  importance  of  this  word,  we 
have  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  named  from  it,  tv^^,  Ze-- 
pkaniak,  {occuXtatu^,  occultator,  the  occult  one,  of 
Jah J,  the  essence).  It  is  needless  to  enquire  into  the 
uatoral  qualities  of  the  north  wind,  or  what  influ* 
cnce  it  may  have  on  aromatic  gardens ;  these  may 
vary  according  to  the  difference  of  climate^  situa- 
tion, and  season.  But  the  influences  of  the  tzephun 
here  applied  to  for  blowing,  are  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  the  same,  and  to  be  discovered,  from  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  general  use.  There 
was  once  a  system  of  natural  philosophy,  indeed  lor 
a  long  time  the  prevailing  one,  which  dealt  much 
in  what  is  called  occult  qualities,  to  account'  for  ef- 
fects, when  it  could  not  clearly  describe  the  cause  : 
And,  though  this  ancient  system  be  much  explod- 
ed now,  and  attempts  made  to  explain  the  several 
phaenomena  of  nature,  some  by  the  abstruse  terms 
of  gravitation,  attraction,  cohesion,  and  the  like,  o- 
thers  by  the  settled  agency  of  an  original  and  uni-- 
versal  mechanism,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  that 
there  are  many  wonderful  things  in  nature,  which 
pannot  be  consistently  adjusted  to  either  of  these 

schemes ; 

X  Psalm  Ixxxv.  iii.  where  the  LXX«  have  it,  x«T«TAry  k^iuf  oy,  and^ 
Jerom  and  the  Vulgate,  *  adversus  sanctos  tuos— against  thy-  saints/ 

?  Eicod*  \\\\  2. 
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schemes ;  and  therefdre,  though  undoubtedly  the 
effect  of ;  some  cause,  yet  as^  being  still  dark  and 
obscure,  maybe  referred  to  the  old  solution  of  oc- 
cult qualities  :   And  if  this  shall  be  found  the  case 
in  things  natural,  how  much  fmore^o  in  what  is 
the'  present  object  of  our  notice,  things  spiritual  ? 
Sure  I  am,  there  is  a  conclusion  of  this  kind  drawn 
by  One  who,  though  not  a  professed  philosopher, 
yejt  knew  as  much  about  nature  as  any  one  else  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  know :  and  Jhe  thus  argues,  ^  The 
^  wind  (to  miuiAoc,  the  spirit)  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
'  (he  willeth),  and  thou  hearest  the  sound-thereof, 
'  but  can^  not  tell  whence  it  (he)  cometh,  noi* 
'  whether  it  (he)  goetb;  so  is  everyone  that  is  born 
'  (fx  T»  msviAocT®^)  of  the  spirit  * .'  Here,  whatever  shall 
become  of  the  trite  0AaJogy  thought  to  be  in  this 
text,  but  to  be  found  only  in  our  English  way  of 
rendering  the  same  word,  and  with  the  article  too, 
by  wind,  in  the  btjgiiining  of  the  verse,  and  by  spi- 
rit in  the  end  of  it,  which  indeed  forms  a  sort  of 
analogy,  we  have  an  effect  ascertained,  and  the  effi- 
cient assigned,  but  the  manner  of  the  operation  de- 
clared to.  be  unknown  and  occult.     May  not  this 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  spouse's  tzephun,  occult 
agent,  who  works  when,  and  where,  and  how  he 
willeth,  acting  in  his  assumed  character  of  mn,  ruhk, 
^cviucf  spiritus,  ventus,  spirit,  wind,  blowing,  breath- 
ing and  inspiring.     We  have  two  prophetic  allu- 
sions pointing  this  way,  which  it  may  be  useful  to 

take 

<  St  John  iji.  L 


take  notice  of.  In  that  grand  vision  elchibited  td 
Ezekiel,  he  telb  ns ',  'he  looked  and  behold  a 

*  whirlwind,  C^^PP  f^,  ruhh  sode^  ^w)  j8<«/a,  a  rushing 
^  mighty  wind  *),  came  out  of  tzephun,  the  notthV 
and  ushered  in  the  appearance  of  '  the  four  ^heni- 
^  bic  living  creatures  ^'  The  other  is  in  Zecha- 
riah*,  *  These  are  the  four  spirits  (Heb.  ruhhuth^ 

*  LXX.  a¥$i/u)h  Jerom  and  the  marg.  '  windd  *),  of 
^  the  heavens,  ^'  &c.  behold  these  that  go  toward 
'  the  north  country  have  Iquieted  my  spirit  {tnihku 

*  aih  Tukhi,  Heb.  ayeTTMrav  LXX.  requiescere  feCe- 
^  runt,  Lat*  made  my  spirit  rest)  in  the  north  coun- 
^  try,  dreiz  trephun,  the  land  of  the  txephtin  :*  Which 
happy  land,  the  northern  parts  of  the  earth,  in  these 
prophetic  times,  occult,  as  it  were,^  and  not  reach- 
ed to  by  the  Sun  of  righteowMiess,  now  blessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah  resting  in  them,  have  long 
distinguishingly  been,  still  are,  and  may  they  by 
his  blessing  long  continue  to  be  ! 

But  before  proper  application  can  be  made  of 
the  explication  1  have  offered,  we  must  tsJce  a 
look  at  the  other  branch  of  this  call.  Awake,  tze- 
phun,  come  thou  south,  jO'^ft,  tijnn,  frtim  imn,  the 
right  hand.  I  have  already  said  enough  about  the 
importance  of  the  right  hand,  which  may  serve  to 
elucidate  the  junction  here,  not  as  addressing  or 

in- 

■9 

! '  '  Ch.  i.  4.  2  Acts  11.  2. 

r  i.^  ^  3^  Rev.  V.  6.  8,  &c.  4  Ch.  vi.  5. 
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invoking  two  Opposite  winds  at  one  time^  which 
ia  fact  would  be  impossiblei  and  therefore  ab- 
surd in  wish,  but  as  describing  the  same  agents 
blower,  breather,  tuhh,  spirit,  wind,  under  different 
appellations,  and  in  what  we  might  call  different 
aUitudfs,  yet  all  with  the  same  view,  and  to  the 
same  graciofvs  effect  There  is  something  service^ 
able  to  our  purpose,  fits  relative  to  this  second  appel- 
lation in  Zachariah'B  vision^  where  the  four  ruhhuik 
are  said  to  '  gofoyth  from  standing  f^^^,  ol  adun\ 
•  before,  or  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,'  the 
Adoni,  to  ^hom  Jehovah  said,  '  Sit  thou  on  my 
'right  hand**,  ,  Accordingly  this  Adon^  (or  made 
djord^),  \tellsiiis  disciples  ^  that  he  will  send  to 
thefn,  the  Cqinforter,  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  ruhh, 
who ,  to  execute  his  undertaken  office, in  the  cor^- 
certed  scheme  of  mercy,  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  the  Ruhh  Tzephun^  the  occult  agent, 
who  coming  from,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
timn,  the  influences  of  the  Vf^^,  aish,  the  man,  person 
of  the  right  hand,  silently  and  where  not  wilfully  re- 
sisted, effectually  n'^cn,  epihh  ^  ^si,  spirat «,  breathfes 
in  and  upon  the  garden  of  the  church,  collectively 
?ind  individually,  to  exhale  and  sweeten  the  fra- 
grancy  of  his  own  infused  odours,  and  thereby 
prepare  an  agreeable  entertainment,  '  a  savour  of 
VOL.  II.  2  H  '  rest,* 

<  Compare  Gen.xviii.  3«  *  Psalm  ex.  i.  Ixxx.  iS. 

3  Acts  ii*  36,  4  St  John  xv.  26.  xvi.  7* 

5  See  this  explained  above,  chap.  ii.  3.  17* 
«  St  John  iiu  8. 
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*  rest/  for  the  js{^iit  6f  her  h^mmA  jt^tt,  itk  t^ 
ihidst  of  heir  *.  It  is  well  ktit)\m  Iv^  lieeMiary 
and  effective  the  occult  qualities  (oocult  still  to  the 
ihost  piercing  eye  of  philosophic  ilite^^SLtim)  c^ 
the  material  ruhh,  air,  spirit^  wind,  are  to  ptodo<^> 
ripen,  and  perfect  floweiM,  ^ic)^  01*  •  ait)ttifttie 
«hrub^,  and    to  indpi^e  ihto  thei^i   ^  d^id^Ui 

Tiiiiells,  tastes  and  flavoui^s,  f^  wbieh  th«^  sir6  se- 
verally ih  such  esteeM  (  and  the  aiietltive  ehfistiii^ 
will  teadily  discover  a  parallel  itk  the  spif  iiuai  syt- 

tfem.  We  have  a  grand  eiefttpliflfcatioa  of  dife 
fotce  id,nd  inflU<ence  of  this  agent  iii  Ezi^el's  Vi- 
sion of  the  dry  bones  *, "  86  I  p^oph&^ied  as  I  was 

*  cotonAahdcd  %  and  the  btetih  (nt*»,  tuhh^  Wiftd) 
'  came  into  tliem)  and  they  libido-  This  same  pro- 
phet gives  Us  a  beaiitiful  <3onjundtidn  df  the  two  ca- 
pital parts  bf  the  descripti^  before  us*,  *  Then 

*WlU  i  sprinkle  cleati  Water  ttpori  yo\l*^*aild  I 
»  wirt  put  a  new'spitit  Withitt  you »« 


>  St  Mattlh  xviii.  20.  '  *  Ckap.  xxxvii. 

3  Vcr.  10.  4  Chap>  zxxyi.  ^t  26. 

5  3t  John  lit.  5. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Vek.  1. — /  ani  come  into  my  garden^  my  sister,  my 
spouse ;  I  have  gathered  my  piyrrh  with  my  spice ;  I 
have  eaten  mj^  honeycqmh  with  my  honey ;  /  hQ;Ve 
drunk  my  wine  with  piy  milk :  Eatf  O  friends ; 
drink,  yea,  djink  abundantly,  0  Bjsloved. 

THE  divislop  of  the  chstpters  heite  is  no  ad-^ 
vantage  to  tjie  poem  :  T!he  last  verse  of  the  fourth, 
au4  this  first  of  the  fifth,  might  have  made  a  short 
chapter  like  tlje  117th  Psalm.  This  verse  is  a  grar 
cious  answer  from  the  Beloved  to  the  spouse's  af- 
fe(jtion?itq  invitatioq,  and  expressed  much  in  the 
same  Jaqguage.  No  further  explication,  therefore, 
being  neqessg.ry,  I  shajl  only  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions.. The  spouse,  in  hey  caU  to  the  winds,  had 
named  the  garden  her  own,  l^low  upon  my  garden, 
but  in  her  address  to  the  Beloved,  sl^e  calls  it  his 
garden,  and  he  adopts  the  specification,  /  am  come 
into  my  garden.  Does  not  this  change  of  style  sug- 
gest the  prppriety,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  Spi- 
rit's (the  rukh,  wind)  antecedent  breathing  or  blow- 
ing, to  fit  and  prepare  the  church  for  becoming 
the  property,  the  peculiuin  of  her  Beloved,  thus 

2  II  2  exr 
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exemplified  to  the  apocalypt ',  *  The  spirit  and  the 
^  bride  say.  Come/  And  may  not  the  Belov- 
ed's account  of  himself,  in,  this  description,  be 
thought  to  have  reference  to  his  incarnation-state ; ' 
when,  on  his  very  eptraijoe,  as  it  Were,  into  his 
garden,  he  had  myrrh  with  frankincense  presented., 
to  him ;  and  when,  in  his  infant  years,  he  was  lite- 
rally nourished  with  milkf  as  had  been  prophesied  of 
him  under  the  title  of  Immanu-cl,  *  JJutter  and  ho- 
'  ney  shall  he  eat*/  /  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my 
milk  :-r-All  of  his  own  furnishing,  not  of  his  spouse's 
providing,  as  illustrated,  and,  as  it  were,  looked  bjick 
to,  by  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  ^  *  Ho,  every 
^  one-— come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money 

*  and  without  price,'  therefore  the  free  gift  of  him, 
whose  property  it  is,  and  who  here,  as  by  the  same 
instrument  in  another  place  ^  makes  offer  of  this 
feast;  of  joy  with  the  most  flowing  kindness  of  invita- 
tion, *  Bat,  O  friends,  drink,  yea  drink  abundantly, 

*  O  beloved/  No  christian,  I  hope,  needs  be  told 
whs^t  this  points  at,  as  it  is  more  particularly  ex- 
pressed by  our  Poet,  where  he  says  in  his  Proverbs, 

*  Come,  leat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine 
^  which  I  have  mingled/  But  the  emphatic  repe^ 
tition  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  invitation,  is 
vhat  I  would  have  especially  taken  notice  of— 
J)rink  abundantly,  'f^'iVf,  shacru :  Our  margins  h^tve 
it,  '  he  drunken,'  the  LXX.  u^eBw^njc,  Jetom  and 

the 

»  Rev.  x»ii.  17.  «  Isaiah  vii.  1/. 

3  Chap,  ly,  ;,  ^  P?ov.  ix.  5.    ^ 


■ 
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flie  VolgaH,  inebriamini,  all  conveying  the  idea  of 
^  drunkenif^ss/  either  in  a  good  or  bad.  sense,  as 
the  context  directs.  Here  the  highest  authority  li- 
mits it  to  a  good  sense,  and  supposes  an  '  inebria- 
*tion'  of  a  commendable  nature.  The  apostle's 
caution,  *  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,'  ne  inebriemini 
vino ',  does  not  go  against  this :  For  he  immedi- 
ately qualifies  it  by  speaking  of  '  excess,'  which 
would  spoil  the  use  of  even  the  wine  here  alluded 
to,  and  we  find  the  Corinthians  blamed  on  this 
account  *.  May  not  all  this  be  of  some  use  in  re- 
moving from  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
the  reproalch  which  the  bad  sense  of  this  word  hai» 
so  universally,  but,  in  my  opinion,  so  unjustly 
thrown  upon  him  ?  *  Noah  planted  a.  vineyard,'  we 
are  told  ^  '  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  (*15BW,  vaschar,' 

*  siJLsSvcrByj,  LiXX.  inebriatus  est,  Vulgate),  and  was 
'  drunken,'  &c.  Much  moral  wisdom  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  topic  of  Noah's  drunkenness ;  and  the 
good  patriarch  has  been  drawn  in  a  very  disagreeable 
attitude,  as  a  beacon,  it  is  said,  to  us  to  beware  of 
the  rock  on  which  he  was  like  to  have  b^n  wreck- 
ed ;  and  all  this  occasioned  by  affixing  a  bad  sense  to 
a  word,  which  as  we  see  here  admits  of  a  good  one. 
Noah,*»5B^,  ischar;  so  did  Joseph's  brethren  *,  "Hien, 
ischru.  which  our  translation  reads,  '  were  merry 

•  with  him.'     Besides  how  can  this  affair  of  Noah 
be  said  to  have  been  set  up,  or  be  by  us  viewed  as  a 

warn,-» 

I  Ephes.  V.  18.  ^  I  Cor.  xi.  ai; 

3  Geo*  ix.  20|  21.  4.  Gen.  xliii*  34* 
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warning,  when  the  spirit  of  God  puti;  nStigiiia  pr 
reproof  upon  it,  in  which  case  we  ar^Ftaught  Ijy 
Ireu^ug,  '  non  noB  esse  accusator^s,  «e4  typujn 

*  qu^rer e — not  to  be  accusers,  but  to  look  put  6>r  a 

*  type/  Indeed  the  example,  taking  it  altpgethcr, 
look$  rather  the  typical  wayi,  than  the  way  of  acqu-' 
sation«     '  Noah  awok^  from  bis  wine\  and  knew 

*  what  his  younger  son  bad  dow  ^nto  hiiji/  Let 
US  not  add  to  the  text  to  account  for  his|  coming  to 
that  knowledge,  but  take  the  whole  as  it  stands, 
with  the  wonderful  prophecies  imro<pdiately  ejpiit^ 
ted  by  him,  in  consequence  of  bis  inebriation, 
which  it  is  owned  on  all  bands  have  been  literally  ac^ 
compUshed  ;  and  which,  none  will  say,  could  be  the 
effects  of  a  carnal  and  culpable  drunkenness.  But 
enough  of  thi? ;  which  I  have  offered,  not  go  much 
to  vindicate  our  venerable  progenitor*,  as  to  shew 
how  capable  scripture  is  to  elucidate  itself,  by  givn 
ing  us,  as  in  this  instance,  a  key  in  one  place,  to  o-? 
pen  up  any  apparent  difficulty  in  anotjier.  And 
now  to  return  to  the  Song,  wh^re,  whatever  shall 
become  of  my  explication  of  this  verse,  it  is  certain 
that  some  such  typical  and  allusive  explication  is 
neces^ry,  as  no  stretch  of  accommodation  can  ad- 
just it  to  a  literal  gense,  on  any  hypothesis  what-' 

.ever.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  what  fol- 
lows from  the  second  to  the  eighth  verse,  where  the 
spouse's  situation  is  described  to  be,  with  only 

some 

% 

.  z  Compare  Psalm  IxxTiii,  65. 

9  See  above  on  chap.  lit.,  j,  v         . 
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som«;^  additi(>nal  variety  of  circumstances,  much 
like  what  it  was  in  the  3d  and  4th  chapters;  there- 
fore the  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
tommon  stippositiort. 


Ver.  S.-.— /  sleep,  but  my  heart  wakeih  ;  it  is  the  miu 
^fny  Bdo^ed  that  knocheth^  sayings  Open  to  me^ 

.  my  Sitter^  my  love,  my  dove,  my  undefiled  ;  for  my 
jkeid  is  filled  with  dezv,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops 

efthintight^ 

* 

/  sieepi  buttfiy  heart  waketh.^^^An  abrupt  introduc- 
tion«  uncertain  in.  its  application  to  natural  sleeps 
bujt  in  the  spiritual  setise  highly  expressive  and  edi- 
iying*  The  twice  of  rliy  Beloved  thM  knocketh.^ljet 
tlie  Apocalypt  explaift  this ' :  ^  Behold,  I  stand  at 
^  the  door  and  knock/  Th^g  additional  cliaracters 
hfere  are  sublimely  descriptive  of  the  Beloved's  ar- 
dent affection,  by  an  accumulation  of  fond  anden- 
deating;  Appellations ;  and  his  account  of  himself  is 
allusive  to  his  low  state  of  humanity^  similar  in  so 
fer  to  th^  Psalmist's  account  of  him  *,  '  the  dew 
'  of  thy  birth,'  compared  with  other  places  where 
dew  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing>  *  the  dew  of  Her- 
'  tnon  on  tihe  hill  of  Zion,  there  the  Lord  promised 
'  his  blessing  ^' 

Ver. 

r 

'  Rev.  ill.  20.  >  Psalm  ex.  3. 

3  Ptalm  czxziii.    See  particularlyy  with  a  view  to  the  present  phrase- 
ology, Deut.  xxxii.  2.  Micah  v.  i.    See  also  Gen.  xxvli.  28*  39.^Deut. 
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Ver.  3.  — /  have  put  off  my  coat,  how  shall  I  put  it 
on  ?  I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I  defile  them  ^ 

An  ungrateful  return  to  such  a  gracious  and 
pressing  request ;  and  the  sloth,  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, is  stigmatized  by  Solomwi  in  strong  lan- 
guage *-r-*  The  slothful  saith.  There  is  a  lion  in  the 

*  way  ;  as  a  door  tuFneth  on  its  hinges,  so  doth  the 

*  slothful  upon  his  bed ;   the  slothful  hideth  his 
hand  in  his  bosom,  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  a- 

*  gain  to  his  mouth/  All  which  is  parabolicatly 
condemned  by  the  '  greater  than  Solomon  *' — '  they 
'  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse-^Bone 

*  of  these  men  that  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my 

*  supper/  Yet  ungrateful  and  provoking  as  this  ex* 
cuse-niaking  practice  is,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  such  pretences  for  it  as  these  under  our  pre- 
sent notice.  Those  who  made  the  excuses  in  the 
parable  had  some  plausibility  of  reason  on  their 
side.  The  necessafy  attendance  on  lawful  and  im- 
portant business,  and  the  festivity  of  marriage, 
which  under  the  Jewish  oeconomy  freed  the  man 
from  any  public  avocation  for  the  first  year,  might 
be  thought  a  sufficient  apology  for  their  not  accept- 
ing the  favour  designed  for  them.  But  how  trif- 
ling, how  pitiful,  is  the  excuse  before  us,  in  any 
view  which  can  be  taken  of  it  I  In  the  latter  part 
of  it  indeed,  there  seems  to  be,  under  the  mask  of 
cleanliness,  a  little  tincture  of  self-sufficiency  and 

arro- 


>  PcoT.xkTi.  13,  14,  15.  9  St  Luke  XIV.  17.  24* 
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togance.  /  have  washed  my  feet. — We  know  by 
whom  this  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  ^^ 
and  where  we  are  told,  '  If  the  Beloved  wash  us 
^  not,  ,we  have  no  part  with  him/  Yet  here  the 
spouse  boasts  of  it  as  her  own  personal  act,  properly 
enough  in  a  natural  sense,  but  far  otherwise  in 
things  spiritual,  where  a  dependance  on  our  own 
cleanness,  as  the  effect  of  our  own  moral  industry^ 
too  often  prevents  our  attendance  to  the  call  of  the- 
great,  the  divine  Cleanser,  and  to  the  means  which 
he  has  sanctified  to  that  purpose.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  is  blameable  in  what  is  here  pretended.  / 
have  washed  my  feet  ^  how-shall  I  defile  Mew  .^ —Would 
opening  to  her  Beloved  necessarily  have  defiled  her 
feet  ?  Even  in  this  low  light,  the  supposition  of 
such  a  thing  is  uncivil ;  but  in  the  higher  applica^ 
tion,  it  is  beyond  all  measure  insufferable.  .  Can 
any  christian,  consistently  with  character,  allow 
himself  to  think  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  in  any 
instance,  either  inconsistent  with  the  purity,  or  de- 
rogatory from  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  What 
a  severe  reproof  is  here  couched  in  emblematical 
language  ?  Let  us  all  examine  how  far  we  are  li- 
able to  it 

VfiR.  4. — My  Beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole  of 
the  door,  and  my  bowels  were  moved  for  hjm. 

Still  intent  and  ardent  in  his  love,  '  waiting  to 
VOL,  II.  2  1  be 

<  St  John  xiii.  4— lit 
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^  be  gracLous/  notwiithetanding  the  ropulse  he  bad 
vtiet  with.  Some  of  our  paraph^rastB  are  very  a-? 
cute  in  describing  the  doqr  here,  with  a  latch  and 
a  latch-hole,  like  the  doors  of  our  country  cot- 
tageS|  and  are  copious  in  admiring  the  simplicity 
of  these  old  times.  But  unluckily  for  this  grand 
discovery,  there  is  no  door  in  the  text,  being  in. 
serted  by;  our  translators.  Jerom  had  seen  this 
particular  in  another  light,  when  in  h^s  second 
preface  to  his  translation  of  St  Matthew's  gospel,  he 
says,  f  Ecclesia  autem,  qqae  Domini  voce  supra  pe« 
^  tram,  fundata  est,  quam  introduxit  Rex  in  cubi- 
'  chlum  suum,  et  ad  quam  per  foramen  descen-? 
^  sionis  occultsB  niisit  manum  suum/  &c.  i.  e.  *  The 
^  church,  Y^jiich  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  foun* 
'  ded  upon  a  rock,  whom  the  king  brought  into  hid 
^  chaiiiber,  and  to  whom  he  put  his  hand  through 

*  the  whole  of  his  hidden  descent,'  &c.  Which 
may  in  so  far  justify  my  allusion  to  the  humanity : 
And  from  this  repeated  act  of  condescension,  we 
cannot  but  see  how  earnest  he  is,  that  our  accepf 
tance  of  him  should  be  our  own  voluntary  act,  and 
the  effect  of  our  free  choice.  *  I  stand  at  the 
'  door,'  says  he,   *  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear 

*  my  voice,  and  will  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
/  him-'  The  hearing  the  voice  is  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  us  :  but  the  hearkening  tp  it,  and  complying 
with  it,  is  from  ourselves;  *  take  heed  therefore  how 
'  you  hear*.'  He  could  make  open  doors  to  him- 
self 

>  St  Luke  viii.  28. 
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self  if  he  pleased  ;  btrt  the  way  of  power  is  not  hi^ 
ordinai^y  way  ;  be  chaoses  to  knock  and  paill,  and 
touch  :  and  thiii  last  touch  of  hh  hand  did  Ch6  bu- 
siness—J/y  bowels  were  moved  for  him. 

Ver.  5.—^/  rdsi  up  t&  open  to  my  Beloved,  and  my 
hands  dropped  with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with 
sweet  smelling  myrrh,  upon  the  handled  df  the  lock. 

She  IS  now  sensityle  of  her  mistake,  and  seeks  io 
ailone  for  it>  by  the  costliness  of  the  ing'redientis  for 
his  reception.  What  a  deal  of  adventitiotas  trouble 
i&  usually  occasioned  by  6ile  false  step  ?  This  holds 
in  comrtion  life,  and  is  attested  by  universal  experi- 
ence :  Much  more  so^  in  the  cottcerft^  of  religion, 
where  the  w6rk  of  repentance,  #hen  the  heart  is  duly 
inipressetf,  and  the  bowefe  properly  moved,  is  more 
laborious,  more  btirdcrisome,  and  more  grievdus, 
than  aH  the  rigours  of  watchfulness  and  care  in  the 
constant  aaid  uniforrti  exercise  of  a  religious  course. 
A  st!ep  or  tv^o  from  her  bed  to  her  chaml>e^  door, 
would  have  saved  our  fair  one  all  that  hurry  of 
running,  all  that  fiatigue  of  body  and  vexation  of 
soul,  which  to  her  sad  cost  she  now  found  vastly  be*- 
yond  the  momentary  trouble  of  putting  on  her  robe 
again,  or  the  foolish  fear  of  defiling  her  feet.  But 
^  jacta-  fuit  alea— ^the  dye  was  cast/  *  If  thou  hadsl 
'  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 

*  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace,  biit  now  they 

•  ai^e  hid  (in  the  present  case,  hid  only  for  a  while) 

'  from  thine  eyes "." 

2  I  2  Ver. 

I  St  John  XIX.  42. 
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Ver.  6.-—/  Opened  to  my  Beloved,  but  my  Beloved  had 
withdrawn  himself,  and  was  gone;  I  sought  him, 
but  I  could  not  find  him  ;  I  called  him,  but  he  an^ 
swered  not, 

'  As  many  as  I  love/  says  the  Beloved,  '  I  re- 
*  buke  and  chasten "/  Trocthvoo,  train  up  and  discip- 
line as^a  child,  by  such  various  ways  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  parent  sees  fit.  So  here,  his  presence  had 
been  neglected,  his  absence  is  the  chastisement  of 
that  neglect.  My  Beloved  had  withdrawn — }IGFi, 
hhamq,  in  the  verbal  form,  only  here  and  in  Jere- 
miah %  How  long  wilt  thou  (pp^nnn^  ethamqin)^  go 
^  about-^the  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the 
^  earthy  a  woman  shs^ll  compass  a  man.*  It  might 
be  thought  too  fanciful  to"  hint  any  analogy  be- 
tween these  two  places,  from  their  being  the  only 
two  where  the  word  is  found ;  though  it  is  the 
opinion  of  sundry  commentators,  and  not  an  ill- 
founded  one,  that  the  Beloved  is  concerned  in  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  in  that  before  us. 
/  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not ;  I  called  him,  but 
he  gave  me  no  ^w^sx'er.-^r-Lamented  here  as  a  melan-^ 
choly  fact,  and  threatened  in  the  same  words  by 
this  writer,  in  another  of  his  wbrks  ^  '  I  called, 
^  and  ye  refused-— therefore  shall  they  call  upon 
^  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me, 
<  but  they  shall  ijot  fjnd  me/     The  scenery  in  the 

beginning 

I  Rev.  ill.  19.  a  Chap,  xxxl,  22, 

3  Prov.  1. 24—28, 
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beginning  of  the  3d  chapter  was  a    trial  of  his 
spouse's  faith  ;  this  is  a  punishment  of  her  folly- 

*  These  things  are  written  for  our  admonition ;  and 
'  let  him,  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 

*  he  fall'/ 

Ver.  7. — The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city  found 

me  ;   they  smote  me^  they  wounded  ine ;  the  keepers 

of  the  walls  took  away  my  veil  from  me. 

J- 
What  the  watchmen  here,  and  in  the  3d  chapter, 

are,  is  not  hard  to  find  out.     In  the  former  chapter 
they  are  barely  mentioned,  but  here  they  are  spok- 
en of  as  behaving  in  a  way  not  easy  to  be  account- 
ed for,  either  in  the  natural  or  spiritual  sense.    They 
smote  me,  they  wounded  me, — What  to  make  of  this, 
or  how  to  apply  it,  is  the  difficulty.    The  watchmen, 
who  should  guard  and  protect  the  church,  forget- 
ting their  duty,  and  acting  so  much  out  of  character, 
is  indeed  a  heavy  charge :  but  it  has  often  been 
realised.      Old  Eli's  sons,  to   theif  father's  great 
grief,  were  watchmen  of  this  stamp.     ^  They  made 
'  the  Lords  people  to  transgress,  (marg.  to  cry 
^  out),  and  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord  *.'     '  Ex- 
*  cept  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
'  but  in  vain  ^' — keep  the  city  as  from  the  assaults  of 
declared  enemies,    so  likewise  from  the  smitings 
and  woundings  of  treacherous  and  insulting  watch- 
men.     The  watchmen,  in  the  days  of  the  Be* 

loved's 

'  I  Cor.  X,  12.  ^  I  Sam.  chap,  iu 

3  Psalin  cxxvU.  i. 
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k>ted*s  htimiliatioR^  the  Sctibes  and  Pharisees,  the 
Priests  and  Elders^  were  notorious  for  *  smiting^ 
'  and  wounding/  discouraging  and  persecuting  such 
as  sought  the  Beloved'.  Whether,  or  how  fat,  atf- 
ter-tiraes  have  seen  the  like  boisterous  conduct  in 
watchmen,  I  need  not  stop  at  present  to  enquire. 
T'he  keepers  of  the  walls  took  efway  my  veil  from  me. 
—I  should  be  willing  to  think  that  the  change  of 
appellation  befe  indicates  some  change  in  behavi- 
our, and  is  more  than  ornamental  tautology.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  8th  chapter  which  perhaps  tnay 
throw  some  light  on  this  :  '  We  have  ai  little  sister-^ 
'  if  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  build  upon  her  a  pafeice  of 
^  silver.*  Obscure  as  this  is,  it  speaks  something 
favourable  to  the  little  sister  of  the  Gefttite  chtrfch. 
And  if  the  keepers  of  the  walls  may  be  tlxought  to 
have  any  relation  that  way,  St  Paul  will  give  ui 
the  application,  where  he  says  *,  *  tintil  this  day 

•  rertiaineth  the  same  veil  untaken  away  irt  reading 

•  the  Old  Testament,  which  veil  is  done  away  in , 
*^  Christ ;  for  even  to  this  day,  when  Moses  is  rearf, 
^the  veil  is  upon  their  heart:  but  when  their 
'  heart  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shaH  be 
^  taken  away.'  There  is  certainly  a  strong  sem- 
blance^ of  analogy  here;  and  as  St  Paul  has  evi-, 
dently  allegorized  Moses'  real  veil  ^  it  is  warrant 

enough 

»  *  This  rabble  who  know  not  the  law  arc  accursed,*  St  John  vif. 
49.  *  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sin,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ?'  and 
they  excommunicated  him,  St  John  ix.  34. 

^  2-  Cor.  iii.  14,  (5,  16. 

3  These  were  type$,  tvtoc,  x  Cor.  x.  6. 11.  to  the  christian  scheme. 
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enough  for  me  to  adapt  the  spouse's  poetical  veil  to 
the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  similarity  of  both 
language  and  circumstances  between  the  poet  and 
the  apostle ; '  Her  heart  was  turning  to  the  Lord'~ 
Ml/  bowels  xtere  moved  towards  him.  Then  was  her 
veil  taken  off.  The  apostle  attributes  this  operation 
to  the  Spirit';  the  jjoet  to  the  keepers  of  the  walls  ^ 
parallel  to  the  apostle's  '  ministers  of  the  (Spirit*/ 

Ver.  8 — /  charge  yoUy  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if 
ye  find  my  Beloved^  that  you  tell  him,  I  am  sick  of 
love.  [This  has  been  explained  already  in  both 
its  parts.] 

Ver.  9- — What  is  thy  Beloved  more  than  another  Be-- 
loved,  O  thou  fairest  among  women  ?  What  is  thy 
Bctpved  more  than  another  beloved,  that  thou  dost 
se  charge  us? 

It  is  not  necessaty  that  these  enquirers  should  bq 
considered  as  present,  or  actually  putting  the  ques^ 
tion  in  person.  This  is  ^  piece  of  poetic  art  to 
usher  in  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Beloved 
that  follows  to  the  end  of  the  chaptqr. 

Vee.  10. — My  Beloved  is  fair  and  ruddy,  the  chief  est 
among  ten  thousand. 

M 

Fair,  rcr,  tzahh,  not  properly/tf/r,  as  applied  under 

another 

<  Ver.  17.  '      ^  Ver.  6. 
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I 

another  word  to  the  spouse  in  the  former  verse*  It 
occurs  but  seldom',  and  is  variously  rendered, 
mostly  to  a  good  sense,  ca?ididiis,  white,  fair,  in  the 
sense  of  candid  or  candour.  White  and  ruddy, 
onH^  adurrif  from  adm,  man,  or  man  coloured*. 
That  passage  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ^  is 
most  apposite  to  our  purpose,  and  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  copy  of  the  Song.     *  Her  Nazarites  *  were 

*  purer  than  snow  ^  they  were  whiter  C^^,  tzahu) 
'  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy   (*'^*^  admu) 

*  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire  */ 
The  prophet's  joyful  retrospect,  contrasted  with  the 
melancholy  change  in  the  immediately  following 
verse,  will  throw  light  on  the  fair  one's  painting, 
and  direct  to  the  meaning  in  both. 

The  chiefest  among  ten  thdusand. — The  chiefest, 
7i:il,  i^agul,  vexillatus,  standard-bearer,  (on  the  mar- 
^gin  of  our  Bibles),  but  properly,  the  "word  being 
passive  with  the  vau  in  the  third  order,  ^  standard- 
ed,*  or  ^  '  bannered,*  like  knight^bannereti  invested 
with  that  dignity  after,  and  for,  ^ome  victory  or 
great  action,  and  more  honourable  than  '  standard- 
bearer/  Among  ten  thousand^  JlMID,  merabbe,  cmo  liAj* 
^loc^uji,.  I  know  the  Lexicons  countenance  this  ren- 
dering 

I  Isaiah  xviii.  4.  xxxii.  4*  Iriiu  11.  Jerem.  ir.  11.  Lament,  iv.  7* 

*  See  above  in  chap.  iii.  6.  *3  Chap.  iv.  y» 

4  St  Matth.  ii.  23.         5  Psalm  11.  7.  Ixviii.  14,  Isaiah  i.  i8. 

6  His  belly  overlaid  with  sapphires,  Song  v.  14. 

7  It*  is  so  rendered  Psalm  xx.  5.  and  Song  il.  4.  '  banner,^  which  h 
the  same  with  '  standard.'    See  Numbers,  ch.  ii« 
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» 

dering,  but  gite  no  reason  for  it.  Why  the  speci* 
fic  number  of  ten  thousand  should  be  pitched  up- 
on, has  never  been  accounted  for.  When  this 
precise  number  occurs  in  historical  narration,  as  it 
does  about  twenty  times,  it  is  always  expressed  by 
the  word  for  ten,  oshr  and  aip,  a  thousand,  oshr^ 
alp,  or  afy>im :  Whereas  the  word  here  used,  rabbcf 
is  only  found  in  enigmatic  speech,  or  poetic  rap-» 
ture\  The  root  is  ai,  rab,  and  is  of  extensive  im- 
port in  the  sense  of  greatness,  great  in  dignity,  in 
quality,  in  character.  The  other  Hebrew  word  for 
great  ^^,  gedal,  conveys  the  idea  of  quantity,  bulk> 
or  magnitude,  and  answers  to  our  big.  There  arb 
many  places  in  scripture,  where  rab  cannot  signify 
'  many  f  as  where  it  is  said  *,  *  The  elder,  rab,  shall 
'  serve  the  younger ;'  which  St  Paul,  in  his  quota- 
tion of  it  ^  has  properly  rendered  'o  [MSi^ouv,  *  the 
*  greater  ♦.*  And  in  most  of  those  places  where  it 
is-  translated,  what  I  own  it  can  sometimes  bear, 
by  iMANY,  this  radical  sense  of  greatness  would  be 
found  equally  agreeable  to  the  context*  Indeed 
there  are  some  places  where  the  senSe  of  '  many ' 
takes  away  from  the  beauty,  perhaps  from  the  de-^ 
VOL.  II.  2  K  sign. 


•  •• 


I  As  in  Numbers  x.  36.  I>eut.  xxxii.  30.  xxxiii.  i2.  17.  t  Said,  xvili 
7*     *  David  kis  ten  thousands,*  Psalm  lit.  7. 

^  Gen.  X3kv.  13 «  3  Rom.  ix.  I2. 

4  Job  xxxHi.  11,  •  Go6i  (Tni%  trbe)  is  ^greater  than  man.'  PsalA 
xlviii.  2.,  *  the  city  6f  Meik  rab^  the  great  king.'  Prov.  xxvf.  la- 
an,  raby  ♦  the  great,*  vre  read  *  the  great  God,  who  formed  all  things.* 
Isstiah  xut.  20.  *  He  shall  send  them  a  Saviour^  (la'il;  verab\  and  » 
*  great  one,  Ixiii.  1  •  rab^  *  mightj  to  save.* 
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sign  of  the  passage*.  But  there  is  one  charac^rof  ^ 
Jehovah,  under  this  word,  most  reniarkably  fre- 
quent in  the  mouths  of  the  holy  men  of  those  old 
times  *  ;  and  when  we  read  '  multitude  of  mercy,' 
the  original  is  iDii  31,  rab  hhashd,  magnus  nxiseri- 
cors, '  the  great  merciful  one,  the  prince  of  mercy  ^/ 
If  this  therefore  be  the  true  sense  of  rab,  its  deriva- 
tive, rabbe,  must  carry  the  same  sense,  *  greatness ;' 
and,  when  necessarily  denoting  number,  be  *  great 
^  number,'  or,  as  we  say,  *  a  great  many  f  And  so 
the  description  here  will  be,  insignitus,  elevatus  a, 
yel  prae  majestate,  '  raised,  elevated,  by,  or  with 
*  majesty  */     I  have  been  at  the  more  pains  with 

the 

■ 

<  See  above  on  ch,  ii.  3.  Ezekiel^s  ot%  rab,  and  on  ch.  lii.  9.  lo.  Solo- 
mon^s  rab  iuot%. 

^  Psalm  V*  8.  Ixix.  14.  Ixxxvi.  5.  ciii.  8,  &c. 

3  The  Psalmist,  Psalm  xvi.  10,  as  explained  by  St  Peter,  Acts  Ii. 

31.  )and  by  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  35.  attributes  this  word  («V<(^,  holy)  to 

Christ  'y  and  under  the  same  word,  hhashd^  Isaiah  exhibits  a  gracious 

promise,  ch.  Iv.  3.  which  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  35.  applies   to  Christ,  *  I 

*  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David.'  Joined,  therefore,  as  it  so  ci;r- 
rently  is,  to  fab^  rab-bhasbd  will  lead  to  an  idea  which  cannot  but  be 
peculiarly  comfortable  to  every  christian,  above  even  the  consolation 
of  the  ordinary  rendering,  and  would  be  in  New  Testament  style,  vxc^- 
Xg«r»,  •  for  Christ's  sake.'  To  confirm  still  farther  this  primary  sense  - 
of  rab^  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  used  to  denote  the  chief  of  any 
ofRce,  as  Rabshakehy  chief  cup-bearer,  Rabsaris^  cnief  chamberlain, 
J^ebwzaradan-raby  captain  of  the  guard,  literally,  chief  butcher,  Rab* 
ehabl^  Jonah  1.  6.  shipmaster,  chief  ropeman.  And  to  put  the  matter 
entirely  out  of  doubt,  the  well- known  'title  of  Rabbi ^  of  such  high  im- 
portance among  the  Jewish  people  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  to  this 
day,  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  settle  the  point. 

4  *  God  hath  Jbighly  exalted  him,'  Philip,  ii.  8.  9.  '  Sat  down  on  the 

*  right  hand,    t«;  ftfyeiXetrvyniSf   (our  word  rabbe)  of  the  majesty  on 
high,  Hcb.  i.  3« 
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the  various  parts  of  this  general  character,  to  catry 
it  up  as  high  as  the  full  extent  of  the  original  words 
will  go,  because  it  is  designed  to  introduce  what  I 
called  the  beautiful  descriptionrthat  follows,  through 
all  the  particulars  of  head,  locks,  eyes,  cheeks,  lips, 
hands,  belly,  legs,  countenance,  mouth,  where  the 
several  comparisons,  even  in  our  translation,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  in  our  minds  very  pleasing  ideas,  tho' 
many  times  not  easy  to  be  expressed  by  us  with 
that  propriety  which  the  inspired  writer  hs^d  pei"- 
ceived  in  them '.     It  is  easy  to  see,  that  they  are 

2  k2  in- 

*  There  are  some  of  them  which  seem  to  carry  a  grander  meaning 
than  our  translation  offers.     I  shall  instance  in  one,  ch.  v.^i2.     *  His 

*  eyes — fitly  set,'  rrKb)?  br  niiW^,  ishbuth  ol  melacy  Heb.  *  sitting  in 
fulness,'  as  on  our  margins,  tho'  the  illustration  that  follows  has  no  foun- 
dation* The  LXX.  havl'  it,  M^^ntti  tirt  xXn^aifAmrety  Montanus,  manen- 
tes  super  pknitudinem.  *  The  earth  is  tbe  Lord's,  and  (meiae^  our  word  J, 
the  fulness  thereof,' Ps.  1.  ii.Ixxxix.  I2.  Jer.  xlvii.  2.  £zek.  xix.  79&c« 
in  all  which  places  the  Gr.  Is  orXn^ttfJut.  His  eyes  are  over  this  fulness,  (tbe 
LXX.  render  our  word  plural),  beholding  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth*.  There  is  likewise  another  xXn^otfut^  *  fulness,'  l)e]onging  to  him 
— '  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,'  CoIqs.  i.  19,  and  ii.  9.  '  the  ful- 

*  ness  of  Christ,'  £ph.  iv,  13.  ^^i  his  fulness  we  have  all  received,' 
St  John  i.  16,  &c.     And  hef^  let  me  be  indulged  a  short  digression, 

.  to  bring  forward  an  observation,  which  this  word  pleroma  had  long  ago 
led  me  to  make.  There  was  a  mighty  objection  boasted  of  in  the  end 
of  tbe  17th  century  by  the  Huguenot  Bailie,  ajid  others  of  that  stamp» 
against  the  Medicean  copy  of  3t  Ignatius'  Epistles,  from  its  mentioning 
the  word  0'<Vv»  ^ig^  >  (A«y<^  «iS«(^  «t/x«7o  vtyn^  ^gdiAdoiy,  £p.  ad  Mag- 
nesios),  which  word,  say  tbe  objectors,  was  first  used- by  the  Valentinians, 
who  were  posterior  to  Ignatius.  In  answer  to  which,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Bishop  Pearson  and  others,  that  sige  had  been  used  to  the  same 
purpose  by  the  Gnostics  before  Ignatius.  But  whether  so  or  not,  the 
objection,  such  as  it  is,  will  hold  equally  against  the  genuineness  of  many 

place^ 
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intended  to  present  to  us  the  idea  of  one  beautiful 
and' '  altogether  lovely  '-^ whole.  And  as  to  what 
that  whole  is,  I  hope  I  may  produce  St  Paul  as  a^ 
competent  expositor  *,  *  A  body  hast  thou  prepared 
'  me/  It  needs  no  proof  that  this  noble  passage  is 
a  quotation  from  the  40th  Psalm,  which^  as  far  at 
least  as  the  quotation  goes,  is  confessed  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  our  fair  one's  Beloved  K 

Of 

|>races  of  the  New  Testament,  for  making  so  frequent  mention  of  the 
word  fiIeroma;vihich  is  more  conspicuous  in,  as  being  the  foundation  of, 
|he  Valentinian  theology,  than  the  Ignatian  uge.  It  might  have  been 
more  rationally  supposed,  that  these  wretches  had  borrowed  both  these 
lYords,  as  well  as  their  other  capital  word  ^MAry,  (goOf  from  antecedent 
writers,  and  adapted  them  to  their  own  whimsical  system  of  heretical 
ponsens^. 

^  Vcr.  i6t  «  Hebrcwi  4:.  5, 

3  Though  in  t|ie  part  I  have  produced  from  tfae  apostle,  there  u  a  vi- 
sible difference  between  it  and  its  parallel  in  the  Psalm,  which  could  be 
accounted  for  from  £xod.  xxi.  5,  6,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that  I 
have  St  PauPs  authority  to  warrant  this  turn  of  the  LXX.  and  thereby 
give  it  to  the  church  as  the  Psalmist^s  meaning.  This  *  prepared 
*'  body  *  of  Christ,  I  think  is  pointed  at  in  another  Psalm/which  has  no;|t 
been  usually  thought  to  look  that  way,  Psalm  cxxxix.  15-— 16.  *  1  will 
^  give  thanks  unto  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wondei fully  made— *my 

*  bones  are  not  hid  from  thee,  though  I  be  made  secretly,  and  fashioned 
^  beneath  in  the  earth  :  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet  being  im-' 
^  perfect,  and  in  thy  book  were  all  my  members  written.*   Psalm  xl.  10. 

*  Which  day  by  day  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
f  them*'*«-( Prayer  Book  translation).  Indeed  there  are  sundry  other 
strokes  in  this  Psalm,  which,  as  well  as  these,  seem  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  natural  David,  and  to  indicate  even  a  greater  favourite  than 
he  was.  *  My  down-sitting  and  mine  uprising.'  *  My  burial  and  {re- 
^  surrectionem  meam,  Jerom),  my  resurrection.*  Psalm  iv.  8.  xvi.  10. 
^  Thou  hast  fashioned  me  behind  and  before,  crtpl  *^rr^>  ^^v  tvf^irm, 
^  tu-^ciTci  j^  a^x^itby  LXX,  backward  and  forward,  formerly  suid  futurely, 

Mhe 
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Of  this  body,  madb  up  and  prepared,  with  the  con- 
stituent members  here  enumerated  with  high  com- 
mendation, we  know  the  design,  and  are  happy  in 
it  *  We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
*  body  of  Jesus '.  His  body  therefore  was  an  offer- 
ing ;  and  there  are  repeated  injunctions  in  the  Le*, 
vitical  dispensation,  that  the  offering,  bullock,  or 
lamb,  or  kid,  the  types  of  the  great  offering,  should 
be  without  blemish  *.  In  conformity  to  which,  we 
find  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  al- 
\^ays  declaring,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  em- 
phasis, the  archetypal  offering  to  be  without  spot 
or  blemish  ;  and  it  appears  a  most  natural  conclu- 
sion>  that  such  a  declaration  in  general,  in  emble- 
matical adjustment  to  the  Levitical  rule,  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  fine  encomiums  here  put  into  the 
church's  mouthy  by  adducing  such  things  as  then 

were 

'  the  first  and  the  last.^  Isaiah  xll.  4*  xUv.  6.  xlviii.  I2«  applied  Rer. 
1.  17.  x^i.  6.  Vthe  beginning  and  the  end,*  xxii.  13.  *  the  last  Adam,* 
I  Cor.  XV.  45,  *  Jesus  Chritit,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,* 
Heb.  xiii.  8,  '-who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  com^,'  Rev.  i.  8, 

*  from  everlasting  (answering  to  qdam)  to  everlasting  {ahur)  thou  ait 

*  God,*  Psalm  xc.  2.   *  laid  thine  hands  upon  mtf  Psalm  Ixxx.  17.  •  let 

*  thine  hand  be  upon— the  Son  of  Man,'  for  the  same  purpose  in  both, 

*  thou  hast  possessed  my  reins,'  ver.  13.  O^Dp,  qnith^  spoken  of  herself 
»by  wisdom  personifying  Christ,  Prov.  viii.  22.  *  Jehovah  possessed  me 

*  033p,  qnni^  qdm^  before  his  works  of  old  j'  where  it  is  observable,  that 
in  the  Psalm,  the  LXX.  have  properly  translated  qnith^  ttcrnTM,  fron^ 
xTcufMtt^  *  to  possess  'y  but  in  Proverbs  have  rendered  qnm\  txrin  fity  from 
«Ti«Wy '  to  create,'  he  created  me,  which  was  greedily  laid  hold  of  by  the 
old  Arians,  who  knew  little  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

I  Heb.  X.  10. 
*  Se9  particularly  Lev*  xxii,  20— 25^ 
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were,  and  still  are,  of  precious  estimation,  '  fine 
'  gold,  beds  of  spices,  towers  ^of  perfumes,  beryls 
'  and  sapphires,  ivory  and  marble/  and  then  sum- 
ming up  all  with  this  rapturous  exclamation,  he  is 
altogether  lovely^  ^sneno  i*?5,  kelu  mechamdirfi,  totum 
ejus  desiderabilia,  '  the  whole  of  him  desireable/ 
'eX^  e7riBv(jLiec,  LXX.  '  the  desire  of  all  nations,'  *  fair- 
er than  the  children  of  men,*  as  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes him ',  and  as  an  old  legend  makes  Pilate,  or 
Publius  Lentulus,  describe  him,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  concerning  him.  I  know  there 
is  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  that  seems  to  deny  the  perso^ 
nal  beauty  of  Jesus  *, '  There  is  no  beauty  (rti<*TD,  me- 

*  racy  the  word  for  *  countenance*  in  our  1 5th  verse) 

*  that  we  should  desire  him/  But  this  may  be  only 
the  opinion  of  the  unbelievers,  of  whom  the  prophet 
yery  justly  complains,  and  could  be  shewn  not  to 
militate  against  the  church's  view  of  him,  as  agree- 
able to  the  picture  before  us,  that  he  is  altogether 
lovely.  Well  might  she  boast  of  him',  as  she 
does,  and  as  every  christian  may  joyfully  join  with 
her — *  This  is  my  Beloved^  and  this  is  my  friend^  0 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  /' 


^  Psalm  xlv.  *  Chap.  liii.  2» 

3  Psalm  xliv.  8. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Ver.  1  .''^Whither  is  thy  Beloved  gone,  O  thou  fairest 
arnong  women  ?  Whither  is  thy  Beloved  turned  aside, 
that  we  may  seek  hiyn  with  thee  ? 

THIS  corresponds  exactly  with  Haggai's  ^  de- 

*  sire  of  all  nations "/  and  with  Malachi's  *  Lord 
^  whom  ye  seek  */  realized  in  some  sort,  first  by 
the  parents  of  Jesus  seeking  him  ^  and  afterwards 
more  generally,  when  the  apostles  said  to  him  ♦, 

*  All  men  seek  thee/ 

Ver.  2. — My  beloved  is  gone  down  into  his  garden,  to 
the  beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to 
gather  lilies. 

How  came  she  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ?  She 
liad.been  wistfully  seeking  and  enquiring  about 
him  ;  but,  as  far  as  appears,  had  got  no  intelligence. 
The  literal  sense  here  points  out  no  sort  of  direc- 
tion. But  the  spiritual,  the  real  sense,  leads  to 
faith  and  hope,  and  gives  them  for  instructors.  The 

ac- 

«  Chap.  ii.  7.  "  *  Chap.  iii.  i- 

3  St  Luke  ii.  44«-*48.  4  St  Mark  u  37. 
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account  given  of  this  employment  has  been  ex- 
plained already.  I  shall  only  observe  now,  that 
he  is  here  said  to  have  gone  down,  *^*^\  ird,  which  I 
would  think  relative  to  his  incarnation,  as  pointed 
to  under  the  same  word  in  other  places*.  *  Bow 
'  thy  heavens,  O  Lord,  and  "'"^f^,  tard,  come  down  *  ' 
— '  O  that  thou  wouldst  rent  the  heavens,  and  niT, 
*  irdth^  come  down  ^* 

Ver.  4. — Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzak, 
comely  as  Sei^usakin^  terrible  as  an  army  tmth  ban-^ 
ners. 

Here  we  meet  with  the  Beloved  again,  whether  in 
the  garden  or  not,  is  not  material,  all  full,  as  usual,  of 
love  and  complacency,  without  the  least  symptom  of 
upbraiding  for  former  neglect,  which  I  much  ques- 
tion if  any  heathen  songster  would  have  omitted ; 
but  introducing  himself  as  if  he  had  experienced 
no  unkrndness,  with  one  of  the  most  engaging  ad- 
dresses that  language  almost  could  furnish.  Beau- 
tiful as  Tirzah. — We  read  *  of  a  city  of  this  name, 
which  was  the  residence  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  till  Samaria  was 
built.  What  it  was  in  Solomon's  time  we  know 
not ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  that  in  complimenting  his 

fair 

I   Psalm  cxliv.  5.  a  Isaiah  Ixiv.  i. 

3  Where  any  verses  are  now  omitted,  the  reader  will  observe  that 
'^  they  have  been  noticed  before,  - 

4  I  Kings  xiv.  17. 
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fair  one,  he  would  have  put  it,  or  indeed  any  city 
whatever,  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  favourite  Je-^ 
rusalem,  which  was  so  far  superior  to  all  the  cities  of 
the  land,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  \of  the  whole  earth* 
The  LXX.  have  done  well  here,  and  given  both  a 
just  and  instructive  rendering  of  this  Tirzah,  KaA); « 
MS  Ev^oKioc.  The  word  is  a  Heemantic  derivative 
from  the  verb  Wi,  reze,  ^  voluit/  or  *  beneplacuit/ 
and  always  carries  the  idea  of  good  will,  good 
liking,  complacency,  and  acceptance,  and  is  most- 
ly predicated  of  God  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  its  corresponding  Greek,  svSoksm,  is  in  the 
New,  And  the  comparing  these  two  capital  words 
of  our  revelatioo-system,  as  mutually  explaining 
one  another,  will  not  only  illustrate  the  simile  be- 
fore us,  but  likewise  point  out  some  clear  traces  of 
the  happy  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  two 
constituent  parts  of  that  gracious  system  *.  In  adr 
dition  to  the  quotations  below,  I  shall  only  farther 
mention  what  is  recorded  by  the  Psalmist,  and  ap- 
plied by  the  apostle  *,  '  I  come  to  do,  l-^isn,  rezunka, 
VOL.  II.  2  L  thy 


I  Thus  Exod,  xxvHL  38.  *  that  they  may  be  (psc'ib,  Urezun)  ac* 

*  eepted  before  the  Lord,*  I«evtt.  u  4.  *  it  shall  be  (nS'ii,  nerexe)  ac- 

*  (T^pt^d  for  him  to  be  his  ^too^meiit/  pnd  in  many  other  places  in.  Le* 
riUicus  to  the  same  purpose.     Deut.  xxxiii.  16.  '  the  good  will  (refsun} 

*  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush.'     Ver.  23.  *  Kaphtali  satisfied  with 

*  (ref&un)  favour.'— (Compare  Isaiah  ix.  f,  StMatth.  iv.  15).  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  ^j*  *  the  Lord  thy  -God  (ire%e)  accept  thee.'  Isaiah  Ixi.  2.  (ap- 
plied by  our  Saviour  to  himself,  St  Lukeiv.  21.)  *  the  (rasua)  accep-* 

*  table  year  of  the  Lord.'  Haggai  i.  8.  *  build  the  house,  and  Qare^ie^ 
f  jfv9«»«0'#),  I  will  take  plcas^ure  in  it.' 

^  Psaloi  xl  7.  8.  Heb.  t*  9. 
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^  thy  will,  O  God/  In  fulfilment  of  which  typical 
prediction,  it  is  remarkable  how  repeatedly,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  he  puts  his  people  in  mind,  that  he 
was  come  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him. 
What  that  will  was,  St  Paul  tells  us,  where  he  says, 
'  that  by  it  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering 

*  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all '  ;*  a  busi- 
ness much  more  arduous  in  its  nature,  and  more 
extensive  in  its  design,  than  what  we  mean  by  do- 
ing '  the  will  of  God,'  as  signifying  what  we  call 

*  keeping  his  commandments  *.'  The  correspond- 
ing word,  sv^oKiot,  which  the  LXX,  here  present  to 
our  notice,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  car- 
ry the  same  grand  idea  that  rezun  does,  and  there- 
fore deserves  our  most  serious  attention.  *  My  be- 
^  loved  Son,  ^y  'm  sv^otc^o-oc,  in  whom  I  (have  been)  am 
^  (and  will  be)  well  pleased,*  is  a  well  known,  but 
perhaps  not  fully  understood,  or  not  properly  ap- 
plied passage.  There  is  a  text  in  the  same  evange- 
list ^  which  will  be  a  key  to  us,  '  Behold  my  ser- 
'  vant,  whom  I  have  chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom 
'  my  soul  (wvn,  rezthe,  Isa.  ev^oKw^f  Matth.)   is  well 

*  pleased/  The  *  Beloved,*  in  the  last  clause  here, 
is  certainly  the  same  with  the  chosen  '  servant  *  in 
the  first.  Obd  in  Isaiah,  Truig  in  Matthew,  and 
Matthew's  application  of  it  to  Christ  with  the 

word 

'  Hcb.  X.  10. 
«  I  would  ask  here,  whether  the  third  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prajcr 
may  not  have  a  look  towards  this  cardinal  point  of  the  christian's  coot- 
pass,  for  direction  both  in  faith  and  practice  ? 

3  St  Matth.  xii,  i8,  quoting  Isaiah  xlil.  i. 
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word  evSojoitrsy  which  the  LXX.  here  have  not,  clears 
up  what  it  is  that  the  baptismal  voice  points  to, 
even  under  the  word  w@^,  the  jrocig  xyaTrtir^,  beloved 
servant  %  which,  by  the  bye,  will  not  well  apply  to 
Deity.  •  That  passage  of  St  Paul,  which  I  have  so 
often  quoted,  will  be  of  use  here  to  shew  us  the  full 
force  of  this  notable  word.    /  Sacrifice  and  offe- 

*  ring,  owe  fjBsXfi(rccSj  thou  woilldst  not — In  ,burnt-of- 

*  ferings,  ow  bv^Krja-a^,  thou  hadst  no  pleasure.  Sacri- 
^  fices,  &c.  «?c  n^sKriiTu^f  «Sf  sv^oKtia-agf  thou  wouldst  not, 
'  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein/  He  joins  these 
two  together,  and  in  what  sense  he  does  so,  we 
learn  from  himself  in  another  place,  where  he  says*, 

*  xoTcc  Tviv  sv^Tuav  t8  .BsKfi[j(^T^9  according  to  the  good 
'  pleasure  of  his  will.'  And  again  S  *  fjivs-yj^icv  th  i&e- 
^  Kfjuon®''  KccTcc  TYiv  sv^Tuav,  the  mystery  of  his  will,  ac- 
^  cording  to  his  good  pleasure.*  -Our  apostle,  in 
one  place,  takes  this  word  to  himself  in  a  most  fer- 
vent and  affectionate  manner  *,  *  'yi  fji^v  svSoxioc  rng  xaf 

*  iiccg  fJLH^  my  heart's  desire,'  one  of  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions that  our  language  furnishes.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  the  mining  of  his  negative  argumenta- 
tion *  will  be,  that  the  sacrifices  he  alludes  to,  tho' 
of  divine  institution,  and  on  that  account  necessary 
for  a  while,  yet  were  not  the  fuSo^a,  the  acceptance, 
good  pleasure  or  heart's  desire ;  but  that  the  ^vSohjcc 
was  the  trw/^a  TcocrTi^Kriieyov,  the  prepared  body ;   and 

2  L  2  that 

X  See  St,  Matth,  vlii.  6.  8.  13.  w««$,  servant. 
^^Ephes.i.  5.     .  .3  Vcr.9,    ' 

4  Rom.  xviii.  i.  5  Heb,  x* 
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that  the  BeX^fM,  the  will,  done  by  him  who  c£ime^ 
was  TT^oc^o^oc  <rco{iM^,  the  offering  that  body.  This 
Opens  up  a  vast  extent  of  meanings  beyond  the  or* 
dinaty  idea  of  ^  pleasing  or  being  pleased/  in  our 
common  appUcation  of  it  to  one  another,  ot  even  to 
God,  which  is  for  the  most  part  expressed  by,  the 
verb  cc^eojcHv,  as  the  Concordances  will  discover* 
Indeed  this  blessed  New^Testaraent  wofd^  where  it 
is  spoken  of  Deity»  as  it  mostly  is,  seems  always  to 
have  an  aspect  to  the  incarnation>  either  as  typi-* 
fied  by  prefatory  preludes^  or  as  actually  acoom-' 
plished  :  And  for  want  of  carrying  this  extensive 
idea  along  with  us,  we  lose  much  of  that  comfort 
which  this  significant  word  is  designed  to  convey  to 
us.  For  instance,  in  the  baptismal  voice,  *  in  whom 
^  1  am  well  pleased,*  not  barely  declaring  his  being 
well  pleased  with,  or  fond  of  his  Son,  which,  though 
most  certainly  true,  is  couched  in  the  €tyanir^§f^  be* 
loved,  but  in  the  same  sense  with  what  I  taay  call 
St  Paul'^  commentary  \  ^  God  in  Christ  reconciling 
^  the  world  to .  himself  Thus  we  read  *  of  Jesus 
gaying, '  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 

*  thy  sight;'  which,  though  in  sofar  just>  i$  not  ex- 
pressive enough ;  for  literally  it  is,  ^  so  was  the 

*  ev^oKua  before  thee,  So  where  St  Paul  says  ^  *  It 
^  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  'vnsf  nc  iyhtudt^f  we  put 
in  *  his/  and  read  it  ^  of  his  good  pleasure,'  which 
Jias  been  construed  to  sigqify  his  absolute  sovereign- 

I  i  Cor,  V.  19,  ^  St  Mattb.  xi.  l6\ 

3  yhijip.  ii.  13, 
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ty,  in  dupp<!^rt  of  the  darlihg  tenet  of  the  Calvinistic 
school,  but  literally  it  meansi  because  of,  or  on 
account  of,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  fi^S^x/a.  Again, 
St  Paul  says,  ^  For  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in 
'  him  should  all  fulness  dwell '.'  So  we  read  it,  with 
what  I  have  no  scruple  to  call,  too  bold  an  inser- 
tion, '  the  Father,*  which  has  a  tendency  towards 
the  Arian  scheme  of  inferiority.      The  apostle's 

words  are,  'On  sv  aurco  si^oti^s  auv  to^it^j;^^*  luxTomi^rm, 

'  the  whole  fulness  was  pleased  to  dwell  in  him,'  as 
he  explains  himself  more  at  large  in  the^  next  chap- 
ter*, '  In  hira  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 

*  bodily/     And  in  the  great  angelic  hymn  ^  '  Glo* 

*  ry  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace.  Bin 
hxdcc  iv  exy&guToig^  good  will  towards  men  ;*  which,  by 
the  connexion  of  the  words,  and  position  of  the 
copulative,  may  be  (I  had  almost  said,  should  be) 
rendered,  *  The  et^ojuu  among  men  (like  St  John'3 

*  '€<nuiM(rev  ev  'nf/:.iy)  dwelt  among  us)  *,  is  glory  to  God; 

*  and  peace  to  earth/ 

Such  and  «o  grand  is  this  word  which  the  LXX< 
have  justly  found  corresponding  with  the  Tirzahj^ 
which  the  Beloved  here  applies  to  his  fair  one. 
Thou  art  beautiful ^  O  my  love,  cos  sv^otuoc,  ,as  the 
'  good  pleasure,'  which,  from  what  I  have  now  said, 
will  appear  to  the  church  the  most  beautiful  re^ 

semblance 

'  Col.  i.  19. 
^  V«r.  9,  3  St  Lttke  a.  «5»  * 

-     '    4  Cfaep.  i.  14*  * 
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semblance  that  she  could  wish  for.  And  here  I 
shall  only  offer  one  observation,  for  which  indeed, 
on  the  literal  plan  of  interpreting  the  Song,  there  is 
no  ground,  but  which  in  the  spiritual  sense,  and  ac- 
cording to  my  explanation,  will  appear  to  be  both 
natural  and  useful.  The  church,  we  see,  on  her 
recovery  from  her  lethargic  indifference  towards  her 
Beloved,  had  been  expressing  in  high  terms  of 
praise  her  admiration  of  the  various  members 
which  go  to  the  composition  of  a  body — of  that  bo- 
dy, which  was  prepared  to  be  the  '  offering  of  hfiv 
*  sanctification/  He  who  is  always  present  with 
his  church,  and  hears  the  most  se^cret  strains  of  her 
affectionate  praise,  takes  up  the  tune  on  her  owri 
key,  and  ushers  in  his  rapturous  commendatien 
with  reminding  her,  that  her  connexion  with  the 
object  of  her  admiration  is  the  source  of  all  the 
beauty  she  is  possessed  of — of  that  beauty  which 
'  the  king  has  such  pleasure  in '.'  I  hope  there  is 
no  harm  in  drawing  every  possible  inference,  how- 
ever far-fetched  ,in  some  people's  eyes,  to  magnify 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  and  the  wonderful  con- 
descension of  the  Beloved :  And  under  that  shel* 
ter  let  this  observation  pass. 

Comely  as  Jerusalem.  ^^Th\s  is  both  lofty  and 
plain.  ^  Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  thee, 
I  thou  city  of  God*.'      'The  joy  of  the  whole 

'  earth, 

t  PsElm  kIv:.  X2,  nt>\tfef  the  same  word  for  beauty  in  both  places. 

>  Psalm  hsxviu  3. 
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*  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  king  */    *  Jerusalem, 

*  a  city  at  unity  within  itself  */  Jerusalem  which  is 
^  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  allV 
^  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  hea- 
^*  venly  Jerusalem  */  These  encomiums  of  the  Psal- 
mist, and  the  typical  accommodation  of  the  a- 
postle,  will  both  iJlustrate  and  justify  this  branch 
of  description,  which  is  particularly  explained,  and, 
as  it  were,  referred  to  in  the  Apocalypt's  vision  *  of 
'  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 

*  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  a- 

*  domed  for  her  husband/  St  John  had  read  of  a ' 
bride  likened  to  a  Jerusalem  ;  he  now  sees  a  Jeru- 
salem likened  to  a  bride.  There  is  heavenly  direc- 
tion acknowledged  in  the  one  case ;  why  not  in  the 
other?  The  comparisons,  however  strange,  are  pa- 
rallel, and  seem  to  bespeak  the  same  author.  Ter-^ 
riblc  as  an  army  with  banners. — This  phrase  occurs 
again,  and  shall  be  afterwards  considered. 


Ver. 


^  Psalm  xlviii.  2. 

2  Psalm  cxxil,  throughout. 

3  Galat.  \v.  26. 

A  Heb.  xxi.  22.    . 
5  Rev.  XXI.  2, 
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Ver,  8..— 7%ere  are  threescore  queens ,  and  fourscore 
concubines,  and  virgins  without  number. 

Ver.  9. — My  doiye,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one,  she  is  the 
only  one  of  her  mother ;  she  is  the  choice  one  of  her 
that  bare  her ;  the  daughters  saw  her,  and  blessed 
her ;  yea^  the  queens  and  the  concubines,  and  they 
praised  her. 

Much  curious  enquiry  has  been  employed  to  find 
out  the  time  when  Solomon  could  speak  thus  of 
himself,  as  we  read  that  he  once  had  a  thousand 
such  as  are  here  described.  All  the  abettors  of  the 
literal  plan  assign  this  number  to  him  as  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  a  late  writer,  on  this  plan,  gives  us, 
in  his  paraphrase,  this  explanatory  enlargement, 

*  In  my  palace,  the  spoils  of  war  in  my  father's 

*  time,  the  purchase  of  my  treasure,  or  fallen  to 
^  me  as  my  regal  inheritance/  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  text  that  either  requires  or  countenances 
such  an  explanation.  It  seems  to  be  the  favourite 
style  with  Solomon,  to  sa}^  in  the  words  of  Agur ', 
'  There  are  three  things —  yea  four ;'  and  the  con- 
struction is  the  same  as  here,  Shashim  f^^f^,  eme^ 
in  the  Song,  Shalishe  ^'^^,  erne,  in  the  Proverbs. 
The  prophet  Amos,  long  after  this,  uses  the  same 
style,  *  For  three  transgressions,  and  for  fourV 
Our  old  way  of  numeration  by  scores,  which  our 
translators  generally  adopt,  keeps  up  the  similarity. 

There 

>  Prov.  XXX.  15.  18.  2t.  ^9. 
^  Ch.  i.  3. 6. 9.  xi.  13.     Chap.  ii.  i.  4.  6. 
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There  is  something  in  what  our  Saviour  says  to 
his  disciples ',  that  will  help  to  explain  the  indefi-  > 
Bite  nature  of  the  phrase,  and  seems  to  have  much 
the  same  view.  '  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the 
'things  which  ye  see;  for  I  tell  you  that  many 
'  prophets  and    kings  have  desired   to  see  those 

*  things  which  ye  see/  &c. .  Or,  if  this  shall  be 
thought  too  distant,  we  have  a  nearer  analogy, 
where  it  is  said  *,  /  Kings'  daughters  among  thine 
'  honourable  women;  upon  thy  right  hand  standeth 
'  the  queen  3/  '  the  virgins  that  follow  her — with 

*  joy  and  gladness  shall  enter  into  the  king's  par 

*  lace  :'  So  were  not  there  before,  *  as  spoilg  of  war,* 
but  attendants  on  the  queen  ;  which  can  admit  a 
spiritual  interpretation,  as  consistently,  more  so  in- 
deed, as  a  natural  one. 

My  dove^  my  undefiled,  is  one.  As  the  words 
stand — One  is  my  dove,  my  undefiled.  Undejiled  is 
loo  weak,  and  in  this  position  rather  harsh.  It  is 
'^non,  tamti,  from  tarn,  or  tamim,  *  perfect,*  tsXbioc  /^^, 
LXX.  perfecta  mea,  '  my  perfect  one  ;'  which  con- 
veys a  higher  idea  than  the  negative  undefiled  does. 

*  Be  ye  perfect  "*,'  &c.  In  application  of  all  this  to 
the  church,  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  a  great 
deal  of  congruity  ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  that  beautiful  panegyric  on  a  good 
wife,  which,  though  pertinent  enough  in  that  sense, 

VOL.  II.  2  m  is 

I  St  Lukex.  ^39  24.  >  Psalm  xlr.  9. 

3  Psalm  xlv.  14.  15*  4  St  Matth  v.  48* 
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is  equally  suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  spouse 
of  the  Song ',  *  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 

*  blessed ;  Ijer  husband   also,  and  he  praiseth  her ; 

*  mapy  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ex- 

*  cellest  them  all/  But  the  striking  feature  of  the 
picture  is  the  unity  or  oneness,  so  much  insisted 
on  *  ;  from  which  the  inference  is  easy,  that  one 
only  is,  or  can  be,  the  spouse  of  Christ ;  and  that 
the  queens  and  concubines,  however  virtuous  or 
feir,  the  various  forms  of  religion,  and  religious  or 
philosophic  sects,  have  no  title  to  this  dignity. 
They  are  indeed  brought  in  here,  admiring  and 
praising  the  One  Dove,  the  perfect  one  of  her  Belov- 
ed, contrary  to  subsequent  experience,  which  has 
seen  her  not  only  openly  persecuted  by  avowed 
enemies,  but  even,  in  these  latter  times,  slighted 
and  trampled  on  by  false  friends,  and  pierced 
through  with  deepest  sorrow  for  the  intended,  but 
impotent,  indignities  put, upon  the  Beloved  of  her 
souL    •  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true  ^V 

Ver.  10. — Who  is  she,  that  looketh  forth  as  the  mom" 
ingy  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners  f 

Of  all  the  charming  strokes  of  poetic  imagery  to 
be  met  with  in  this  admirable  poem,  the  description 
here  before  us  is  the  most  finely  picturesque.  The 

pa 

'  Prov.  xx»i.  28;  29.  s  Psalm,  cxxii.  3. 

3  Rev.  vh  19» 
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paraphraaer  I  have  so  often  quoted,  while  he  puts  this 
4)ue$tion  into  the  mouths  of  the  queens  and  concu- 
binesy  praising  her,  *  when  first  she  appeared  among 
'  theni^  and  saying.  Who  is  she,  &c.  ?  in  a  note  at 
the  foot  of  the  page^  gives  us  a  spiritual  explana- 
tion, which  he  borrows  from  Dr  Gill,  'Of  the 
^  morning,  moon,  and  sun,  as  referring  to  the  three 
^  states  of  the  church,  the  patriarchal,  the  dawfa, 
^  the  law,  a  light  reflected,  the  gospel,  the  sun  of 
'  righteousness/  This  is  certainly  a  just  observation; 
and  if  the  Song  is  to  be  spiritually  explained  in 
this  part,  why  not  through  the  whole  ?  The  three 
states,  or  three  ages  of  the  church,  are  a  division  of 
Jewish  original,  as  comprehending  the  several  pe^ 
riods  before  the  law,  under  the  law,  and  in  the 
age  of  Messiah ;  to  each  of  which,  their  doctors, 
before  Christ,  assigned  two  thousand  years  of  du- 
ration ;  but  since  his  time,  out  of  their  inveterate 
aversion  to  Christianity,  they  have- given  up  that 
calculation,  as  inconsistent  with  their  prejudices 
about  the  Messiah,  and  are  now  in  a  chaotic  statri, 
having  neither  the  moon  of  the  law,  nor  the  sun  of 
the  gospel  among  them.  The  writer  of  the  Son? 
was  a  Jew,  and  would  know  the  morning-state  by 
family  tradition,  and  the  moon-state  by  personal  ac- 
quaintance :  And  though  he  had  not  been  so  di- 
vinely taught  as  we  believe  he  was,  he  could,  from 
Moses,  and  from  his  father  David,  discover  the 
future  clearness  under  the  promised  prophet',  *  the 

2  M  2  ^  '  srreat 

'  Deut.  yviiL  ij. 
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^  great  one,  who  was  to  be  a  dight  to  the  Gentiles, 

*  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel ' ;'  '  to  the  in- 
'  tent,  that  unto  principalities  and  powers  in  hea- 
^  venly  places,  might  be  made  known  by  the  churchy 

*  the .  manifold  {7rohv7roiKi\@^,  variegated)  wisdom  of 
^  God  */  It  would  be  an  agreeable  employment  to  . 
examine  the  distinct  epithets  assigned  to  these  three 
states :  But,  when  the  general  point  of  application  is 
ascertained,  such  particulars  will  readily  occur  to 
any  one  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
the  trial, 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. — This  is  an- 
other of  those  bold  figures  which  exclude  the  lite- 
ral sense  altogether,  as  no  stretch  of  accommoda- 
tiou  can  adjust  it  to  the  beauty  and  comeliness  in 
the  preceding,  or  to  the  fairness  and  clearness  in  this 
present  verse,  As  an  army .n,^ Army  is  not  in  the 
text,  ,and  is  superfluous.  The  text  is  nn^aiii  nc^K, 
(lime  kenedgluth^  ^a/^/3^  'wj  rsTuyiieycKi,  LXX.  terribilis 
ut  castroruni  acies  ordinata,  Jerom.  The  Tsray/^f va/ 
of  the  LXX.  is  a  most  expressive  rendering;  and 
in  the  2d  chapter  of  Numbers,  the  great  key  of  in- 
.  terpretation  here,  they  always  render  the  same 
word  for  '  standard '  or  ^  banner,'  by  Tuy^t^^  fi^om 
which  use  of  the  word,  we  have  our  phrase  '  mili- 
-  ^  tary  tactics'  This  very  word  we  find  applied 
to  the  first  christian  church  pf  the  Gentiles  ^ — *  as 
^  many  as  were,  r^Tuyi^sm,  ordained/  Our  transla- 
tion 

I  St  Luke  11.32.  *  Ephes.  i!i.  10, 

3  Actsxlii,  48, 
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tion  of  the  parage,  *  as  many  as  were  ordained 

*  to  eternal  life  believed/  is  brought  forward  to 
countenance  that  side  of  the  question,  about  the 
extent  of  redemption,  which  the  Calvinistic  school 
has  espoused ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  both  Je- 
rbm  and  Pagninus  make  it  prse-ordihati,  fore-or- 
daj^ned.  There  is  no  such  idea  in  the  word  itself; 
and  from  the  peculiar  order  of  the  grammatical 
construction,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Greek  idi- 
om, it  might  as  properly  be  read,  '  As  many  as 
were,  Tfray/x^yo/,  ordained,  *  ordinati,    (not  in  the 

*  sense  of  decreeing,  much  less  fore-decreeing,  but) 
^  ordered,  ranked,  of  disposed,  believed  unto  eter« 
^  nal  life :'  Which  is  consonant  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  gospel-language,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  par- 
ticular context  on  that  remarkable  occasion '.  Un- 
der this  idea  of  order,  rank,  or  regularity,  under  the 
banner  of  her  Beloved,  the  spouse  here  is  said  to  be 
terrible,  the  invariable  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  riDW, 
aimehf  which  the  note  above-mentioned  says,  may 
be  referred  to  the  *  coming  with  Christ  at  the 

*  last  day,'  when,  as  our  Saviour  said  in  persQn  to 
the  then  church  *,  *  She  shall  sit  upon  thrones,  judg- 

*  ing  the  tribes  of  Israel ;'  and  according  to  St 
Paul's  declaration  ^,  *  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall 

judge 

<  St  Luke  will  explain  himself,  where  he  says,  in  the  ist  chapter  of 
his  gospel,  ver.  8.  *  In  the  order,  ly  tjj  t«J£<,  of  his  course  ;  and  St  Paul, 
much  to  the  same  purpose,  i  Cor.  xiv.  40.  *  Let  all  things  be  done, 

*  »«T«  Tctfiv,  according  to  order  ^*  as  he  had  told  them  before,  xi.  34, 

*  The  rest   will    I,  ^*«t«|«^«<,  set  in  order)    and,  more   appositely, 
I  Cor.  XV.  23.    *  Every  one,  iv  rv  iiiu  rxyfcetrif  in  his  own  proper  rank,* 

«  St  Matth,  xix.  28,  3  i  Cor,  vi,  j- 
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•jud^  angels?*  Allusive  to  this  maybe  that  of 
the  Psalmist  \  *  in  the  name  of  our  God,  we  will 

*  set  up  our  banners/  or  *  triumph/  as  it  is  in  the 
Prayer-Book  translation.  But  even  before  this 
truly  triumphant  state  of  the  church,  the  awful  epi^ 
thet  of  •  terrible*  will  be  found  to  belong  to  her  in 
what  is  called  her  militant  state,  when  we  consider 
the  high  powers  with  which  she  is  invested  *— 

*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
^  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
^  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  K  And  these 
powers,  as  necessary  to  her  very  existence,  we  find 
Very  early  claimed  and  exercised.  Not  to  insist 
t>n  miraculous  strokes  of  terror,  as  of  Peter  on  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  ^  and  of  Paul  on  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer ^  we  find  the  same  apostle  judging  and  passing 
isentence  on  the  incestuous  offender  ',  '  In  the  name 

*  of  our  Lord' Jesus  Christ,  and  with  his  power,  to 

*  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction 

*  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 

*  day  of  the  liord  •/    And  we  find  him  telling  Ti- 
jnbthy  what  he  had  done  to  Hymeneus  and  Alex- 
ander, *  whom/  he  says,  *  1  have  delivered  unto  Sa- 
^  tan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme  ^'     To  r 
isucb,  therefore,  as  have  a  due  sense  of  the  bles- 
jeings  to  be  obtained  in  the  unity  of  the  church, 

and. 

»  Psalm  XX.  5.  4  St  Matth.  xviii.  i8, 

3  Repeated  aad  explaiaed  St*  John  xx«  23. 
4  Acts  r.  5  Actg\iii; 

*  I  Cor.  V.  4.  J.  5P  I  Thn.  i.  20. 
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and  are  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  them ; 
and  such  must  be  thci  awful  sense  of  this  matter 
entertained  by  every  christian  who  values  his  cha- 
racter, the  church  will  certainly  appear  thus  far 
\  terrible/  in  the  disagreeable,  though  oflen  neces- 
sary, exercise  of  her  powers,  and  in  wielding  that 
rod,  with  which  St  Paul  threatens  the  Corinthians'. 
But  let  her  take  this  along  with  her,  that  she  is  on- 
ly terrible  as  here  described,  w^  rstocyiAsv^,  when 
drawn  up  in  due  order,  under  the  banner  of  heir 
captain,  and  acting  in  his  name,  by  his  authority^ 
and  according  to  his  injunctions :  Remembering 
still  her  own  experimental  description  of  the  ban- 
ner in  which  she  glories,  *  His  banner  over  me 

*  was  love ;'  and  keeping  in  view  that  part  of  cha- 
racter which  the  Psalmist  attributes  to  Adoni  J  ah  % 

*  There  is  mercy  with  thee,  therefore  thou  shalt  be 

*  feared/ 

Ver,  11.—/  went  down  to  the  garden  of  nuts,  to  see  the 
fruits  of  the  valley,  whether  the  vine  flourished,  and 
the  pomegranates  budded. 

* 

There  is  sufficient  ground,  both  from  ccmnexion 
and  the  form  of  expression  here,  to^  continue  the 
Beloved  as  speaker,  though  both  Jerom  and  the 
late  paraphrast  assign  it  to  the  spouse,  without  any 
possibility  of  either  explication  or  application.  In 
the  mouth  of  the  Beloved^^  there  is  an  appear- 
ance 

>  I  Cor.  It.  zu  s  Psabi  «nr,  4; 
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ance  of  propriety,  though  not  so  clear,  as  in  some 
of  the  former  parts.  Garden  of  nuts. — ^The  word 
for  nuts  is  W»,  aguz,  singular,  and  is  found  only 
here.  We  nieet  with  nuts  in  one  other  place/,  where 
the  word  is  D**^^,  bethnim,  plural.  Our  present 
word  therefore,  aguz,  may^  like  the  aphriun  and  thai- 
piutk,  which  have  occurred  already,  be  a  *  pro  re 

*  nata*  word  of  the  Poet's  own  invention,  for  some 
mystical  meaning,  to  be  sought  for  by  its  deriva* 
tion.  Now  there  is  a  simple  root,  Ti,  or  W,  gaz,  or 
gazz,   the  most   frequent  sense  of  which  is,  '  to 

*  idiave,'  '  to  shear  sheep  ;*  and  so  pur  word  •  from 
this  root,  with  the  passive  \  and  H  of  the  future,  as 
some  other  nouns  are  formed,  may  signify  *  tonden- 

*  dus,  to  be  shorn  (descendi  in  hortum  tondendus)  ; 
and  the  evangelical  prophet  will  point  out  the  ap- 
plication— *  As  a  sheep  before  the  shearers,  gazzi,  is 
'  dumb  * ;'  which  was  the  passage  that  converted 
the  Ethiopian  nobleman.  I  am  aware  of  an  objec- 
tion against  this  forced-like  interpretation,  from  the 
word  for  garden  being,  what  grammarians  call,  in 
regimine,  ri^^,  ganth,  so  not  admitting  the  Latin 
turn  which  I  have  given  to  it.  But  this  can  be  ea- 
sily solved,  by  changing  the  participle  into  a  par- 
ticipial noun,  '  descendi  in  hortum  tonsionis,  / 
went  down  to  the  garden  of  shearing ;  which  keepS' up 
the  idea,  and  is  no  way  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
the  language — To  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley. — Not 
very  likely,  one  should  think,  to  be  found  in  a  gar- 

,  den, 

I  Geif.  xlili.  xi.-^Nutsand  almonds.  s.  Isaiah  Itii.  7. 
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den,  nor  applicable  to  the  vine  and  pomegranate^ 
The  word  for  valley^  (for  which,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  valley,  there  is  another  word,  yoy,  omg  *J,  is  ^J, 
nahkl,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  ^  brook/  as  thfe 
luXX«  have  rendered  it  here,  «  x^f^??^i  ^^^  ^^ 
th»  sense  ma3r  be  explained  by  another  place  of 
scrrptm*^  (the  beat  explainer  of  itself}*, '  He  shall 
drink,  i%  %«/*a5f«r,  of  the  brook  in  the  way,'  un^ 
deniftbly  predicated  of  the  Beloved.  But  the  moat 
frequent  rendering  of  nahhl  is '  inheritance ;'  and  that 
toQ>  in  a  sacred  sense,  as  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  Gk>d*.  The  word  for  fruits,  "^i^,  abi,  occurs 
only  here,  and  in  the  book  of  Job  ^  where  it  is  abup 
his  greenness,  as  in  yeg6tation;  so  it  was  to  see  the 
verdure  of  the  inheritance  that  he  came  down,  ac- 
cerdmg  to  what  is  said'  by  Isaiah  ^  /  He  shall 
^  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,*  &c.~'  if  the  vine 
'  flourisheth/  The  church  is  often  represented 
im<(er  this  symbol  ^.  •  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
•  out  of  Egypt,"  and  ^, '  behold  and  visit  this  vine/ 
^  He  planted  hi«  vineyard  with  the  choicest  vine «/ 
Lay  ail  these  detached  passages  together,  and  it 
will  follow  of  course,  that  his  going  down  into  his 
humanity-state'  may  have  been  adumbrated  under 
these  figures:  And  the  same  maybe  said  of  the 
next  verse,  which  seems  to  have  a  particular 
connexion  with  this  one. 
VOL.  II.  2  N  Ver. 

<  See  above,  ch.  ii.  I.  >  Psalm  ex.  7. 

3  Psalm  u.  8.  xxviii.  9.  Ixxlv.  2.  Ixxiz.  i«  &c.        4  Ch.  vlii.  i3« 

5  Chap.  liii.  ii.  ^  Ps^lm  Ixzx.  8« 

7  Ver.  14.  *  Iiaiah  v«  2* 
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Ver.  12. — Or  ever  I  was  aware,  my  soul  made  me  like 

the  chariots  of  Amminadib. 

Literally,  /  did  not  know,  my  soul  placed  me  the 
chariots  of  Amminadib.  How  to  make  out  a  regular 
chain  of  interpretation  from  this  literal  translation, 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  Yet,  the  principal  words, 
when  analysed  and  compared,  may  lead  to  some 
pious  meditation,  w^hich  the  .  mind  may  conceive, 
but  cannot  properly  express.  The  key-word,  as  we 
.may  call  it,  is  S'^niMsj;,  omminadib,  of  which  the 
LXX.  Jerom,.  and  our  translators,  have  made  a  pro- 
per name,  Amminacjib,  and  our  marginal  rendering, 
which  is  generally  the  best,  calls  it,  '  my  willing 
'  people.'  The  noun  ^*»^,  nadab,  is  of  extensive  im- 
port, and  signifies  '  willing,  free,  liberal,  generous/ 
much  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  Latin,  *  generosus.* 
We  find  it  made  an  epithet  of  the  divine  spirit ', 
'  Stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit,'  which  the  LXX. 
have  rendered  'ayyf^ow^cw,  an5  Jerom,  to  the  same 
setise,  *  principali— -thy  ruling  princely  spirit.* 
Joined,  as  here,  with  taj;,  omm,  people,  we  meet 
with  it  very  early  in  that  famous  Song  of  Debo- 
rah*, and  gTeat  stress  laid  upon  it.  *  The  people 

*  willingly  offered  themselves,  the  governors  of  Is- 

*  nael  offered  themselves  willingly  among  the  peo- 
«  pie,'  DJ?  Sn^nK,  ethenedib  omm,  sK^o-ioca-Bnyou  ?<ocoy,  LXX. 
sponte,  propria  voluntate,  pbtulistis  vos,  Jerom. 
The  occasion  was  solemn  ;  and  had  been  perilous, 

and 

»  Psalm  li.  12.  «  Judges  v.  a.  9. 
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dud  the  muse  makes  this  act  of  the  ^  willing  peo- 
^  pie,'  a  fit  theme  for  praising  and  blessing  the  Lord/ 
We  find  it  next  promised  to  Christ ',  •  Thy  people 
'shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power/  which 
the  Prayer-Book  elegantly  paraphrases,  '  sha^U  of- 

*  fer  thee  freewill  offerings  in  the  day  of  thy  pow- 

*  er/  Indeed  there  is  no  trait  of  character  more  in- 
sisted on,  or  more  commended  in  scripture-style,- 
than  this  of'  willingness,*  as  implied  in  the  Hebretv 
hadib ;  and  nothing  more  blamed  and  lamented 
than  a  contrary  disposition.  Witness  the  Belov- 
ed's pathetic  expostulation  with  his  people  *,  *  How 
'  oft  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
* Tiou ova. ffiaKiftcrotxi^  and  y^  would  not?'  and  at  an- 
other time,  his  thus  personally  upbraiding  them  ^ 

*  Ye  will  not,  ov  BsJ^rsf  are  not  willing  to  come  to 
'  me,  that  ye  might  have  life/  The  other  leading 
word,  as  m  some  sort  of  connexion  with  Ammina- 
dib,  is  chariots,  trOVyo,  merkbuth,  from  rekb,  to  ride, 
a  word  fi*equent  in  scripture,  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  even  applied  to  God  *,  and  peculiarly  to 
Christ  ^  *  Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  truth/ 
&c, ;  and,  as  the  structure  of  that  wonderful  song 
of  Habakkuk  points  the  application,  *  that  thou 

*  didst  ride  upon  thy  horses,  and  thy  chariots  of  salf 
^  vation  ^. 

^n2  Ml/ 

I  Psalm  ex.  3.  «  St  Mat^h.  xxiil  37. 

3  J5t  John  V.  40*  4  Ps.  xviii.  ij«  Ixviii,  5.  xviii.  34, 

5  Psalm  xlv.  5.  ^  Ch.  Hi.  8. 
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« 

My  soul  made  me  /i^-^placed  me^  *^8^N^  nephfiJup 
niy  souU  the  affections^  emotioiM,  desires  of  the 
heart,  of  the  whole  frame^  and  which,  frond  the 
connexion  here,  may  pass  for  a  counterpart  to  the 
&ir  one's  repeated  appellation^  him  wham  my  soul 
hveth.  Something  like  this  was  predicted  of  him  \ 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  his  *  making  his  Soul 
\  an  ofiering  for  sin/  and  *  *  pouring  out  his  soul  an* 

*  to  death ;'  and  which  was  realized,  when  he  said'» 
^  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death/ 

Or  ever  I  tMs  eware-^^^^'^  *S  la  idotkU  tm  syw, 
]LiXX.  nescivi,  Jerom,  '  I  did  not  know/  What 
we  are  to  make  of  this  I  cannot  say,  unksa»  upon 
the  footing  of  the  explication  I  am  offering,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  refer  it  literally  to  the  childhood 
of  his  humanity-state,  as  if  meaning  to  express, 
that  the  ardency  of  his  soul  was  not  the  mere  re^ 
5ult  of  deliberative  knowledge,  or  of  that  wisdom 
in  which  he  advanced  as  well  as  in  stature  ^  but 
was  congenial  with  it,  and  originally  impressed 
upon  it ;  as  he  had  before  said  by  the  pen  of  his 
type  David,  *  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart,'  (marg. 

*  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels '  ')•  Now,  let  us  put  all 
this  together;  and,  though  we  should  not  be  able  to 
fix  any  particular  point  of  application,  there  will 
appear  in  general  a  hearty  desire  (it  is  the  Belov- 
ed's 

»  Isaiah  liii.  lO,  «  Vcr.  12: 

3  St  Mitth.  XXVI.  38.  4  Si  Luke  ii.  jii* 

S  Psalm  xl.  8. 


ed'8  own  expresiiion ')  to  employ  his  '  chariots  of 
ealvation/  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  prophet*« 
bold  metaphor,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  whose 
wills  his  powerful  grace  has  inclined  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  gospel ;  and  even,  as  it  were,  to  assign 
them  over  to  his '  willing  people,'  to  be  reckoned^ 
in  a  manner,  their  property.  *  Work  out,  Tiyv  'i^cmajv 
^  (TujTfj^txy,  vestrum  ipsorumsalutem,  your  own  sal- 
'  vation  •/    '  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you, 

•  both  to  will  and  to  do/ 

Wer.  13. ^^Return^  retupi,  O  Shulamite ;  return^  re- 
turn,  that  we  may  loo^  upon  thee.  What  will  ye  see 
in  the  Shulamite  ?  as  it  were  the  company  qf  two 
armies. 

This  seems  to  be  a  sudden  unconnected  start,  as 
we  might  call  it,  of  poetic  rapture ;  and  there  are 
many  such,  which  have  their  meaning  within  them- 
selves, independent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
context.  It  is  needless  to  be  enquiring  who  was  the 
speaker  here,  or  whither  the  fair  one  was  going 
when  she  was  thus  addressed.  Return,  0  Shula- 
mite, ri'^oVitm,  a  beautiful  inflection  from  Solomon^ 
given  to  the  church,  under  the  feminine  termina- 
tion as    a  woman,   the  name  of  Solomon,   like 

•  christian'  from  Christ.  •  To  him  that  overcometh 
'  will  I  give  a  new  name  written**—'  I  will  write 

•  upon  him  my  new  name  ^'  And  happy  were  it  for 

the 

<  StLoke  xxii.  15.  >  Rev.  ii.  17. 

3  Chap.  ili.  i2. 
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the  church,  both  in  her  collective  and  indivi- 
dual capacity,  if  she  carefully  and  constantly  re- 
membered her  being  the  Shulamite,  the  favou- 
rite of  her  Solomon,  and  were  thereby  induced  to 
act  up  to  the  full  import  of  that  name,  in  compli 
ance  with,  and  as  the  effect  of,  the  precious  legacy 
which  he  bequeathed  to.  her,  when  he  said  *,  *  Peace 

*  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.* 

Return  that  we  may  see  /Aee.— So  the  church  may 
be  seen,  consequently  must  be  a  visible  church. 
And  some  particular^  are  visible  too  about  her.  As 
it  were  a  company  of  txvo  armies ,  D^JHD  nTHjos^  kemehalt 
mahanirn:  This  rendering  of  ours,  two  armies, 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  trite  distinction  of 
church  *  militant  and  triumphant*  But  two  is  not 
in  the  text,  and  added  only  on  the  fancy  of  a  dual ' 
number  in  Hebrew,  as  there  is  in  Greek.  Thus 
in  Genesis  *,  where  we  first  meet  with  the  word 
mahanim,  we  read  it  mahanaim,  and  on  the  margin 
have  translated  it  *  two  hosts,  or  camps  •/  though 
there  might  be  found  in  the  same  chapter  the  nu- 
meral word  for  two  added,  shani  mahavuth,  '  two 
'  bands.'  It  was  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  that 
old  Jacob  called  a  famous  place  by  this  name  ^ 

*  The  angels  of  God  met  him  :  And,  when  he  saw 

*  them,  he  said,  This  is  God's  host,  and  he  called 

*  the  name  of  that  place  Mahanim ' — not  camps  or 

*   hosts, 

^  St  John  XIV.  27.  .      a  Ctap.  xxxii.  2. 

3  Gen.  xxKii.  t,  2. 
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•  .        •       .  ,  ' 

hosts,  neuter,  but  ^  encampers,*  active ;  in  allu- 
sion to  which,  the  Psalmist  tells  us",  *  The  angel 
^  of  the  Lord,  WH,  haneh,  encampeth  round  about 

*  them  that  fear  him/    But  this  is  not  the  first 
tinie  that  Jacob  was  blessed  with  such  a  vision:' 
For  long  befbre  this,  when  by  his  mother's  direc- 
tion •  he  fled  to  Haran,  for  fear  of  his  brother  Esau, 
we  read^  that '  at  a  certain  place  by  the  way,  he 

*  saw  in  his  sleep  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and 

*  the  top  of  it  reached  unto  heaven ;  and  behold  the 

*  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
*it:*  To  which,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  our  Saviour  looked  back,  when  he  said  to 
Philip  and  Nathanael  ♦,  •  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the 

*  heavens  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
'  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.'  Here  we 
have  the  same  wonderful  sight  described  in  the 
same  words,  and  consequently  with  the  same  view, 
pointing  out  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  ladder  of  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth.  It  was  at 
this  time,  and  under  the  impression  of  this  myste- 
rious exhibition,  with  all  the  gracious  circum- 
stances attending  it,  that  Jacob,  on  his  awaking  out 
of  sleep,  vowed  that  famous  vow  ^  which  has  been 
so  frequently  and  fervently  recommended  to  gene- 
ral imitation,  though  one  should  think,  not  upon 
quite  solid  ground^  either  from  the  construction  or 

nature 

'  Psalm  XX  XIV.  8.  >  Gen.  xkviu  43. 

3  Gen.  xxvilL  12.  4  St  John  i.  51. 

5  Gen«  xxviii*  20,  2i^;22« 
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QS^ture  Qf  it    *  If  God  will  be  with  i»e»  suad  will 

*  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  wiU  give 
^  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  jput  on,  so  that 

*  I  come  again  to  my  Father'!^  house  in  peace^  thiii 

*  the  Lord  shall  be  my  God/  Here  we  stop,  and 
take  Uns  to  be  the  matter  of  the  vow,  upon  U^e  con- 
ditioite  mentkxned,  which,  by  the  alternative  tf^ 
upon  their  failing,  annulled  the  obligation  pf  the 
vow.  Is  this  consistent  with  Jacob's  pi^y,  or  a 
pattern  fo?  its  to  follow,  to  be  bargaini^g,  as^  it 
lyere,  with  Jehovah?  Indeed  with  s^jch  as  think 
themselves  of  high  enough  rank  to  covenant  with 
their  Mak^,  such  freedom  of  language  might  pas$  % 
But  the  humble  christian  will  boggle  9t  it^  and  b^ 
more  inclined  to  adopt  Joshua's  unconditional  reso- 
lution \  '  As  for  me,  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 

*  Jehovah/  Besides  this  semblance  of  impropriety, 
it  appears  that,  in  these  patriarchal  times>  vowing 
always  implied  a  promise  to  give  something  to  Jeho- 
vah ;  as-is  plain  from  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
practice,  as  weH  as  frcnn  the  frequent  calls  upon  the 
people  to  pay  their  vows ;  and  is  in  fact  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  tho'  the  too  goon  inserting  the 
then^  which  there  is  no  ground  for  in  the  original,, 
keeps,  it  out  of  sight.  ^  If  God  wijil  be  with  me-^ 
'  and  if  Jehovah  will  be  my  God,  VS^Thvhh,  U  La^ 
'  leim,  for  Aleinif  God  to  me^    (Jacob  knew  well 

*  what  that  connexion  meant),  then  this  stone  shall 

*  be  God's  house  ;  and  of  all  that  thou  givest  me,  I 

'  will 
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*  will  surely  give  the. tenth  unto  thee/  This  shews 
the  matter  of  the  vow  in  its  proper  and  true 
light'. 

VOL.  II.  2  o  We 


I  As  this  latter  part  of  Jacobus  vow  has  been  made  much  of  in  the'  long 
agitated  controversy  about  tythes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  here  some 
scriptural  observations  upon  that  subject.  We  find  that,  at  this  time,  Je- 
hovah had  made  a  donation  to  Jacob  of  a  vast  tract  of  country,  (see  the 
map  of  it  Gen.  xv.  i8— 21.),  without  the  reservation  of  any  part  or  por-i 
tion,  but  all  and  whole  in  free  gift  to  him,  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  and 
had  further  promised  to  be  with  him>  [and  protect  him  in  all  his  ways, 
T. '13,  14,  15.  .In  grateful  return  for  these  undeserved  favours,  o£ 
which  he  always  retained  the  most  profound  sense,  Gen.  xxxii*  io» 
xlviii.  15,  1 6.  the  patriarch  binds  and  obliges  himself  to  make  full 
and  frank  cession  of  the  lenfb  part  back  to  the  gracious  donor,  to  be  at 
his  disposal  in  all  time  coming.  So  from  this  time,  and  by  this  deeiT, 
Jehovah,,  the^original  Lord  of  the  land,  became  proprietor  of  the  .tenth- ^ 
and  could,  by  this  newly  acquired  right,  settle  it  in  what  way,  and  upon 
whom  he  pleased.  Accordingly,  when  he  had  brought  Jacob's  posterity 
out  of  Egypt y  and  after  forty  years  trial  of  them  in  the  wilderness,  had 
settled  them  in  the  promised  land,  which  he  appointed  to  be  divided 
among  their  several  tribes  by  lot,  he  chose  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  himself, 
to  be  his  Priests,  in  room  of  the  first-born>  and  assigned  to  them,  in  that 
character,  the  tenib^  which  Jacob  had  given  back,  instead  of  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  would  have  fallen  to  them  by  lot.  Now  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  by  the  general  disposition  of  things  at  that  time,  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  now  become  the  clergy-part  of  the  nation,  had  an  antece- 
dent  title  to  their  twelfth  share  of  iht  land,  with  all  the  profits  arising 
from  it  J  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  Of  all 
this  their  sacred  destination  denuded  them  ^  and  it  was  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  even  necessary,  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
them,  as  an  equivalent  for  their  share  of  the  ground,  and  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  public  service.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  cause,  but  would  only  hint  to,  the  christian  clergy,  who  claim  the 
tenth  as  of  divine  right,  not  to  rest  their  claim  on  this  old  Levitical 
precedent,  unless  they  could  produce  the  same  titles  which,  we  see,  the 
Levites  in  their  lay-state  had,  to  the  greater  part  of  what  was  thus  al- 
lotted to  them.    .  «       ' 


\ 
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We  read  of  another  angelic  interference  that 
Jaeob  had ',  as  to  which,  Moses  says,  thftt  it  was 
a  *  man  *  that  appeared  to  him,  and  wrestled 
with  him.  The  prophet  says  it  was  an  angel. 
The  patriarch  himself  seems  to  have  viewed  the 
apparition  in  a  higher  light  than  either  man  or 
angel,  in  our  commorf  acceptation :  *  I  will  not 

*  kt  thee  go/  said  he»  *  except  thou  bless,  me ;  and 
^  he  blessed  him  there  * ;  and  Jacob  called  the 
'  name  of  the  place  Sk->»,  Peni-al^  (the  face  of  God), 

*  fox  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face:,  and  my  life  is. 

*  preserved/  Which  will  accouBt  fior,  and  viadi-* 
cate,  that  strange-sounding  expression  in  the  24th 
PsaJra,  *  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek 

*  thy  faec^  O  Jacob,'  which  the  LXX.  and  J^oim 
turn  into  ^  the  face  of  the  God  of  Jacob,*  and  t)ur 
margin,, '  tUy  face,  O  God  of  Jacob ;'  but  which,  from 

tbifs  Penial  app^ax^mce^  may  be  better  expressed 
(*9  such  apostrophes  are  frequent)  by  '  that  face 

*  which  thou,  O  Jacob,  saw  at  Peni-al,  and  rejoiced 
'  in  it.  So  true  is  the  observation  I  have  so  oftea 
m^e,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  made  too  often*, 
about  the  self-interpreting  sufficiency  of  the  Biblis. 
Now,  as  Jacob  is  acknowledged  to  have  beea  a  re- 
presentative, and  enskinent  type  of  the  church,  and 
as  in  that  capacity  he  was  blessed  with  these  vi- 
sions ot  sights  of  Ma/mnim^  we  may  now  find  out 
the  meaning  aiW  pertinency  of  the  allusion  before- 

us^ 

>  Gen.  xxxii.  24—30,  anJ  estplained  Hoseaku.  4.  5* 
<        ^  Compare  Heb.  vil,  7.  ^  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greatistJ 
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us,  in  the  long-continued  protection  and  support  of 
the  church,  under  the  many  pressures  and  dangers 
to  which  she  has  been  exposed  in  general,  and  our 
own  small  portion  of  her  in  particular,  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that,  according  to  a  common  phrase, 
there  certainly  is  a  visible  hand  of  Providence  in  it. 
May  we  not  observe  too,  that  I  may  let  no  apparent 
beauty  of  this  poem  pass  unnoticed,  a  striking  ana- 
logy*  or  similarity  of  idea  between  the  dagluth^ 

*  banners,*  in  the  4th  and  10th  verses,  and  the  ma- 
hanim,  '  encampers,'  here,  both  military  terms,  the 
one  clothing  her  with  terror — '  terrible  as  an  army 

*  with  banners,'  the  other  making  her  a  most  de- 
lightful object  to  look  at — Return,  Q  Shulapiite, 
that  we  may  look  upon  thee,  with  thy  heavenly  chorus  of 
Mahanim  about  thee  ? 


2  o  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VII. 


VeR.  l.-^IIow  beautiful  are  tht/t,  feet  with  shoes,  O 
prince's  daughter  ?  The  joints  of  thy  thighs  are  like 
jewels,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  a  cunning  work" 
?nan. 

In  the  first  five  verses  of  this  chapter,  we  have  a 
renewed  panegyric  on  the  fair  one's  beauty,  drawn 
from  several  of  the  bodily  members,  which  had  not 
been  brought  into  view  before;  and  we  find  her- 
iself  addressed  under  a  new  appellation,  S'^^J"ns,  bath- 
nadib,  prince's  daughter,  which  has  been  offered  as 
a  proof  of  her  being  the  Egyptian  bride^  or  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  ^^\^i prince,  in  this  sense,  is  not  the 
proper  sense  ofnadib,  as  I  have  shewn  already ;  and 
the  title  here  may  have  a  reference,  a  very  appa- 
rent one  indeed,  to  the  Ami-nadib,  the  willing  peo- 
ple above-mentioned.  '  How  beautiful  thy  feet, 
TDp,  pomik,  not  the  substance  .of  the  real  members, 
for  which  the  proper  word  is  '^T\,  regli,  but  S/ajSjj- 
/Lcara,  LXX,  gressus,  Jerora,  '  the  steps  of  the  feet 
*  in  motion,'  whence  it  is  often  used  to  denote 
times — repetition^  of  so  many  times,  like  the  regu- 
lar 
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lar  beating  of  hands  or  feet  in  music.  TVUh  shoes, 
0'>bj;to,  benolim;  this  part  of  dress,  though  now 
common,  and  even  vulgar,  among  us,  was  of  more 
honour  and  distinction  in  these  old  times,  and 
seems  to  have  peculiarly  belonged  to  such  as  came 
under  the  appellation  given  to  the  spouse  here,  to 
the  nadibim,  the  ingenui,  to  *  gentlemen,'  as  we 
might  say,  and  their  connexions.  Moses  makes 
them  a  part  of  the  patriarch  Asher's  blessing'.  Er 
zekiel  speaks  of  them  as  one  of  the  marks  of  ho- 
nour conferred  on  the  poor  outcast  foundling  * ; 
as  St  Luke  does  on  the  returning  prodigal  ^  And 
as  wearing  them  was  an  ornament  of  dignity,  so 
putting  them  off  was  an  act  of  humility  and  vene- 
ration, not  from  superstitious  invention,  but  from 
divine  command  *.  St  Paul  will  give  us  the  spiri- 
tual intendment  of  the  particular  beauty  here  de- 
scribed *,  '  Vour  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
'  the  gospel  of  peace.'  These  are  the  shoes  which 
adorn  the  church's  feet,  and  make  her  steps,  her 
p(;7w/,  beautiful  •  ;  and  thus  shod,  she  will  be  both 
inclined  and  enabled  to  *  turn  her  feet  to  the  divine 
^  testimonies  ^.'  But  there  is  likewise  another  sense 
in  which  this  mention  of  sho'fes  may  be  tal^en. 
There  is  a  strange  sort  of  declaration  in  two  of  the 

Psalms^ 

X  Deut.  xxxiii.  25.  '  Chap.  xvi.  ic. 

3  Chap.  XV.  22. 

4  Exodus  iii.  5.     Joshua  v.  15; 

3  EpheSi  vi.  15.  ^  Isaiah  lii.  7. 

7  Psalm  cxix.  $^, 
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Psalms ', '  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe/ 
which,  though  by  itself  it  may  carry  a  threatening 
idea,  yet,  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Psalm,  appears  to  have  a  more  &vourable  mean*- 
ing.  And  to  open  up  that  meaning,  We  have 
something  in  the  shqrt  but  afifecting  story  of  Rirth^ 
to  be  a  kind  of  key  to  us  *.  Plucking  off  the  shoe 
was  the  outward  symbol  of  redeeming  an  inhe- 
ritance^ in  which  sense,  the  speaker  in  the  Psalm^ 
who  seems  to  be  the  Beloved  of  the  Song,  may  use 
it  to  claim  his  right  of  redeeming  Edom  ' ;  and,  in 
the  same  sense,  there  is  no  harm,  I  hope,  in  ex*- 
pounding  it  here,  to  describe  the  spouse  under  this 
emblem  of  divine  original,  to  be '  the  redeemed  inr 
^  heritance  *  of  her  Beloved. 

The  joints  of  thy  thighs  Hie  jewels^  the  tmrk  cf  the 
hands  c^  a  cunning  workman.*^\i\s  part  of  the  de- 
scription, and  what  follows  in  the  next  verse,  are 
neither  of  easy,  nor  of  what  we  would  call  decent 
explication,  in  the  literal  sense:  In  the  spiritual 
sense,  there  is  nothing  of  indelicacy,  and  no  great 
difficulty.  Thy  thighs^  'Pi*^^  irkika,  as  belonging  to 
.our  spiritual  mother,  may  have  a  reference  to  the 

so- 


I  Psalm  Ix.  8.  and  cviii.  p. 

2  Chap.  tv.  7y  8.  compared  witb,  and  conform  to,  tfie  appouitment, 
Deut.  XXV.  5—10. 

3  tanK,  adum^  humanity,  human,  natui^^  '  who  will  lead  me  into  ^'• 
Jum  P  Ps.  lx«  9.  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  j^Jam  ?  Isaiah  Ixiii«  x. 
See  above^  p*  322. 
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solemnky  used  by  Abraham  %  and  afterwards  a* 
dopted  to  the  same  purpose  by  Jacob  *,  *  Put  thy 
^haiid  under   my  thighs    and  I  will  make  thee 

*  swcar^*  &a  Which  reference,  if  just,  would  be 
a  symbolical  reminding  us  of  the  sacred  engage- 
ments we  are  under  to  the  church,  and  of  her  hav- 
ing the  same  authority  over  us  that  Abraham  had 
over  his  steward,  or  Jacob  over  his  son  Joseph,  it 
may  likewise  have  a  retrospect  to  what  befel  her 
old  representative  Jacob,  in  his  divine  wrestling  ^ 
when  the  mighty  one,  with  whom  he  struggled, 

*  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  put  it  out  of 

*  joint ;'  And  to  this  touch,  which  had  such  an  ef- 
fect upon  Jacob,  there  is  something  in  the  descrip- 
tion before  us,  which,  when  properly  attended  to, 
seems  peculiarly  to  correspond.  The  work  of  the 
hands  cf  a  cunning  morkman.-^he  word  so  arbitra- 
rily rendered  cunning  workman^  is  jtJH,  amen,  which,  in 
all  the  many  places  where  it  occurs,  always  retains 
its  radical  idea  of  '  truth,  faithfulness,  and  certain- 
ty ♦/  Indeed  there  is  no  christian  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  import  of  this  Hebrew  word,  which 

every 

^  Gea»  xxiT.  2.  ^  Gen.  xlrii.  29. 

3>  Gen.  xxxii.  2j. 

4  I  have  gone  through  all  Calasio^s  cjuotatioits,  and  find  this  to  be 
invariably  the  case,  except  C^nt.  vii.  i.  *  opus  manuum  artificis/  Ro- 
bertson^s  Lexicon  makes  a  separate  sense  of  this  root,  iim^/7,  to  be  *  arti* 
*  fex,  opifcx,'  and  in  proof  of  it,  produces  Cant.  vii.  i.  Buxtorf  had 
done  the  same  before  him.  But  for  all  this  there  is  no  foundation,  and 
as  little  necessity.  We  read  of  a  time,  indeed,  when  cunning  workmen 
were  really  and  literally  employed,  £xod.  xxxt.  35.  where  the  word  i$ 
not  Mmen^  but  lXt;n,  hmhk. 
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every  European  language  has  made  its  own,  amen ; 
and  tjio*  we  had  not  had  Isaiah's  warrant  for  blessing 

*  and  swearing  by  p^  '^^^^f  Alei  amen,  the  God  of 

*  truth  \\  we  cannot  forget  who  it  is  that  takes  it  to 
himself* — *  Thus  saith  the  Amen,  the  true  and 

*  faithful  witness.' '  It  was  he  whose  hands,  if  we 
admit  the  prophet  Hosea  as  a  competent  interpre- 
ter, wrought  that  change  on  the  old  church's  thigh. 
It  is  he  who  forms  the  irkim,  '  thighs/  of  his  church, 
to  answer  all  the.  purposes,  metaphorical  or  emble- 
matical, to  which  scripture  applies  the  word  irk. 
For  besides  the  human  body,  we  find  it  applied  to 
many  other  things,  to  houses,  to  mountains,  to  ca- 
verns, and  to  nothing  more  frequently ~  than  the 
sacred  tabernacle  throughout  the  Books  of  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  where  we  read  sides.  Thus,  for  one 
instance,  we  read  of  the  sacrifice  being  killed  on 
'  the  side  (irk,  thighj  of  the  altar  northward  %  to 
which  Isaiah  alludes,  in  that  vaunting  speech  which' 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  as 
typifj^ing  antichrist  ^  •  I  will  sit  upon  the  moilnt  of 

*  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  (irkti,  thighs)  of  the 

*  north  ;'  whicli  Robertson's  Lexicon  quotes  Coccei- 
us  thus  expounding,  '  The  sides  of  the  north,  i.  e. 
'next  to.  the  altar,  between  God  dwelling  in  his 

•temple  and  the  people,  as  it  were  vicar  of  God, 

*  and  mediator 'between  God  and  men  ^' 

Ver. 

^  Isaiah  Ixv.  i5-  *  Rev.  HI.  14. 

3  Lcv'jt.  i.ii.  4  Isaiah  siv.  13. 

5  Compare  2  Thess.  ii«  4. 


Ve^.  2.^^Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet^  which 
wanteth  not  liquor ;  thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of  xvheat 
set  about  with  lilies. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  text  for  like — thy  navel  a 
gablet,  thy  belly  an  heap.  The  word  for  liquor  is  *0^ 
TJ^zg,  which  the  LXX,  have  rendered  xfa/xa,  and  our 
margin,  *  mixture/  And  here,  before  I  go  further, 
I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Jerom,  in  whose  time  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  H^i^uz  of  the  LXX.  was  in  use,  should  have 
dropt  it,  and  given  us  the  general  rendering,  pocu- 
lis,  *  cups  ;*  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  trans- 
lators, when  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  should  have 
again  brought  it  into  view,  even  upon  the  margin. 
Be  in  this  what  will,  the  spiritual  sense  here  is  so 
clear,  under  the  apparent  uncouthness  of  the  natu- 
ral one,  that  our  late  paraphraser  has  been  forced 
<o  take  notice  of  it,  and  I  shall  quote  his  very 
words  :  *  The  spirit,  as  represented  by  a  spring  of 
^  water,  is  said  to  flow  from  Christ ;  the  cup  of 

*  blessing  from  his  spouse,  the  church ;  and  that,  a 

*  mixed  cup,  in  opposition  to  the  clip  of  wrath, 
'  which  is  unmixed  *.  These  texts,  compared  with 
many  others,  shew  the  particular  reason  why 
these  things  are  mentioned  among  the  perfections 
of  the  bride  *.  To  strengthen  this  remark,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  word  ior  goblet,  p^, 
agn,  seems,  from  the  use  of  it,  to  have  belonged  to 

VOL.  II.  2  p  things 

*  Rev.  xiv.  10.  ^  O  si  sic  omnia  dixissct  I 
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things  sacred,  being  found  only  here,  and  in  two 
other  places,  where  it  is  said ',  *  Moses  took  of  the 
^  blood,  (which  he  calls  the  blood  of  the  covenant '), 
*  and  put  it  in  agnuth,  basons/  And  again,  in  Isaiah's 
mystical  prefiguration  of  Christ's  dignity,  under  the 
type  of  Eliakim  ^  '  the  glory  of  his  father's  house 
<  —the  vessels  of  agnuik,  cups ;'  which  rendering, 
had  it  been  retained  here,  would  have  been  more 
pointed  towards  the  spiritual  application.  The  na^ 
vel  too  ^  being  the  central  point  of  the  body,  whete 
we  are  told  a  rupture  or  wound  would  be  mortal, 
may  represent  the  middle  of  the  sacred  fabric,  where 
the  kramay  mixture,  is  prepared,  and  where,  in  times 
of  primitive  zeal,  it  was  never  *  wanting/ 

Thy  belly  a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies 

Jt  is  strange,  that  the  eye,  which  saw  spiritual 
^[neaning  in  the  firs|;  part,  did  not  see  it  here  too, 
where  it  is  equally^  if  not  more,  plain  and  obvious^ 
Of  wheat-^not  the  emblem  only,  but  the  very  sub- 
stance of  nourishment,  the  foundation  of  bread, 
the.staif  of  life,  of  bread,  which  both  naturally 
and  spiritually  '  strengthens  man's  heart  ^ :  And 
the  b^lly^  as  in  natur^,  the  concocter  and  distri- 
buter 

I  £xod.  xxiv.  6,  s  See  St  Matth.  xxvi.  28. 

3  Chap,  xxiu  24. 

4  Sec  Prov.  iii.  8.  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord-^health  to  thy  navel,^ 
And  £zek.  xvi.  4.  *  Thy  navel  was  not  cut,'  one  of  the  miseries  of  the 
wretched  foundling  of  human  nature. 

5  Psalm  giv.  15, 
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buter  of  nourishment  to  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  very  properly  and  consistently  invested  with 
that  office  here.  -  Set  about  with  lilies — '  rejoicings/ 
passive, '  rejoicers/  active,  about  the  precious  hoard 
that  presents  the  feast  of  joy.     It  certainly  cannot 
escape  the  attentive  reader,  how  frequently  and 
studiously,  as  it  were,  our  inspired  bard  entertains 
us  with  these  shoshannim, '  lilies/  not  as  '  emblems  of 
/  purity  and  perfection/  which  the  flower  does  not 
eminently  possess,  nor  the  name  signify^  nor  the 
humble  soul  pretend  to,  but  as  expressive  of  that 
spiritual,  that  only  real  joy,  which  mutually  subsists 
between  Christ  and  his  faithful  church ;  he  rejoic- 
ing over  her  to  do  her  good",  and  she   rejoic- 
ing in  him,  and  deriving  all  her  joy  from  him  *. 
The  Poet's  order  of  the  two  parts  of  our  spiritual 
nourishment,  like  that  of  the  Psalmist  %  will  cre- 
ate no  difficulty  to  the  christian  who  remembers 
St  Paul's  '  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless — the 
*  bread  which  we  break  *.'     Before  I  part  with  this 
verse,  1  shall,  to  silence,  if  not  satisfy,  the  profane 
scoffer,  observe,  that  I  think  I  see  in  these  three 
last  parts  of  the  description,  thighs,  navel,  belly, 
with  the  high  comparisons  both  of  ornament  and 
utility  severally  assigned  to  them,  something  that 
seems  at  least  to  correspond  with  St  Paul's  account 
of  the  matter,  *  Those  members  of  the  body  which 
•  '  we   think  to  be  less  honourable,    upon   them 

2  p  2  *  we 

I  Isaiah  Ixii.  j.  Ixv.  19. 
^  St  John  xvi.  22.  24.  3  Psalm  civ,  15. 

4  I  Cor,  X.  l6. 
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'  we  bestow  more  abundant  honour,  and  our  uii« 
'  toomely  parts  have  more  abundant  omielifless  *.' 

Ves.  3. — Thy  two  breasts  are  iike  two  ytnmg  roes  thst 

are  twins. 

Vfilt.  4.*— T%y  neck  is  as  a  tower  of  ivory.  [These 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  already.]  Thiwe^ 
eyes  like  the  fish-pools  in  HesMon,  by  the  gate  of 
Balkrdbbim ;  thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  <f  Lebanon, 
iooking  towards  Damascus. 

The  fair  one's  eyes  have  hitherto  been  compared 
to  Aove's  ejres.  Here  we  have  a  most  strange,  and 
almost  inexplicable  contexture.  Yet  a  minute  at- 
tention to,  and  analysis  of,  the  several  words,  may 
give  some  assistance.  The  great  stumbling-block 
is  from  ikiefi^h-poois.  A  beautiful  woroan's  eyes  to 
be  likened  to,  or  called  ^^A-/n7o/^,  has  an  odd  sound, 
and  will  never  pass  for  a  compliment.  The  He- 
brew word  is  tnvia,   barktith,  from  TO,  barak,  to 

0 

'  bless.'  There  are  indeed  some  tWo  or  three  places 
where  the  context  Jeads  to  '  pools  of  water ;'  but 
wby  specificaWy  fi^h'poo Is,  is  altogether  unaccount- 
able. In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  meet  with  an 
historical  anecdote,  which,  though  seemingly  of  no 
great  moment,  may  be  of  some  use  here  * — '  Caleb 
'  said  to  his  daughter.  What  wouldst  thou  ?  And 
'  she  said,  Give  me  a  *  blessing '  (Heb.  barkeh, 
^  LXX.  evXoyiocy,  Jerom,  *  benedictionem) ;  for  thou 

'  hast 

^  Cor.  xiL  23.  ^  Josh.  zr.  19. 


^  ba^  giTen  me  a  south  land,  give  me  aiso  'spritigs 

•  of  water  fgalth  mirttj.*  And  he  gave  ber  the  up- 
^  per  springs  and  the  nether  springs/  Here  we  eoc 
that,  both  Caleb  and  bis  daughter  looked  uponi 
.springs  of  water  as  a  blessing ;  as  in  these  early 
times,  springs  and  wells  of  water  were  of  high, 
indeed,  of  sacred  estimation.  And  it  is  after  thist 
perhaps  from  this  original,  that  we  find  the  woid 
harkuth  used,  as  I  said,  upw  and  then  to  signify 
Spools/  sometimes  by  ^itself,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  mim,  *  water  '.*  But  where  the  con- 
text does  not,  by  some  local  circumstance,  deter- 
mine the  sense  that  way,  it  were  better  to  retain 
the  radical  idea  of '  blessing/  Of  this  we  have  a 
notable  instance  in  the  84th  Psalm  *,  which  wfe 
read,  *  Who  passing  through  the  valldy  of  Bac^  \ 
^  make  it  a  well,  the  rain  also  filleth,  barkuth,  the 
Spools;'  which  Pagninus  makes  *  piscinas,  Jiskr 

*  pools.*      The  LXX.  have  it;  Kouyee^  evXoyias  Jft/<r«  V  ^0" 

lit^sTwv,  and  Jerom,  to  the  same  sense, '  etenim  bene- 
'  dictiones  dabit  legislator,  the  lawgiver  will  give 

•  blessings ;'  Arias  Montanus  has  it  *  benedictionibus 
'  operietur  docens,   the,  teacher  will  be  covered 

•  with  blessings  •/  differing  indeed  as  to  the  verb, 
Irut  agreeing  in  the  sense  of  *  blessing,'  which 
every  one  will  acknowledge  is  more  consonant  to, 
and  expressive  of,    the  design   of  this  beautiful 

Psalm, 

>  As  in  £cc1es.  Ii.  6.  Nabum  ii.  9. 

«  Vcr.  8. 
3  The  trajer  Book  ha«  it  <  misery.* 
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Psalm,  than  the  word  pooU :   And  had  the  term 

*  benedictiones,  blessings/  been  retained  here,  it 
would  have  made  the  comparison  fully  as  intelli- 
gible as  the  7?^A-jO(?o/^m  Heshbon"  These,  like  the 
chariots  of  Ammmadib,  may,  in  the  literal  accepta- 
tion, afford  room  for  ingenious,  conjecture,  but 
point  to  no  useful  meaning.  Heshbon,  I  know,  is 
the  name  of  a  city,  where  Sihon,  one  of  the  devote 
ed  heathen  kings  dwelt',  and  is  often  exhibited 
by  the  prophets  *,  as  an  object  of  wrath  and  pu- 
nishment, therefore  not  likely  to  furnish  our  poet 
with  a  proper  emblem  of  either  praise  or  instruc- 
tion, whether  it  had  i\ne  fish-pools  or  not.  We  must 
therefore  deal  with  it,  as  we  did  with  Tirzah^  take 
it  out  of  its  local  character,  and  examine  it  in  its 
derivative  one.  Its  root  is  ^t^n,  hashb,  which,  in  all 
the  places  where  it  occurs,  and  it  occurs  in  a  great 
many,  always  conveys  the  sense  of '  cogitare,  deli- 
'  berare,  ratiocinari,  reputare,  thinking,  contriving, 
^  reckoning.*  It  is  the  word  used  through  the 
whole  book  of  Exodus,  to  express  both  the  work- 
men and  work  of  the  tabernacle,  which  we  read 

*  cunning.*     It  is  used  to  signify  ^  self-examina- 

*  tion  3/  <  I  thought  upon  hashbti,  my  ways,'  &c,. 
Imputation  of  something  ^  '  Counted  to  him,  hashb, 

*  for  righteousness.*  It  is  applied  to  either  good 
or  bad  designs  ^  '  Ye  thought,  hashbtem,  evil  a- 

*  gainst 

>  Numb.  xxi.  34. 
«  Isaiah  xv.  xvl.  Jerem,  xlviii.  xlix,  3  Psalm  cxix.  59. 

4  Gen.  xv.  6.  Psalm  c^.  31.  5  Gen.  1,  20. 
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'gainst  me^  but  God,  hashbu  meant  it  for  good/ 
The  Rabbins,  in  theit  writings,  use  it,  hashbon^  to 
denote  what  they  call '  philosophy/     So  extensive 
is  its  application,  but  all  with  the  same  radical 
idea  and  to  the  same  meaning.     There  is  however  . 
an  addition  here,  by  way  of  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  of  these  Jish-pools — by  the  gate 
df  Bathrabbiniy  which  we  are  told,  from  a  passage 
in  Jeremiah ",  but  without  any  authority,  was  the 
name  of  a  gate  in  the  city  of  Ileshbon,  leading  to 
Rabbath.      The  old  versions  have  translated  this 
word  caviD,  Bathrabbim,  which  our's  retains  as  a 
proper  name.     The  LXX.  make  it  Bvyar^  mWujy, 
Jerom,  *  filise  multitudinis,  daughter  of  the  many/ 
*  or  multitude ;'  Arias  Montanus  and  Marius  Ca- 
lasio  have  it,   *  filia?  magnatum,  daughter  of  the 
'  great  ones.'     This  last  rendering  has  some  shew 
of  propriety,  which  the  other  has  not,  as  the  jab- 
bim  (plural  from  rab,  '  great  one,'  taken  notice  of 
above)  may  lead  the  mind  to  an  idea  of  high  im- 
port in  Christianity,  to  the  rabbim,  or  rubbim,  exhi- 
bited in  vision  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  under  fi- 
gures which,  he  says  *,  ne  knew  to  be  the  c/^e-rw- 
bim  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  apocalypt  St  John,  un- 
der the  same  figures,  and  to  the  same  purpose '. 
In  this  view,  which  could  be  confirmed  and  fully 
illustrated,  if  it  were  necessary,  or  this  a  proper 

place, 

X  Chap.  xlix.  3*  ^  Chap.  x.  20. 

3  Rev.  iv.  7.— EiWtlc  for  Triaity  Sunday, 
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place, '  daughter  of  the  great  oiies/  has  a  meaning 
analogous  to  the  Psalmist's '  *  gates  of  the  daughter 

*  of  Zion/  *  the  city  of  Melkrab,  the  great  king  V 

*  ¥^ho  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the 

*  dwellings  of  Jacob ' ;  and  which  gates  are  *  open 

*  continually  for  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles/  as 
predicted  by  Isaiah  ^  and  exhibited  to  St  Jolin  ^ 
In  theuwords  thus  analysed  and  compared,  we  have 
a  reference  to,  and  are  thereby  put  in  mind  of^ 
the  ingenious  work  of  the  tabernacle,  which  had 
an  ai^ct  forward  to  Christ^,  of  the  imputation  4>f 
something  to  us  for  our  benefit,  and  of  the  pro-* 
per  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  in  meditat- 
ing, or  self-examining,  all  connected  with  Zion,  the 
church,  and  introduced  with  the  direct  mention  of 

*  blessing/  How  to  accommodate  this  to  the  ey^s  is 
no  great  difficulty — '  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 

*  see  the  things  that  ye  see  */  is  a  warranted  ap* 
plication  :    Prophesied  of  before-hand  by  Isaiah  •, 

*  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salva* 

*  tion  of  our  God  /  Realized  to  good  old  Si- 
meon ^  *  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  / 
Explained  and  claimed  in  St  John  '*,  '  Your  father 
'  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it, 
^  and  was  glad  :'    To  be  therefore  daily  and  de* 

VQutljr 

s  Psa}m  ix.  14.  '  ^  Psalm  xlvlii*  3. 

3  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  i.  4  Chap.  Ix.  il.  14. 

5  Rev.  xxi.  25,  26.  ^  Heb.  ix.  throughout. 

7  St  Luke  z.  23. 

*  Ch,  xxxiii.  20.  XXXV.  2.  xl.  5.  xlix.  7.  and  more  pointedly,  lii.  8.  iq. 

9  St  Luke  ii,  30.  ^  Chap.  viii.  ^6. 
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voutly'^jirayied  for  by  the  church,  coUectiyely  and 
individoally,  with  the  Psalmkt  S  '  Open  thou  mine 

•  eyes,  that  I  may  dee  the  wondrous  things  of  thy 
^  law/  With  this  opeiiing,  fittings  and  strengthen- 
ing them  fbf  the  delightful  employment,  our  eyes 
will  be  barkuth,  ^  blessings '  to  us  indeed.  With- 
out such  direction,  our  most  industrious  researches, 
om  most  philosophic  mvestigations,  our  most  ex- 
tolled discoveries,  will  be,  if  not  a  curse,  at  best  but 
▼anity  and  confusion. 

Tk^  nose  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon^  looking  towards 

Damascus A  simile  this  of  no  easy  adjustment  in 

all  its  branches,  as  the  analytical  method,  which 
was  so  serviceable  in  the  former  part,  of  the  verse, 
is  not  so  here.  The  word  for  Damascus^  ftftn, 
dammesek,  though,  like  Heshbon,  the  name  of  a 
city,  is  neither  of  such  frequent  use  nor  certain  in- 
terpretation. As  a  city,  it  was  long  the  capital  of 
a  great  kingdom,  sometimes  in  amity,  but  more 
frequently  in  enmity,  with  the  people  of  God. 
And  we  find  it  held  forth,  like  Egypt  and  ^  Baby- 
Ion,  as, a  type  of  the  churches  enemies,  and  threat- 
ened accordingly  *,  *  The  burden  of  Damascus-i- 

•  behold  Damaiscus  is  taken  away  from  being  a 

•  city,*  &c.  And  again  ^  *  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in 
'  the  wall  of  Damascus,'  &c.  The  word  for  nose, 
i|»;  aph,  is  known  to  be  much  used  in  scripture,  to 

VOL.  n.  2a.  ,»ig- 

• 

I  Psalm  cxix.  i8.  '  Isaiah  xvii.  i. 

3-  Jercm*  xlix.  27. 
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signify  anger^  wrath,  &c. ;  and  the  word  f<»r  looking 
is  f^^,  zupheh,  (nmrsvoQv,  LXX.  which  implies  more 
than  barely  looking,  and  denotes .  *  looking  with 
'  care '  or  '  watching,'  aftd  may  be  employed  either 
in  a  friendly,  or  in  a  hurtful  sense,  as  by  the  Psal- 
mists, *  The  wicked,  zupheh,  watcheth  the  righteous, 
*  and  seeketh  to  slay  him/  So  here,  the  nose  look-^ 
ing  towards  Damascus,  which  construction  the  words 
will  bear,  may  mean  a  look  of  anger  directed  to 
that  hostile  quarter :  And,  to  remove  any  objection 
from  the  incongruity  of  attributing  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  the  fair  one,  let  it  be  remembered,  that, 
though  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  and  comely  as  Jerusalem, 
she  is  at  the  same  time  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners.  And  to  whom  shall  she  be  terrible  under  these 
banners  of  her  great  Captain,  but  to  his,  and  her 
avowed  enemies,  the  Damascuses  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  times  ?  But  as  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  every  thing  in  this  heavenly  song  of  loves  is 
designed  to  cpnvey  pleasant  ideas,  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  the  words  under  consideration  will  bear  a 
more  favourable  turn.  The  nose,  we  know,  is  the 
organ  of  smelling,  and  the  mentioning  it  here,  in 
apposition  to  Lebanon,  the  hill  of  incense,  both  in 
signification  and  fact,  discovers  something  of  an 
analogy  that  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  well 
expressed.  This  look,  therefore,  from  the  tower  of 
Licbanon,  the  incense  tower,  towards  Damascus^ 
may  be  construed  in  a  favourable  sense,  as  a  look 

of 

*  '  P^lm  xxxyii.  32* 
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of  mercy  artd  kindness,  of  reconciliation  and  ac- 
ceptance:  Of  which  we  have  something  of  a  literal 
exemplification  in  St  Paul's  history,  which  tells  us' 
how  early  the  incense-look  towards  Damascus  had 
begun^  attd '  with  siich  success,,  as  provoked  the 
persecutors  at  Jerusalem '  to '  send  an  express  mes- 
senger to  piiit  a  stop  to  it^  but  in  vain  :  And,  as  we' 
have  scJen  her  made  a  general  type  for  ^wrath  and 
punishment.  Here  we  may  view  her  as  a  general 
type  for  love  and  blessing,  in  conformity  to,  and  in 
fulfilment  of,  the  gracious  prediction  by  Malachij^ 
the  last  of  the  prophets.*,  '  From  the  rising  of  the 

*  sun,  tor  the  going  down  ^of  the  same,  my  name 
*/shall be.  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  eve-» 

*  ry  place  mcen^^  shall  be' offered  uqto  riie,  and  a 

*  piure  offering — saith  the  Lord  of  hosts/ 


1 1 


V;br.  S.^^Thzne  head  upon  thee  like  Carmel,  and  the 
hair  of  thine  head  liki  purple  ;  the  king  is  held  in 
the  galleries. 

The  literal  sense  here  seems  to  have  the  advan- 
tagdover  the  spiritual ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  in- 
dtaace  of  such  an  advantage,  as  it  is  possible,  with 
the  usual  help  of  eastern  figures,  to  adjust  the  com- 
parison in  some  measure  to  the  head  and  hair  of  a 
fine  woman.  But,  according  to  my  spiritual  plan, 
a  material  question  immediately  arises — What,  or 
who,  is  the  church's  head  ?  Yet  let  us  try,  with  our 

2  o  2  scrip. 

>  AcUix.  a  Chap.  i.  ij. 


scripture-key,  to  open  qp  this  fmbhtag  1>fftDfi|i  of 
description,  so  as  to  accommodiite  it  to  that  QV^ 
tioQ,  Lite  CarmeL — ^This  is  a  word  pf  <iw^^v^bA^ 
importance,  both  literally  and  typically.  JLk^ralr 
ly,  ^  Mount  Carniel'  is  well  known,'  as  (la^iiig 
been  the  theatre  of  that .  famow  cosapetitioA  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Baal,  under  £l\|ah'&  diianage- 
ment,  which  had  such  ^  fatal  catastropl)e  &r  the 
Baalites'.  Typically,  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise,  and  blessing  promised  mWler  it  *^ 
^  the  glory  of  Lebianou'-'^fee  excellency  of  :€arm6l 

*  -rth^  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  eK()dlency/of  odr 
vGod.*  ' '  Yet  a  little  wh^e>  and  Lefajmon  eliall 
f  be  turned  jpto  Carmel,*  we  read  it  ^  itxkiXSA  field/ 
*.*  Until  the  spirit  be  poured  ctot  upon  ua&oin  on 
^  high,  and  the.  wilderness  he .  carmel^  fraitiiail  fiei^.^ 

*  *  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine 
'  heritage,  in  the  midst  of  Carmel,'  &c,  Desdla- 
tion  also  is  threatened  under  it^.*^'  a.  flame  shall 

*  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest,  andc^hlsCIdrfiiel, 
^  both  soul  and  body/     *  ^  Gladness  is  taken  away, 

*  and  joy  out  of  CaraaeJ/  ^  •  I  ijehald,  add  to  Car- 
^mel  was  a  wildernefS/  '  *  The  habitatioft  of  <^ 
^  sli^phef  ds  shall  mourn,  tibie  (op  of  Carmel  shall 
^  wither,'  3cc, 

X  I  Kings  xvlll.  9  Iwiati  xsxv,  a. 

3  Isaiah  xxix.  17*  4  Isaiah  xxxiL  15. 

5  Micah  viK  14.  ^  Isaiah  x.  i8. 

7  Compare  2  Kings  xix.  23*  Isaiah  xvi.  10. 
'  Jcrcm,  iv,  ^5,    ,  9  Amos  i.  z* 


.  We  shaU  see,  by  aad  by^  the  use  of  aU  this. 
!l^ut  theiia  a^e  two .  pardculanties,  wfakh  I  must 
first  take^  i^Qtice  ^f^  ti^  f^ave  the  way  for  my  xamt 
coo/dnsioiu    TAy  kmd  upm  t hce^  vy^oi^h^  Heh. 
^i  r€^  UQC  Ari^s  Modtaiiu^  super  te^  above,  orcr 
tbee'.      Th/Jktid  upon: thee ^  is  oot  quite  proper 
stUe;  ii|)ou  thy  o«ck,  or  thy  shoulders,  #ouldhaifie 
fiounded  better :  For  what  is  the  ttue  that  has  the 
h^  ^ppn  it  ?     The  hMnifahy  Aeorf,  ^Vi,  d^lt^  mfrr 
Yer,  osMBd  in  that  sense  but  here.    We  haire  the 
yefy  fKiHie  -.vord  again  in  th^  next. chapter \  'f  i¥ 
^fihe  be  4^t^  a  door ;'  which  'indeed  is  the  lisual^ 
I  might  hay2e,saidf  the  onlyt  rendering  of  it  e¥ery 
where  e\m^ .  A^d  here  1  qarniiiat  ibiit  remaark,  that  did 
currant  ^oprd  fyt  the  haior,  '''^, .  shor  ^  iSigni^  iike^ 
wise  u  'gate :'  A  remark  ^lediaps  of  little  iiio)iijent{ 
but  it  is  ci|r)otis^.and  therecisno  harnt  iu  making 
\i.    Th^  ifi^^  tbitrefbrei  iarthis  single  place,  HMUf 
s^ify  spm^^thiii^  abo9a(tthe  head^  6uch4His^ititB,>a 
*  fillet,'  which^  Buxtc»f  says,  ways  the  >  adnse:  that 
S(»He  put  upon  it,  a09d  is  indeed  more,  r^lalive  to 
(Mrgmm,  which  is  always)  fmrple,  tham  the  hait'caa 
DKell  be  said  to  be;  espeeiaUy  in  connexion;  with 
what  follows,  '  the  king  is  held  (iharg.  bocmd)  in 
^  the  galleries.'      This  in  our  Bibles  starilids  as  a 
sentence  by  itself,  and  passes  with  commeittators 
for  a  sudden  start  of  raptiwaus  exclainatiofi ;  but 
from  what  quarter,  oar  to  what  purpose,  they  are 

not 

X  As  above  cliap«  iv  4*  f  His  banner,  o/i^  oyer  me  ivaJB  love.* 
^  Ver.  9.  3  See  abon,  Clup.  iv..  z. 
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not  certaift.  Jerom  joins  it  to  what  goes  before, 
'  Sicut  purpura  regis,  vincta  canalibud,  as  the  king's 

•  purple  bound  in  canals  •/  which,  frdm  the  relation 
between  kings  and  purple,  may  give  some  idea, 
though,  (from  the  additional  circumstance,  not  & 
distinct  or  precise  one.  What  Jerom  calls  canals; 
and  wei  galleries,  the  LXX.  have!  7r»^^/xa/^,  courses. 
The  original  is  owm,  rethim^  which,  as  wejl  as 
here,  we  meet  with  in  Genesis  %  *  he  set  the  rods 

*  in  the  ^  gutters,'  berethhn,  Heb.  '  in  canalibu^,"^ 
Jerom  n^roic  Xrimi,  LXX. ;  and  again,  in  Exodus '; 
filled  the  '  troughs,*  r^^im;  and  no  where  else 
through  the  whole  Bible.  What  to'tnake  of  all 
thisis.nqt  an  easy  matter,  unless,  by  admitting  a 
very  sUpposeable  conjecture,  I  shall  call  it  nothing 
jnore,  that  this  word  r^/m,^  being  used  by  Moses, 
to  signify  *  gutters;'>br'* * 'troughs/  for  watering 
sheep, oand  applied  Tiere  to  the  BeloVed,  may,  in 
copjunction  with  what  goes  before,  be  a  picture, 
fthoughibutB  faint  one,  of  Him  in  his  double  atti- 
tude of.  King, » with  his  roj'^al  purple,  (dyed  gar- 
jnejitSj;  red  apparel)  ^  bmnd  and  obliged,  in  ternis  of 
the  eternal  covenant,  to  execute  the  gracious  offifce 
of  careful  shepherd,  *  leading  forth  his  flocks  by 
'  the  wat«rs  of  comfort  ^.'  In  this  view,  therefore,' 
and  upon  the  footing  of  Jerom's  version,  this 
verse  might  be  read,  as  1  hinted  above  about  the 
angelic  hymn,  *  The  king  held  (the  text  has  not  is  J 

in 

>  Chap.xxv.  38.  41.  «  Chap.  ii.  i6'i     ^ 

3  Isaiah  Ixiii.  J*  2*  4  Psalm  xxiii.!?. 
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\  in  the  galleries,  is  thy  cannel,  head,  with  all  the 
^  excellency  of  that  significant  embleiDi  and  adora-^ 
*  ed  with  his  tiara  of  purple/  &c. :  Which,  however 
fanciful  it  may  appear,  is  no  force  upon  the  words, 
and  neither  contrary  to  grammatical  construction, 
por  to  christian  doctrine,  as  being  an  enigmatical 
commentary  on  St  Paul's  clear  and  express  decla- 
ration ',  '  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
'even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church.*  If  so, 
let  me  ask.  Is  he  the  only  Head,  or  are  there  others 
besides  him? 

Ver.  Q.^^  How  fair,  and  how  pleasant  art  thou^  O  love, 

fori  delights  ! 

Here  we  have  the  elegant  description  fi'om  the 
first  verse  and  downward,  summed  up,  as  it  were, 
by  the  Beloved,  in  one  of  his  usual  raptures  of  com- 
placency and  praise,  which  needs  no  particular  ex- 
planation, only  to  regulate  the  meaning  of  delights, 
which  seems  to  be  somewhat  mistaken.  Our  read- 
ing pleasant  for  delights,  makes  her  the  actual  giver^ 
whereas  the  original,  B'^^i^na,  betonvgim,'  *  in  deli- 
'  ciis,  pleasant  in  delights,'  represents  her  as  a  hap- 
py receiver,  which  I  think  more  becoming  the 
church  than  the  other.  The  root  is  ^^,  ong, 
(whence  perhaps  our  word '  young'),  and,  as  a  verb, 
occurs  only  in  the  neutral  or  hithpahel  form,  ex- 
pressing an  inward  feeling  of  delight  derived  from 

some 

»  Ephcs,  V.  23. 
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some  other  objeet.    As  *,  '  delight  thyselC  ethmg, 

*  in,  *^,  upon  the  Lord ;'  and  *, '  the  meek  ghall  in- 
'  her  it  the  earth  ^,  vetongv,  and  shall  delight  them- 
'  selves  in  the  abtindanoe  of  peace;'  litevaUy, '  of 

*  mhkalwn,  upon  the  great  one,  prince  of  peace  ;'^ 
which,  to  the  christian  soul,  is  more  satisfectory^ 
and  more  eonsonafit  to  &ct«  The  Lexicons  tell  ns^ 
that  this  hitkpahet  verb  for  the  most  part  takes  the 
preposition  aU  upon,  '  delight  'themselves  upon ;' 
and  lience,  probably,  has  arisen  that  phrase  in  de* 
votional  style,  of  *  lying,  leaning,  resting;  upcm 
Christ,*  which,  however  abused  by  fanatics,  or  ri- 
diculed by  pbilo^phers,  has  a  most  expressive 
meaning,  and  is  warranted  by  scripture.  Our  pre- 
sent writer  countenances  it  in  the  next  chapter — 
•Who  is  this — leaning,  o4  upon  her  Beloved]?' 
And  ^  where  w^  read, '  Commit  thy  way  mito  the 
^  Lord,'  the  margin  has  tir  *  roll  thy  way  upon 
^  the  Lord/  This  lets  us  see  wlmt  and  whence  the 
delights  are,  which  make  the  &tir  one  so  pleasant 
in  and  to  herself  ^  the  excellencies  of  her  Beloved 
communicated  by  bimi  to  ber,  and  by  turn  com* 
mendedinher. 


VERr 


^  p92lm  xxxTik  4. 
2  Ver.  ii«  3^  Neweartb/  Isaiah  Ibcv.  17. 

4  Psalm  xxxvii.  5. 
5  *'  Quam  pulchruisti,  et  quam  dulcuisti,*  Ar«  Montanus* 


Yj&Jkn  7, ^rr^Thit  thy  Stature  is  like  to  apalm^tref,  avd 

thy  breasts  to  clusters  of  grapes. 

Veb.  8,-^J  wirf,  /  mil  go  up  to  the'  patmHree,  I  tdll 

take  hold  of  the  branches  thereof  . 

*  ■    ■ 

Lf  t  the  literal  sense  try  its  han^  here,  and  give 
OS  any  thing  consistent  or  instructive.  The  spiritu** 
^X  is  clear  and  striking.  Like  to  a  paim^tree, — ^  The 
^  righteoi^ shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree'.'  Thy 
stature,  V^tn^,  kufntkka*,  applied  by  EzekiePto  his 
parabolical  vine,  which  at  first  was  a  spreading 
vine  of  low  (kume)  *  stature/  but  became  after- 
wards ♦  gf  exalted  *  stature.*  /  will  go  up  to  the 
paint-tree,  I  will  take  hold  qf  the  branches  t hereof ^^ 
appreliendam  fructus  ejus,  Jerom;  explained  by 
St  Paul  ^  '  He  taketh  n6t  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the 
^  seed  of  Abraham  he  taketh  hold,'  eTriT^jjifBocvsTai,  ap** 
prehendit.  The  palm-tree  'of  the  Song,  to  which 
iftie  church,  rwon,  damthe,  is  likened  here,  (as  bet- 
fore  to  a  connexion  with  Pharaoh  *),  is  St  Paul's 
:*  seed  of  Abraham ;'  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious 
in  both  the  comparisons.  It  was  the  seed  of  Abra^- 
hara  that  were  the  drudges  in  Pharaoh's  charigt* 
It  is  the  seed  of  Abraham  (who  had  righteousnesp 
VOL.  II.  2  R  .  im^'- 

'  Psalm  xcH.   12.  *4f;  fotftif  LXX.  as  ^  pheenix,^  which  has  been 
thought  the  original  of  the  fable  about  the  bird  of  that  name. 

^  Compare  Ephes.  iy.  13. 

3  Chap.  xvii.  6.  4  Chap.  xix.  10. 

5  Heb.  ii.  16.  where  the  margin  gires  the  true  rendering. 

6  Chap.  L  9» 


\ 
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imputed  to  him)  that  shall  flourish  like  the  ptf/m* 
tree.  It  is  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
fakhfulj,  ivhom  the  Beloved  of  the  Song,  the  Jesus 
of  St  Paul,  takes  hold  of  in  all  its  branches,  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  meaning  that  the  apostle's 
words  will  bear,  ^  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  parti- 
cular notice  of  that  visible  peculiarity  of  style  with 
which  this  declaration  of  the  Beloved  is  introduced, 
/  said,  I  will  go  up^^I  will  take  hold,  not  to  be  met 
with  again  in  all  the  Poem  ;  but  exactly  similar  tp, 
and  corresponding  with,  the  Psalmist's  language ', 
*  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened— *then  said  I,  Lo,  I 
'  come.'  If  we  shall  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
Solomon  had  seen  this  piece  of  his  father's  compo- 
sition, which^  if  not  certain,  is  at  least  very  pro- 
'  bable,  it  will  be  no  great  stretch  tpxonclude,  that 
he  had  copied  this  bold  stroke  of  the  Psalm  into 
his  Song,  with  the  same  view,  and,  under  another 
figure,  to  the  same  purpose.  And.  as  he  wouM 
see,  that  his  father  could  not  speak  so  of  himself,  in 
his  natural  person,  which  in  this  instance  is  univer- 
sally allowed,  it  must  be  allowed  also,  that  Solomon 
speaks  not  this  of  himself);  or  in  his  own  natural 
person ;  consequently,  not  in  the  literal,  but  in  an 
emblematical  sense,  of  which  I  think  St  Paul  has 
given  us  a  satisfactory  explication,  at  least  till 
some  able  commentator  shall  produce  a  better* 


Ver. 


'  Ptalm  xl.  7. 
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Veb.  S.^Kmo  also  thy  breasts  shall  be  as  clustets  qf 

the  vote,  and  the  smell  of  thy  nose  like  apples. 
Ver.  9 And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  like  the  best  wine 

for  my  Beloved,  that  goeth  down  sweetly,  causing  the 

lips  4^  those  that  are  asleep  to. speak. 

This  fine  description,  in  all  its  parts,  we  see  by. 
the  connexion  shall  be,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
taking  hold;  and  gives  in  general  a  noble  idea  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  Which  the  church  derives 
from  .  that   wonderfully  important  circumstance. 
The  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse  has  been  con- 
sidered already,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  passages 
where  breasts,  wine,  and  apples,  have  occurred.     But 
what  to  make  of  this  ninth  verse  is  the  question.   It 
certainly  has  a  meaning,  and  a  lofty  one  too,  tho* 
perhaps  not  reached  by  expositors,  nor  agreed  in  by 
translators.    Attempts  have  been  made,  by  chang- 
ing some  of  the  capital  words,  on  the  riash,  but  too 
commott  supposition,  of  an  error  having,  as  thejr 
phrase  it,  crept  into  the  text,  to  force  some  kind  ot 
sense  upon  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  my  not  being  able  to  give  it  what 
I  would  think  a  proper  explanation ;  at  the  sam^ 
time  that  some  of  the  leading  words  present  some- 
thing to  my  mind,  which  I  cannot  well  express. 
Thus,  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  here,  points  to  the  same 
word  used  before',   '  His  mouth  is  most  sweet,' 

2r2  and 


I  Chap/i  V.  16, 


•  

and',  *  his  fruit  sweet  to  my  taste:  TheBdev^d  flOW 
returns  these  ))raises  to  his  fair  on^'s  mouth  ^  and, 
by  the  Ibng  deduction  that  foUowd  ill  this  diffigulf 
verse,  ^eem^'to  enlarge  upon  the  compliment  he 
had  paid  her  before  %  '  S\*reet  is  thy  vtHCe,'  4tad 
repeated ^  'Thy  speech  is  comely/  That  goeth 
duton  sweetly^  is  appliciable  (enough  to  gl>od  Wioi^^  but 
Bdt  agreeable  to  the  teHt— SB'^'IKW^  i^V],  eulk  lemkH^ 
ri?fi,^o^vdfAsv&^  eif  evBunrrcc^  IJ^X.  Vadens  ,&d  tectltu* 
dines,  Montanus;  lit^rally^  '  going  (qo  dv^hin 
'  the  Word)  to  the  upright  ^/  But  the  gr^at  diffi-* 
culty^in  the  way  of  a  clear  ^d  unexceptiofiablib 
interpretation,  is  the  position  ot  '*^'»^^^  fe  DUdi,  fw 
^  Bebued,  which  coining  frqm  the  Beloved's 
6tvn  mouth,  as  the  whole  of  the  vierse  certAijily  do^Si 
has  pozjsled  expositors  how  to  reconcile  it  ^ikhet  to 
grkmiiiar  or  propriety*  Yet  be^idbs  this^  I  find  ai^ 
other  word  of  doubtful  chairacter  where,  it  standsj^ 
tiie  Wotd  tovi,  dubb.  Which .  we  read  *  causing  to 
'  speak/  This  is  the  only  place  where  this  root  oc* 
<5uii9  in  the  verbal  form.  As  a  noun  it  is  .but  rarbi 
onl}^  in  nine  te:sits,  in  all  of  which  it  is  reodered 
♦  infamy,  evil  report,  slatider,'  &c.  The- vej^ons 
give  little  assistance  here ;  Arias  MontaUUis  has  it^ 

*  lo^ui^ 


^  Chap.  11.3,  *  Cha^.  ii.i4* 

3  Chap.  IV,  3, 

*  Chap.  i.  4,  *  The  upright,  misbn'm,  love  thee.*  See  what  is  said 
above  upon  that  verse,  where  there  is  mention  made  of  wiVr^,  and  the 
mentioning  it  here  may  have  a  reference  to  the  meaning  there,  so  that 
bpt\i  ma^  afford  a  mutual  illustration  of  each  other. 


\ 


*  IdqiiifeuniKAs  tobili  ao)PtokHtl«ffi^'ffOffi  whtoft  Mrs 

have  ttfefeli  a«r  ciUsing  iheiips  of  t/atnthtii  an'aUtvp 

Mispeak,  '^'e'XXX.  by  a  stMnge  turn  ^x«ivit^/Af^^^ 
%ia£^i  liov-  kttr  i5a«riy^  ^  ^ffiiiieilt  fbr  ftiy  lifte  attd 

*  teeth/  And  Jef©ffl>  by  one  equally  ds  gtmngi^,  •  vi- 

'  nwti  iSAgmm  dileolo  ifteo  ftd  potandum,  iabiidque 
'et  detitibiite  ilUtife  ad  i^Urtiinandiittl— Wifle  \*©ithy 

*  6f  rfiy  Bfel<ived  for  drinking,  atid  for  his  teeth  and 
'iips  to  fiimitiate  xipoti  'J'  All  seettiing  t6  titeg  thiff 
dtily  cince  Occurring  wotd  in  a  good  ^tk^^  S^tfieh  t& 
fiftfefef  afbitnAry.  Let  Ale,  after  stich^^iff*iteli«^/ 
httkard  k  reiiderihg  on  the  basis  of  its  c6tAttibh  &fc-* 
eeptatioh  in  a  bad  sense  -^'  Tlie  s|)eech  bf  the' 

*  ^hui^ch  flowing  in  love  td  the  upright,  but  tf  c^Vil 
^  report,^  oi^  slandered  by  the  lips  of  the  slfeepeV*.*^ 
It  is  well  ktibWti  what  opinion  Solomon,  in  his"]Prd^ 
vetbs,  Ibrm's  of  th6  slothful  or  stedpefs,  atiJ '  "ff hat 
dttett  he  lay*  lipon  the  tips,  for  either  a  good  6r  bad 
I^Urpo^;  From  all  this  together,  th^ro  arises  in 
my  mind,  a  meaning-  whfch  I  haVe  thus  fendea- 

roufed  to  p\tt  ittto  Words,  though  I  Will  not  risk  the 
attempt,  iil  which  others  have  failed,  of  fedlving  feve- 
ry  difficulty,  or  making  out  a  satisfactory  ekplaha- 
tion  of  this  mysterious  passage..^ QUod  intelligo 
adoro,  quod  non  intelligo  admiror. 


Ver.  10.*-,*/  am  my  Beloved's,  and  his  di^iVe  is  to- 

wartls  the.  - 


The  church  now,  after  such  strong  declarations 
of  affection  and  prais€>  b^aks  forth  into  her  former 

extatic 
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extatic  rapture  of  grateful  exultation,  I  am  thy  jBe-» 
loved* s^  with  this  new  addition  of  consolatory  as- 
surance, his  desire  is  towards  me — ^Vipe^  "hjf^  qU  teshr 
tigtu,  Heb.  w  f/^f  W  f x/s-fo^  aurpv,  LXX.  *  ad  me 

*  conversio  ejus,*  Jerom.  This  word  is  early,  mad^ 
use  of  by  Jehovah  himself,  on  a  most  solemn  occa- 
sion of  mercy  and  judgement  mingled  together  '— 
teshuqtaha,  *  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband/  in 
a  sen^  of  matrimonial  connexiop,  and  applicablie 
enough  to  the  use  of  it  before  us,  For  though, 
both  in  that  declaration  to  our  old  mother,  and  in  , 
the  amazingly  condescending  expostulation  with 
Cain,  where  this  word. is  used*,  *  Unto  thee  shall 

*  be  his  desire,'  there  is  certainly  an  intimation  of 
subjection  incompatible  in  the  present  case ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  such  an  intimation  does  not  lie 
4n,  nor  belong  to,  our  present  word,  but  is,distinct» 
ly  and  separately  expressed  by  the  direction  .l3|f 
'  rule '  in  the  context.  The  word  thenefore  is,  in, 
its  early  application,  highly  expressive  of  the 
church's  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Beloved's  at* 
tachment  to  her,  and  exactly  agreeable  to  the  figu- 
rative language  of  the  prophets  on  that  dejightful 
theme '.     Indeed,  on  the  hypothesis  which  some 

adopt, 


\  Gen.  iiil  i6»  i  -      «  Gen.  iv.  7. 

3  I  do  not  know,  if  it  shall  be  thouglit  material  to  ^ke  notice  of 
the  particular  force  of  the  preposition  here,  oli^  which  we  read,  '  to« 

*  wards  me.^     In  the  two  passages  from  Genesis,  the  preposition  i97>/« 

•  to,*  ad,  9r^»^,  LXX.     Here  it  is  0/,  *  over,  above,'  super,  tflri,  LXX. 
vjrhich  gives  a  bller  ide^  tl)an  *  towards,*  cofiFormable  ta  her  own  use  of 


I 
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adopt,  and  others  ridicule,  of  the  Hebrew  being 
an  ^  ideal  *  language,  and  retaining  more  or  less 
the  primary  sense  of  every  root  through  all  its  de- 
flexions, this  word  teshugt,  *  desire,"  in  its  applica- 
tion here,  presents  to  the  mind  sundry  ideas,  which, 
when  carried  up  to  spiritual  signification,  would  af- 
ford the  highest  relish  of  comfort  and  gratification 
to  the  pious  soul,  and  give  a  zest  to  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  '  desires '  that  the  animal  frame  is 
capable  of.  /  am  my  Beloved's,  and  his  desire  is  to- 
wards  me'  From  this  verse,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem,  is  a  mixed,  and  what  might  be  called  a 
familiar  conversation  between  the  fair  one  and  her 
Beloved,  in  termiS  indeed  of  apparently  secular  oc- 
<:upation,  but  such  as,  upon  minute  enquiry,  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  great  store  of  spiritual  mean- 
ing under  them. 

VeR.  11.— Come,  my  Beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the 

field,  let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

The  church  in  bold,  but  well  warranted  lan- 
guage of  ifftfmate  union,  as  just  before  expressed, 
by  her  warmly  soliciting  her  Beloved  to  some  par- 
ticular act  of  watchful  care  and  beneficence,  and 
to  allow  her  some  humble  share  in  it,  now  breaks 
out  into  this  invitation,  Let  us  gcrinto  the  field,  rriC^rr, 

ha- 


ll, chap.  ii.  4*  '  his  banner  over  me/  oii,  and  to  the  same  sense  Tvith 
Isaiah^s  application  of  it,  chap.  Ixii.  5.  '.  As  the  bridegroom  rejoictth 
.*  orer  the  bridci  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.^ 


kmhadfh*  \n  figrttm.  It  freqwndy  (iecur§,  9dA 
is  g^nemUy  «s(?d  to  d^ote  <  g^9n»d  under  cwU 
f  tiv^tioQ,'  <  «  (QuUivAJtod  Held,'  in  eppofiition  to 
*V*.  iVjr,  WPQ(i  PP  fo^est,  with  which  it  is  coice 
joined  in  myptit^l  deaeriptuin',  ^  the  fields  of 
'  the  wood/  •  In  this  sgn$e  tha  reference  is  obf 
vious,  as  pointing  to  the  Imppy  spot  under  spiritual 
cultivation,  but  stiU  needing  the  cultivator'^  eye  for 
its  further  improvement;  and  stated  here  as  in  difr 
tinetion  from  the  other  brabeh  of  the  call.  Let  us 
lodge  in  the  mHage$,tspiViTky  hkephrim.  The  root  i$ 
kephr,  a  word  of  much  use,  and  of  vast  import^noe, 
as  already  explained^.  Upon  what  grounds^  or  by 
what  authority,  translators  have  rendered  it  vilUigis, 
in  the  sense  we  put  upon  that  word,  does  not  appear. 
Calasio's  coneordanoe  produces  only  four  other 
places  where  it  is  thus  rendered. .  The  first  is;  in 
Joshua  ^  which  we  read  in  one  word,  Chephar-haa" 

momi,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  that  had  r»TW,  hat- 
ruth  ^  villages,  sp  not  likely  to  be  a  village  itself,  as 
Marius  translates  it.  We  meet  with  it  next  in  the 
singqlar  number  ♦,  ^rwi  Ts5,  kephr  hmm^  which  we 
read  '  country  villages ;'  as  iiktphr  stSlMbr  '  eouR- 
*  try,'  for  the  other  word,  pfr%u  i&  by  itself  twice 
used  for  villages*.    The  other  iVQ  places  where 

our 

I  Psalm  cxxxii.  6.  *  Chap.  i.  14.  : 

3  Chap,  xvlii.  24.  4  i  Sam.  vu  iS.  * 

5  Judges  V.  7.  II.  ' 

1  *  As  the  quotation  from  i  SBI9.  vi,  iS.  in  ^Q^x%^.o(xnj  ^nbjupt,  bftS 
brought  bto  view  the  faifttor/  of  the  PhiUslinp&  seg ding  hone  the  ark  ^i 
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our  y^ovd/kephrim  is  found  for  ^  villages/  are  in 
VOL.  II.  ^  s  the 


Gody  let  me  be  indulged  in  another  digression,  to  hint  something  which  t 
would  humbly  offer  as,  at  least,  a  possible  solution  of  perhaps  the  most 
plausible  objection  that  infidelity  has  to  throw  out  against  our  sacred 
books.  We  read«  that  at  this  time  the  Lord  was  angry  with  the  people 
of  Bethshemesh  for  looking  *  into  the  ark,'  and  smote  of  them  fifty 
'thousand,  and  threescore  and  ten  men.  Now,  says  the  infidel,  besides 
the  cruelty  of  such  a  prodigious  slaughter,  so  unlike  a  merciful  and  be- 
nevolent Being,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  could  be  so  many  men  itt 
Bethshemesh,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  to  be  a  place  of  much  note^ 
or  that  such  a  vast  multitude  either  could  or  would  have  looked  into  tho 
ark  at  one  time.  The  consequence  is  plain ;  but  the  whole  of  this 
formidable  objection  is  drawn  from  the  translations,  as  indeed  most,  i£ 
not  all,  of  the  cavils  of  the  infidels  are ;  for  they  do  not,  perhaps  dare 
not,  meddle  with  the  original.  The  Hebrew  |order  of  enttmeration, 
which  the  L^X-  and  Jerom  have  retained,  but  our  translators  have 
reversed,  will,  with  only  changing  the  position  of  one  single  letter,  give 
abetter  and  more  natural  account.  It  is  well  known,' that  for  a  long  time 
the  Hebrew  text  was  neither  broken  into  chapters  and  verses,  nor  in., 
to  such  marked  distinctions  of  sentences,  and  even  words,  as  our  present 
copies  bear.  This  numeration  in  Heb.  is,  V^H  *]hH  D^un^rr  W^H  ta^riiur, 
in  our  letters,  sboim  aisb  bmsbim  alp  aitby  literally  as  thus  distinguished, 
*  Seventy  persons,  fifty  thousand  persons  or  men :'  All  I  propose  there- 
fore is,  to  take  the  m  from  the  word  bmsbim  (which,  with  it,  is  '  fifty,*  , 
and  without  it,  *  five*),  and  prefix  it  to  the  next  word^^i^,  thus,  hmsbi\ 
malp  aisb^  which  will  make  the  whole  numeration  to  be,  ^  Septuaginta 
'  viros,  quinque  ex  mille  viris— seventy  men,  ^s^  out  of  a  thousand  men  ^* 
stating  this  last  number  as  explanatory  of  the  firs^  \  and  thereby  giving 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshemesh  to  be  fourteen 
thousand,  which  is  both  more  probable,  and  more  consonant  to  the  his- 
tory, as.  it  may  be  thought  these  seventy,  the  fives  of  every  thousand, 
who  were  thus  smitten,  had  been  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  so 
might  think  themselves  privileged  to  look  into  the  ark,  as  Uzzah  after- 
wards thought  he  was  to  touch  it,  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.),  and  was  in  like  man* 
ner  punished  for'his  forwardness.  I  am  warranted  in  this  use  of  the  pre- 
position D,  by  other  texts  where  we  meet  with  it  in  the  same,  sense,  as 
Numb.  xxxi«  5.  5  Out  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  -^  Job  ix«  3.  and 

zxxiii. 
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the  ftfbt  Chroftidfts '  dnd  Nelie!ini«k  *,*  bu*  WMiasi 
»ltf  absolute  necessity  for  ttiat  sense  from  *be  €dll- 
text.  However,  as  retaining  the  grand  idea  of 
*  atofiemem '  W  kephti  m  this  pitf <sfc,  tUs^  bef  6!?|eiet-^ 

^d  fo',  iis  feithef  too  refined  or  too  obscure' ;  aiid,  if 
we  must  take  it  in  its  rare  signification  of  *  viUages/ 
ds  distinct  frcrm  the  '  fifeW/  etfen  thf*  will  adtenl  a 
iH6*fe  cortgrabiTs^  intefpretdtio*tt  o^  thespifittTil  ^latt, 
thaii  it  can  dp  on  the  natural.  If  the  field,  shadah^ 
stand  as  I  hat^e  said  it  dOe»^  for  the  cultivated  pMrt^ 

which  hsid  beffeft  ifwig  tiridehr  th«  ^t«at  hflsbafldftiatt'S 

calf  e  ^  the  vitlage^^  veliifch  tlie  fair  one  wishes  her  J&e- 
loved  to  bless  with  his  presence  and  attention/ 
mpiy  roean  th^e  Mth^rto  neglected  parts,-  tifot  m 
fkt  mthiti  that  hdppy  palfe,  realized  ifi  Chfe  Acts  of 
tlie  Apostles  ^  wlien  they  said*^  ^JLo,  we  turn 
'  t6  the  Gentries/  Opj  srtitt  in  closer  stppositietl  to 
thfe  Iftfefal  §eh§e!  6f  tilM^eS,  villsfe,  p^gl  l^htti  \ve 
look  back  to  the  early  state  of  Christianity,  which 
began  at  first  in  great  cities,  JetnsAlem,  Antfoch, 
Utitiie;  8tc.  #hfcte  ift  a  sKott  tltit^  thete  tvfei'e  vds* 
riiimbters  of  cohverfs  and  settled  officers  appointecl, 

while 

3^^X111.  23.  '  One  ofy  among,  a  thousand  ^*  Eccles.  vii,  28.  ^  One  man 
'  among  a  thousand.'  What  I  thus  offer.  Is  not  altering  or  correcting  the 
text,  which  1  shall  never  attenlpt  j  it  is  only  correcting,  if  even  ttat, 
rabbins  and  translators,  wnicB,  in  sucn  an  easy  way,  and  with  such  a 
lai^dable  view,  will  t  hope  be  thought,  if  not  altogether  admissibki  at 
least  in  a  great  measure  excusable. 

«  Chap,  xxtii,  25.  *  Chap*  vi.  2. 

5  St  John  XV,  I.  4  Chaip.  Xi  45. 

S  Chap,  xiii,  46, 


vl»iVs  th^  ipagBnif  tiiae  idmbitaats  of  tfay^fiagj,  the 
justly  yil:la^^  either  remaiH^d  in  their  heathen^ 
fs^gBHif  iAjBLF](iJifdSS, .  xdr  vece  onl^^  vi5ite4  ^^  ^^^ 
^osptel  light  iEiow  and  dben,  and,  as  it  m&Q,  in  tran^ 
4Bitu ;  tin  in  process  of  time,  as  believers  inoreasqd 
in  them,  /they  te^  hy  degi'ees  ^anje  to  hare  the  face 
of  a  iggniar  ^ehqjrcjhL  amoag  them,  M^ith  bishops  ki 
some,  and  presbyters  in  all  of  them  :  And  then, 
dACQirding  tfi  the  &.ir  one's  soiieitation  be&re  us,  it 
Hiay  he  said,  th^t  her  3^1ov^.d  and  she  lodged, 
commorahaotijir,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  vil- 
lages, he  primarily  bestowing,  and  she  subordinate- 
ly  dispensiiig,  as  the  appoii^ted  steward  of  his 
mysteries,  the  blessings  pf  his  love,  and  theredby 
^^xteiMling  bis  salvation  to  the  ^nds  of  4he  ^arth ''. 

^  V^R,  l^^r^Let  us  gaf  up  early  to  tjie  vmeyards^  Ut 
m  s€j^  if  th£  vine  flourisbf  if  the  tinder  grape  op- 
ps«r,  exkd  the  pomegranate  bud  forth ;  tk^re  will  I 
gm  ilm  my  loms. 

The  ^xriiMfd  ^nsa  o^  tbas  v^rse  \&  elegant,  ai^d 
4<i^oy6]rs  itsejf  >iM\der  those  baaiutifiil  fig^ires,  the 
jBgQ^iof  of  jwhicb  has  been  already  shewn.  J 
Jfe^v^  /C«j}y  to  pli^rve  her^  that  happy  strain  of  uni- 
j^rmity^  which  )&  so  visible  in  the  sacred  language. 
jL^t  us  gfit  up  early,  ^H^^tifif  neshkivieh,  the  very  word 
ivhidat  the  prophet  Jeremiah  repeatedly  puts  into 
i^  JBeloved's  own  mouth — *  rising  up  early  and 

2  s  2  '  speak- 

>  isaiah  xiix.  6.  Acts  xHu  47. 
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^  speaking V  '  rising  up  early  and  sending*/  Isay, 
the  Beloved^s  own  mouthy  as  it  is  confessed  that  he 
was  the  speaker^  the  dabar^  the .  logos,  of  these  old 
times ;  and  the  sender  too,  as  the  connexion  of  his 
pathetic  expostulation  in  the  23d  chapter  of  St 
Matthew '  does  plainly  indicate-^/Aere  will  I  give 
fhee  mjf  loves,  the  offerings  of  my  grateful  heart 

Ver.  13 — -The  mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  mr 
gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits,  new  and  old, 
which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  O  my  Beloved, 

What  these  dudaim  really  are  (which  here  and 
in  Genesis*,  the  only  places  where  the  word  is 
found,  our  translators  have  rendered  mandrakes), 
is  not  agreed  upon  by  commentators,  and  perhaps 
never  wilK  From  the  use  made  of  them  in  Ge- 
nesis, which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  had  an  em- 
blematical view,  otherwise  I  cannot  think  that  such 
an  apparently  trifling  circumstance  would  have 
been  so  minutely  recorded ;  and,  from  the  spouse's 
mentioning  of  them  here,  in  reference  no  doubt  to 
the  value  that  the  two  old  mothers  of  the  holy 
seed  put  upon  them,  it  would  seem  the  word,  what- 
ever it  means,  has  a  near  relation  to  love,  as  its  for- 
mation  evidently  bears,  and,  by  what  we  read  of  it, 
to  connubial  love  in  particular,  of  which  the  happy 
soul  th^t  feels  with  the  spouse  here  may  have  a 

proper 

^  JereiQ.  vii»  13,  *  Chap.  vii.  25.  xxvi.  $}  &c. 

3  Vcr.  37,  4  Gen.  xxjt. 

♦ 
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proper  and  pleasant  idea,  but  which  I  am  confident 
no  language  but  the  Hebrew-  has  proper  words  to 
express. 

At  OUT  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits,  new 
and  old — ^The  margin  of  some  of  our  large  Bibles 
presents  us  with  a  New-Testament  key  to  this', 

*  Every  instructed  scribe — is  like  a  householder 
^  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 

*  and  old'  Fruits  is  an  addition ,  not  being  in  the 
text.  The  word  is  oniD,  magdim,  deliciae,  *  precious 
'  things/  much  used  by  Moses  in  his  blessing  of  Jo- 
^ph  *,  and  twice  before  in  this  Song  ^  pleasant  fruits, 
where  the  word  for  fruits,  pri,  is  added,  which  are 
all  the  places  where  the  simple  root  ?nagd  occurs. 
At  our  gates,  WTiro  hp^  ol  pathahinu,  f9r/  Bv^ig  \imqv, 
LXX.  super  ostiis  nostris,  Montanus  and  Calasio, 
'  above  our  doors,*  not  a  very  likely  place,  one 
should  think,  for  laying  up  or  hiding,  (as  the  word 
tzephnthi  *  radically  signifies)  pleasant  fruits.  The 
vrord  pat hahi  primarily  signifies  *  openings/  and  is 
often  joined  with  shor,  the  usual  word  for  gate  *;  as 
in  that  lofty  Psalm  ^  *  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye, 
shorim,  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors^. 

What 

<  St  Matth.  xiii.  52.  ^  Deut.  xxxiii.  13—16. 

3  Chap.  iv.  13. 16.  4  See  above,  chap.  ir.  x6. 

5  As  JeremJ.  15,  xxvi.  10.  xxxvi,  io«  *the  entry,'  marg. '  door  of 

*  tlie  gate,'  &c. 

*   •  xxiv.  7.  9. 

7  Patbabi  ouimy  Heb.  w^mw^nta,  LXX./  portae  etemales,' Jcrom^ 
^  fores  seculi,' Calasio* 


will  not  admit  the  common  meaning  pi)t  y|¥Hi 
'  everlasting/  neither  does  that  Hebrew  word, 
P^,  Quhfti  require  it,     It^  ourreQt  sigi»i^Q9,t;i(0n  is 

*  »g^/  corresponding  with  the  Qreek  «4«yj  a^<i  .l#- 
tin  ijeqijli^ijf),  ^d  whpp  yio|:  othpm^se  r^trijst^, 
is  ttwHJgbl,  <ev«n  by  Uje  B<»l^bin5  tj^ew?elves^  49  4le- 
j^ote  the  liays  *  of  I^f/^pswh.'  Jlff^  tjjrows  jigj^t  #p- 
^  the  Ps^J^^t's  *  i^vefi^tlfig  doprs  i'  ,and  it  w^pwld 
i»e  no  great  sifcretplj  to  S(^\f  <k§m  W  t^iat  |igl?t  |:p 
1^  fifitJf{ifum  of  (OWf  SoQg ;  in  wJm4»?  ffcp^^  thiey 
lir#  he?#  ponskkpe4  9&  prpp^riy  b^i^ging  *p  ttie 
JPteJovfB^,  tl*e  4^r/cii,,  by  vift^e  ^f  ^  4igiv^iijig 
lu^ioii^  i§  prfvijleg(ed  jto  da.\tf^  a  ccajamaiAity  *.  Iflus 
joferpretaitioi),  if  ^dmjtto},  p  cowonswt  tP  tije 
!6{||)tis1ffS  'preparatory'  lyarnipg',  *  The  jdng^op 

*  /9i  he^iyen.  js  9t  hvid,'  |the  jvuhahi  ^Im,  thp  *  ftge ' 
ipf  ^essial),  is  (Opening.  *  Bring  forth,  th^rjefpr^ie  *, 
'  {your  mdgdmt  delic^cips),  fruits  loeet  for  repen- 

*  tjWfie,  i4h>»5,  wprthy  c>f  the  ^PJpm^'s  .*<5ceptftp«?/ 


CliAp. 


'  Deut.  xxxiii.  15.  Hab.  lii.  6. 
«*  *  As  in  the  bed/  chap.  i.  16.  *  and  house,'  v.  17. 
3  JStWE^b.ia.a.  4  Ver.8. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


Ver.  1. — Othat  thou  weft  as  my  brother ^  that  sucked^ 
the  breasts  Qf  my  ntothet  /  when  I  should  find  thee 
without,  I  would  iiss  tfiet;  yea^  I  should  not  be 
despised. 

I  HAVE  alre^V  obserted  of  the  structure  of 
this  adihirhblfe  Pdeiii,  that  it  is  to  ho  purpose  to 
seeJk  for  stti^t  eoiinekion  of  parts  in  it,  arid  would. 
b6  doing  it  iiyustice  to  try  it  by  the  arbitrary  rules 
cf  modern  Criticism.  The  Terse  now  before  us  is  a 
proof  of  this.  To  What  time  or  circumstances  it 
may  he  a^usted>  we  need  not  enquire.  It  is  the 
r&pUii1[)us  dffusion  of  a  feeling  heart,  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  and,  in  her  own  emphatic  language, 
sick  of  latye.  An  ardent  wish  is  expressed  in  the 
sttorig  dtite  of  the  Hebrew  idiom-*- J/i  ithn^ '  Who 
*  will  gir^  me  V  A  wish,  too,  I  may  say,  she  has 
lived  to  ise0  accomplished,  according  to  the  a- 
postlfe's  argurbentation  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ".     Yet  in  the  nature  of  this  wish,  plain  and 

fervent 

%  Cb»p.  fi.  If,  12.  17. 
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* 

■ 

fervent  as  it  is,  there  is  something  not  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Beloved 
himself  had  before  this  vested  her  with  the  title  of 
sister  no  less  than  four  times,  and  had  thereby  de- 
clared himself  her  brother.  I  will  not  have  recourse 
here  to  what  the  late  paraphraser  calls '  •  the  little 

*  inconsistencies  of  the  bride's  speech,'  as  I  have 
hitherto  met  with  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  and 
therefore  believe  that  her  meaning  here  is  quite 
reconcileable  to  what  she  had  heard  before  from 
her  Beloved's  mouth,  and  well  suited  to  Her  con- 
sequent resolution,  which  our  version  reads  in 
what  grammarians  call  the  optative  mood,  but  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  simple  future,  without  our  addi- 
tional word  '  when,'  /  will  find  thee  without^  I  will 
Itiss  thee,  and  shall  not  be  despised.  She  had  before 
lamented,  that  when  she  sought  her  Beloved,  she 

found  him  not ;  now  she  has  no  such  fears,  nor  feels 
any  anxiety  on  that  score ;  but,  in  a  well-grounded 
confidence  of  finding  him  whenever  she  sought 
.  him,  declares  herself  ready  to  avow  her  love  by 
every  becoming  expression.  The  Beloved  had 
complained,  by  his  type  David  *,  that  *  they  who 
'saw  him,  behutz,  without,  conveyed  themselves 

*  from  him ;'  similar  to  the  charge  against  the  left-^ 
hand  company  in  St  Matthew  ^     The  spouse  here 
speaks  and  acts  in  a  quite  contrary  strain,  /  will 

find  thee,  behutz,  without,  I  will  kiss  thee — publicly- 


ac- 

r 


*  Page  151.  a  Psalm  xirxi.  13* 

3  Chap.  XXV.  42,  45.    i 
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a«kiiowtedg«,  and  rejmtte  in  thee  as  mine*,  without 
fear  or  rifik  of  being  despised  or  censured  for  being 
too  fiiTPrard :  An  «fiam|f)le  to  every  private  chris- 
tian^ who  in  the  cau^  of  religion  should  nei- 
ther be  afraid  nor  ashamed,  on  any  account,  open- 
ly to  projfesB  hk  love  of,  and  attachment  t6,  Christy 
remembering  the  h^avy  doom  pronounced  against 
such  fitbe  shame-^^  Whoi^oever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
'  me,  and  my  wo^ds,  6f  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
^  be  ashailied  when  he  eometh  in  his  glofy  *,*  &c. 

Wut.  ^^I  UMUld  lead  thee,  and  bring  thee  into  my 
mother' 6 house,  taho  would  instruct  me;  I  would  cause 
thee  to  drink  ^f  spiced  ce/me,  of  the  juic€  of  my  pome-^ 

■ 

grange.  • 

Here,  as  in  the  former  verse,  the  Hebrew  has 
all  in  the  future,  as  have  Jerom  and  the  LXX* 
/  wilt  lead,  &c. — Out  insertion  of  '  who>*  as  con- 
necting it  with  the  mothier,  is  not  necessary  in  the 
natural  sense,  and  gives  a  very  unfavourable  turn 
to  the  spiritual.  Marius  Calasio  and  Jerom  mate 
it  according  to  grammar,  without  the  relative, 
docebis  me,  thou  wilt  teach  me,  an  office  mor^  pro- 
per to,  an<l  more  efficacious  frorft,  the  Beloved, 
than  can  be  said  of  the  mother.  [The  rest  of  this 
v€fr9e  has  been  already  considered  ^,  as  ^ have  also 
-the  next  two  verses.}  '^ 

VOL.  II.  2t  Ver. 

<  *  m^l  At  SOQy'  Psalm  ik  X2. 
^  St  Luke  ix.  26,  3  On  cb.  iii*  4.  an4  Vti# 
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YfiR.  S.^^His  left  fiand  should  be  under  my  head^  and 

his  riglu  hand  should  embrace  me. . 

Ver.  4. — /  charge  you,  O  daughters  cf  Jerusalem, 
that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  please. 

Only  upon  this  last  verse,  I  would  now  observe, 
that  this  is  the  third  time  we  meet  with  this  solemn 
charge,  and  always  after  having  found  and  met 
with  her  Beloved.  And  as  I  own  myself  so  much 
an  admirer  of  this  Song  of  Songs,  as  to  believe 
every,  the  most  mhiute,  circumstance  about  it  to 
have  a  particular  design,  I  would  fain  think,  that 
this  observation,  trivial  as  some  may  think  it;  will 
at  least  be  of  use  to  justify  the  spiritual  application 
I  have  made  of  this  adjuration,  when  it  first  occur- 
red in  a  fuller  form. 

Ver,  5.^JVho  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilder-- 

ness,  leaning  upon  her  Beloved  J  ?    I  raised  thee  up 

under  the  apple-tree;  there  thy  mother  brought  thee 

forth,  there  she  brought  thee  forth  that  bare  thee. 
I 

The  first  part  of  this  verse,  which  our  Bibles 
inclose  in  a  parenthesis,  is  evidently  a  rapturous  ex- 
clamation  without  any  necessary  connexion,  and 
as  it  manifestly  indicates  a  change  of  the  speaker, 
we  may  take  it  as  a  beautiful  stroke  of  the  Poet^s 
own  pen,  describing,  as  in  vision,  the  spouse  in  a 
most  delightful  attitude,  ^  like  the  exhibition  he  had 
given  of  the  Beloved  in  the  3d  chapter — Who  is 
this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness,  &c.  leaning  on 

« 

her 
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her  Beloved?  The  word  for  leaning}  h  another  of 
the  words  in  this  Song,  which  are  not  found  any- 
where else;  but  by  its  position  here,  especiially 
with  the  preposition  o/,  *  upon/  can  have  no  other 
meaning  but  what  the  versions  have  given  it,  of 
leaning  upon,  guided  and  supported  by  her  Be-* 
loved,  in  her  weary  journey  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world :  Or  rather,  as  this,  though  certainly 
true,  does  not  answer  the  full  force  of  the  verb,  olehp 

*  cometh  up,*  we  must  extend  it  to  another  event, 
where  the  Beloved's  support  must  be  had,  and  is  in 
fact  promised — that  full  and  final  coming  up  firom 
the  wilderness  of  the  grave,  the  land  ctf  silence, 
where  all  thitigs  are  forgotten,  not  only  at  the  call 
of  the  Beloved, '  Come  ye  blessed,'  &q.  but  by  his 
very  personal  assistance-^^  I  will  come  again,  and, 
'  'TTupXvi^imt  'vjmc,  will  take  you  to  myself'  Tbi® 
gracious  promise,  thus  particularly  expressed,  when 
contemplated  in  all  its  extent,  would  do  much  to 
satisfy  the  pious  mind,  as  to  a  question  which,  I 
dare  say,  is  often  started.  How,  or  in  what  way, 
the  saints  shall,  or  can  go  to  heaven  at  last  ?     '  Go- 

*  ing  to  heaven,''is  a  familiar  way  of  speaking ;  and 
its  being  so  familiar,  I  suspect,  weakens  the  impor- 
tance of  what  it  means.  No  thought  can  be  more 
awful,  no  curiosity  more  commendable  ;  And  this 
curiosity  the  Beloved  has,  I  think,  abundantly  gra- 
tified by  the  above  declaration,  '  I  will  tal^e  you 
•;to  myself,*  into  his  arms,  as  it  were,  into  that  vast 
expanse  of  light  which  his  glorified  humanity  will 
then  have  concentered  in  itself;  and  which,  by  iU 

2x2  ifl- 
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Inherent  quality,  which  we  |K)w  call  elficttidty  % 
wiU^r  w«  amy  supposQi  be  pow^yl  er>o>ti;g[h  to  lift^ 
i»i)pport»  carry^  the  blessed  nailUons^  into  the  aeve^ 
ra)  ms^Dsion$  prepared  for  them.  And  tihus  will  he 
literally,  in  a  m^^oner^  answered  qih?  Po^'s  vi- 
sionary quQstion^  Who  U  this  that  cotnath.  up  frf^m 
th^  mldeme^f,  (the  tertpinwa  quo),  and^^'*  up. to 
btoven  (the  tt^rminus  ad  ({n^xpt)f  leaning  uponh^r 
BeiQv^d  f  The  other  clause  of  the  verae  is  neither 
80  eaay,  nor  bo  delightful,  J  raised  thee  up  under  the 
gpple^tree ;  there  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth  i  awi 
thea  follows,  as  we  read,  a  kind  of  tautology  un* 
worthy  of  a  Solomon's  pen,  she  that  bare  thet  brought 
theejarth.  The  adherers  to  the  liteml  wnse  have 
seen  the  im|>ropriety  of  women  of  quality  bearing 
their  children  under  tfees,  and  have  therefore  a^ 
dop^ed  another  of  the  senses,  of  the  root  *3Sr!^  habl, 
^  to.  pledge,'  *  thy  mother  pledged  thee  unto  me,' 
which  is  an  addition  to  the  text  necessary  for  their 
scheme.  Jerom  has  given  a  rendering  which  conveya 
a  ckifitinct  enough  idea,  '  Sub  arbore  malo  Buscitavi 
^  te,ibicorrupta  est  mater  tua,  ibiviolataestgenitrix 
^  tua— Under  the  apple-tree  I  have  raised  thee  up ; 

•  there  thy  mother  was  corrupted,  there  she  that 
^  bare  thee  was  violated/  Corrupting  is  a  very  fre- 
quent sense  of  habJ,  and  our  poet  has  umd  it  accord- 
ingly, where  he  says  *,  •  the  little  folates,  mehablm,. 

*  that  spoil  the  vines,  which  the  LXX*  and  Jerom 

have 

s  Compare  St  Luke  viii,  46.  ^  Virtue,  ivnmf4t$^  power  is  gone  oat  of  me.^ 

«  Chap^ii.  J  J, 
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haye  rendered  in  tbe  same  way.  But  there  is^an*  ob- 
jection to  Jerom's, translation,  especially  in  the  first 
part, '  thy  mother  was  corrupted/  that  it  is  not  con- 
silient with  gramnoatical  construction,  wbidi  can-* 
not  admit  this  passive  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  ori- 
ginal habit ka  amka.  However,  it  can  very  well  bear 
an  active  sense,  '  thy  mother  corrupted  thee ;'  and 
the  second  clause  may  stand,  as  Jerom  makes  it,  ild-- 
tika  hble^  'was  corrupted*/  This  rendering  by 
Jerom,  therefore,  (which  belongs  as  much  to  the 
vrjbtdAabl  as '  pledging '  does,  and  mu^^h  more  so 
than  our  *  bringing  forth/  for  which  it  is  never 
used  but  here),^  presents  to  our  minds  a  double  view 
of  humiliation  and  comfort,  and  carries  us  back 
to  the  early  period  of  human  nature,  corrupted  itl 
the  person,  and  by  the  fault  of,  the  original  mo-^ 
tb^r,  from  a  tree,  which  she  imagined  was  capable 
to  inspire  wisdom  *,  till  the  Beloved  was  pleased  to 
raise  her  up,  and  restore  her,  and  us  in  her,  to  the 
full  oijoyment  of  his  love  and  favour :  And  this 
short  sketch  of  Solomon's  may  pass  for  a  miniature 
picture  of  the  same  figure,  which  was  afterwards 
drawn  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  stronger  colour- 
ings, by  the  prophet  £zekiel  ^.  The  design  is  the 
same  in  both,  and  so  must  also  the  interpretation 
be,,  how;ever  mortifying  to  the  proud  conceits  of 
carnal  reason. 


Ver. 


<  Like  Job^s  rubi  hbk^  *  my  breath  is  corrupt,*  Job  zvil,  i, 
a  Gen.  iii.  6,  3  Chap.  xvL  3— IJ. 
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Ver.  6,^mm^et  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal 

upon  thine  arm. 

This  is  a  prayer  from  the  spouse  to  her  Beloved, 
from  the  church  to  Christ,  of  strong  emphasis, 
and  most  extensive  signification.  We  have  two 
texts  that  serve  to  shew  this  extent ;  one  is  in  Hag^ 
gai ',  ^  I  will  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  my  servant^ 
'  and  will  make  thee  as  a  signet,  (huthm, '  seal '),  for 

*  I  have  chosen  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts/  The 
other  text  is  in  Jeremiah  *,  '  As  I  live,  saith  tl^ 

*  Lord,  though  Coniah  were  the  signet  upon  ray 

*  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence/  These 
two  places  set  over  against  one  another,  the  one 
implying  a  high  privilege,  the  other  a  most  terrible 
degradation,  will  give  us  a  sufficient  idea  of  what  it 
is  that  the  church  here  prays  for  :  and  that  idea 
will  be  heightened  by  the  fervency  of  the  repeti- 
tion, and  that  too  in  different  terms.  As  a  seal  upon 
thine  heart — ^the  seat  of  inward  love  and  affection, 
in  the  first  place ;  as  a  seal  upon  thine  ar^n — the 
outward  demonstration    of  power,  *  thy  mighty 

*  stretched  out  arm/  so  frequently  occurring  thro* 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Well  may  the 
church  exult  in  this  dignified  situation.  But  let 
her  take  warning  from  Coniah,  and  compare  the 
sentence  against  him  with  the  apostle's  declara*' 
tion  S  *  The  just  man  shall  live  by  faith,  but  if 

'he 

»  Chap.  II.  23.  a  Chap.  xxH.  24. 

5  Hcb,  X.  38. 
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\  he  draw  back^  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
Vhim/ 

}fBR.6.'^Love  is  strong  as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as 
the  grave ;  ^  the  coals  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a 
most  vehement  fiame. 

Ver.  7.— Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  cam 
the  floods  drown  it ;  if  a  man  would  give  ail  the  sub" 
stance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be  con^ 
iemned. 

Here  we  "have,  from  the  spouse's  mouth,  a  mo&t 
admirably  expressive  panegyric  upon  Love,  quite 
beautiful  and  just  on  the  literal,  but  much  more  so 
on  the  spiritual,  plan.  Love  is  strong  as  death,  can 
conquer  that  king  of  terrors.  *  Peradventure,' says 
the  apostle ',  *  for  a  good  man  some  would  everi 

*  dare  to  die.* ,  And  a  greater  than  the  apostle  hath 
said,  *  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 

*  man .  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  *•'  But  all 
description,  or  commendation  of  love,  is  absorbed 
in  the  Beloved  disciple*s  three  words,  *  God  is 

*  love  3/  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  Experi- 
mentally true,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  the  miserable 
sufferers  under  it.  Spiritually,  it  is  predicated  of 
God,  Al  qna,  *  a  jealous  God  ♦,  and  of  Christ  ^ 

'  the 

I  Rom*  V*  7-  *  St  John  xv.  13. 

3  X  St.  John  ir.  8.  16.  4  Dcut.  r.  9,  &c. 

<5  PsaliB  laix.  9.  as  applied  St  John  ii.  17. 
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*  the  'Zeal^  ^naths  of  thy  hdtide  hath  eaten  me  up/ 
It  is  metaphorically  applied  by  St  Paul  to  him- 
self', '  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy, 
{Qsn  (iiXco, '  jealou8y  of  God),  for  I  have  espoused 

*  you  to  one  husband^  that  I  may  present  you 
'  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ ;'  exactly  on  the 
pkm,  and  in  the  terms  of  our  Song.  The  jea- 
lonsyy  ^naekf  here  characterized  by  the  sponise,  if 
spoken  of  herself,  will  raise  a  difficulty  as  to 
what  she  could  intend  by  it.  Could  she,  b&  she 
stood,  in  the  common  acceptation,  be  jealous  of 
her  Beknred  ?  To  this,  question,  so  natural,  and 
consequential,  I  have  no  scruple  to  answer,  that, 
though  she  might  not  be  airaid  o{  bis  fot^aking 
her,  or  casting  her  off,  yet  she  both  might  be, 
and  in  fact  was,  jealous  of  a  rival  in  Urn  affections. 
The  .spoose  in  the  Song  primarily  repre^i^t»  the 
then  church,  or,  in  modern  style,  the  Jewish 
church ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  proud  they 
were  of  their  priviieges,  an^i  how  jealous  of  any 
commxmi  cation  of  them  to  odiers.  Of  this,  we 
have  an  early  instance  in  the  history  of  Jacob, 
when  taken  in  a  typioil  view ;  and  if  not  in  that 
view,  1  do  not  see  what  great  concern  wt  howhsu- 
'days  hate  with  it.  Jacob  had  two  wiv^s,  sistens, 
Leah  and  Rachel ;  Rachel,  the  youngsest,  was  his 
jfevourite,  but  was  long  barren  */  And  after  Leah 
had  born  him  four  sons,  we  are  told  3,  that  *  Rachel 

*  envied  her  sifi*er,  i^^Y^fteqna,  f^^Xc^;(ri,  LKX.  *  was 

^jealous), 

1  2  Cor,  xi.  2.  >  Gen.  xxix,  jz.  3  Gen.  ssx.  i» 
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•jealous),  and  sh^ said  to  Jacob,  Give  me  children^ 

*  or  else  I  die.'  Here  was  jealousy,  as  the  phrase 
is,  with  a  witness,  coming  pretty  close  up  to  our 
present  description,  cruel,  (marg.  *  hard/  cracX?;^, 
LXX.  dura,  Jerom),  and  quite  analogous  to  an-^ 
other  piece  of  description  from  our  pqet's  pen% 

*  there  are  three  things,  yea  four,,  that  are  never 

*  satisfied,  the  grave,  and  the  barren  womb;*  &c* 
This  account  of  the  matter,  which  I  think  is  suf- 
ficiently warranted  by  scripture,  will  both  illustrate, 
and  be  illustrated  by,  two  texts  of  St  Paul's.  The 
one  ^  is  a  quotation  from  Moses ',  *  I  will  provoke 
^  them  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people.' 
The  other  is  an  argumentation  of  his  own  ^  '  But 

*  rather  through  their  fall,  salvation  is  come  to  the 
'  Gentiles,  for  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy.'  But 
there  is  a  part  of  the  description  here,  which  qalls 
for  a  particular  enquiry.  The  coals  thereof  are  a^als 
of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  ^fiarne.  Whether 
this  ghall  be  thought  to  connect  With  love  or  with 
jealousy,  it  will  be  found  of  strong  import,  and  the 
most 'oehement  flame,  which  is  a  paraphrase,  not  a 
translation,  will  correspond  to  either.  The  He^ 
brew  is  lYirsffbv,  fhelebthiek,  which  is  generally  read 
in  one  word,  but  is  visibly  by  grammar  two,  lebth 
(in  regimine,  from  lebj  Jah,  '  flame  of  God,  divine 

*  flame.'  It  would,  at  first  sight  indeed,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  jealousy,  being  the  branch  of  descrip- 
,  VOL,  II.  2  u  tion 

• 

«  Prov.  XXX.  15,  16.  *  Rom.  x.  19. 

3  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  4  Rom.  xi.  il# 
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tion  nearest  to  it ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  find 
^  fire  and  jealousy '  joined '  together  for  -  punish- 
ment '.  *  In .  the  fire  of  my  jealousy,  saith  the 
Lord ;'  which  in  the  next  verse  he  aggravates,  *  In 
'  my  jealousy,  and  in  my  fury/  And  so  likewise 
the  prophet  Zephaniah  *  speaks  of  '  the  fire  of 
'  God's  jealousy/  But  as  I. would  fain  remove  eve- 
ry idea  of  divine  fury  from  this  amiable  and  en- 
rapturing composition,,  where  the  context  does  not 
make  it  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  this  case  it 
does  not,  I  incline  rather  to  connect  this  addition- 
al clause  with  the  love  strong  as  deaths  raised  in  the 
heart  by  the  Ubth  Jahj  *  flame  of  God,'  as  Junius 
in  Robertson's  Lexicon,  on  the  root  leb,  expounds 
it, '  Which  God  by  the  most  powerful  light  of  his 
*  spirit,  kindle^  up  into  a  perpetual  continuance  ^' 
An^  this  connexion. is  confirmed  by  the  beautiful 
enlargement  contained  in  the  seventh  verse.  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it ;  manifestly  and  elegantly  alluding  to  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  water  for  quenching,  and,  as  we  say, 
drowning  out  fire.  Many  waters^  ettl  ca^o,  mini 
rabim,  *  great  waters,'  always  used  emblematically 
in  a  bad  sense  \     Let  St  Paul  apply  and  explain 

this. 


'  £zck.  sxxYi.  5.  ^  Cbap.  i.  18.  HI.  8. 

3  See  above  on  ch.  iii.  lo. 

4  See,  'inter  alia^  Psalm  xviii.  16.  xxxii.  6.  *  In  the  floods  (*1B1V, 
^  sbathaph^  our  word  for  •  drown  ')  of  great  waters,'  great  water  floods. 
Psalm  xciii.  4.  oxlir.  7^  &c.  •  Cannot^  arc  pot  able  to  quench,'  nia^b, 

L  lecabutbf 
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'this,  by  that  ttiumphant  persuasion  of  his  %  '  That 
'  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princip^ 

*  lities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 

*  come>  nor  heighth,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 

'  tur^,  (great  waters  nor  floods),  shall  be  able  to  se-  ^ 
'  parate  us  from  the  iove  of  God,  (his  love  of  us,  and 

*  our  love  of  him),  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
-*  Lord/  iBut  this  is  not  all ;  for  so  foil  is  our  in- 
spired Bard  of  this  cihchanting  theme,  that  he  can- 
afiot  relinquish  it,  without  putting  us  in  mind,  that 
as  no  enemy  can  rob  us  of  his  love,  so  it  i^  ndt  in 
our  own  power  to  procure  it  originally  to  ourselves. 
Thattgh  a\man  would,  give  all  the  substance  ofkisfiouk 

for  l0oe,  it  would  mterly  he  contemned.  It  is  indeed, 
evea  in  a  natural  sense,  but  a  poor  love  that  is  purr 
.  chased,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  with  money. 
In  a  spiritual  sense;  such  a  purchase  is  impossible  ; 
land  the  Ibolish  attempt  would  \^  hofCa  cantemned 
and  iaejected;  \  The  iovc  which  our  spouse  here 
magrafies  so  much;  is,,  and  must  be,  the  product  of 
a  divine  flam^^  to  resist  the  attacks  made  upon  it — 
by  ^  floods  and  great  waters/     *  The  fruit  of  the 

*  Spirit  is  love  *  -/v  ^Loy^  is  of  God,'  t%  ©sa, '  from 
. '  God  5 ;'     *  Christians  ought  to    be   rooted    and 

'  grounded  in  loye^--and  able  to  know  4he  love  of 

.*  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge  *,  .  *  There  now 

:  :     2  u2  .        :.  .   ^abideth 


lecahutbf  v'/iurcu^  LXX.  extinguere,  Jerom,  from  the  root  cabeb,  always 
and  invariably  employed  ia-Uii;  one  sepse  of  extinguishing  'flame/  ]i;te- 
rally  and  metaphorically. 

>  Rom.  viii.  38,^o,  *  Gal.  v.  22. 

3  I  St  Johniv.  ^,    "  4  fiph.iii,  17.  19. 
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^  dbidetb/  ftiith,  hope,  love^  but  the  g;reate$l;  of 
/  thesfe  is  iove  \* 

Ver,  S.'-^Ws  have  a  liUle  sister,  €wt,  she  hatk  rvo 
breasts :  what  shall  we  do  f^r  twr  sister ^  in  tM  day 
when  she  shall  ie  spoken  for  ? 

All  commentators  agree .  in  spirituiiliziAg  thb 
parage,  and  making  the  little  sister  to  signify  ite 
Gentile  church  * ;  and  I  shall  be  told,  that  ibk 
if^Brm  expression  of  affection  and  care  contradicts 
the  application  I  have  made  of  the  jeahusy  in  the 
6th  verse,  3ut  this  objection,  if  it  shall  ht  made, 
goes  entirely  upon  a  point  taken  ibr  granted,  but 
jnot  proved,  that  the  expression  comes  front  the 
jspouse,  and  not  from  the  Beloved,  which  yetlthihk 
is  fully  as  likely,  and  ev^i  more  maiSineiiy  and 
respectful  to  him^  than  as  comihg  frotn  ber :  And 
in  this  application  1  find  myself  warrtinted  from 
the  Beloved's  own  mouth ',. '  Other  sheep  f^^ve, 
'  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them  dlBo  I  must  biikig;' 
and  do  something  foV.  What  ihail  we  do  far  mar  sister 
in  the  day  when  she  shall  hespokeiifof?  or,  as  Jerom 
has  it,  alloquenda  est,  *  sJmli  be  «polfcli  to  ?'  Thfc 
question  is  proper  Enough  ;&oai  him,  and  sanding 
is  more  usual  tfmn  for  the  questioner,  in  sru^h  casfe^, 
to  ^ve   the  angwer.^'  What   could  have   been 

*  done 

»  t  Cor.riH.  t^V 
8  Se^  it  touched  at  above,  on  cliBp.  i«  I3«      . 

^  St  John  %.  i6i 
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■*  done  more  to  my  vineyard  i.^!  viU  tell  you^hat 

•  I  will  do  '.• 

VsR.  9.-^*^1/  she  be  a  wait,  we  will  build  tipon  her  € 
palace  of  silaer ;  and  if  she  be  a  doer,  we  mil  in* 
close  her  with  boards  of  cedar ^    . . 

The  plural  we,  used  on  this  occasion,  can  te  no 
l)aT  to  putting  both  these  verses  into  the  mouth  of 
liie  Beloved,  when  we  remember  that  ea^ly  m  die 
Poem  this  plural  form  was  assumed  by  him  *,  whick 
I  then  explained  and  accounted  for.  That  etstplica- 
tion,  though  not  improper,  is  not  neoesssny  he»&, 
a&  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same.  There,  the 
^business  Was  toi  adorn  the  bride,  the  then  favou*- 
lite,  in  which  no  service  of  inferior  attendants  was 
eidier  required  or  allowed.  Here,  it  is  to  provide 
^of,  and  be  betieficial  to,  a  Ik  tie  sister  witltout  kreasu^; 
in  which  kind  work  the  spouse  is  h^re  called  upon, 
and  we  know  was  employed  in  fact,  to  be  assistant  a- 
long  with,,  and  under  die  direction  of,  the  beloved. 
f  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  ibrth  the  law,  and  the  word 

•  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ^.'    Ye  shall  be  wit- 

*  nesses  unto  me— to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

*  earth  */  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles,  to  open 
^  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  thera  from,  darkness  to 
"*  iight,  and  from  liie  powier  of  ^^tan  ttnlto  Grod '/ 

'     Let 

*  I  # 

>  Isaiah  v«  4,  5^  ^  Chap.  i.  lu 

3  Isaiah  ii*  3.  4  Ac^s  !•  ^* 

5  Acts  xxtL  17, 18,  &c. 
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Let  US  now  observe  how  this  conjunct  work  of  pro- 
vision  forthe7/V//e  sister  is  expressed,  drtd  we  shall 
see  ground  to  admire  both  the  significancy  of  nie- 
taphors  quite  irreconcileable  to  the  natural  sense, 
and  the  beautiful  propriety  X)f  application  that  is 
all  along  kept  up.     . 

.  If  she  be  a  wall  \  we  ivill  build  upon  her  a  palace 
of  silver ;  we  will  make  thee--4*  studs  of  siioer  */ 
The  word  for  paiace  h^yPythirt  ;  and  the  Lexicons 
/inake  an^  afiinity,  aa  they  call  it,  betwixt  it  and  the 
root  ^'^., '  thur^  which  is  translated  ordines,  '  rows,' 
.corresponding  with  tbeiB'nVi,  turim^  •  rows/,  pieuf 
tioned  in  the  first  chapter  ^  We  -will  build.  St 
Paul  says,  *  We  are  workers  together  with  God~. 
^  I,  a$  a  wise  architect,  have  laid  the  foundation, 

*  and  another  buildeth  thereon  *,•  &c.  *  Chri^ians 
^  are  said  to  be  buiU  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
/  aposj:les  and  prophets ^'  &c.  Jfshi  be  a  door,  me 
will  inckfe  her  with  bmrds  of  cedar ^     '  The  doot  of 

*  feith  opened  to  the.  Gentiles  ^/     *  A  door  of  utte- 

*  ranee  opened  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ  ^.' 

*  He  thfct  entereth*  not  by  the  door.~is'  a  thief  •;' 

-'  . .        •       :•  :•..  •     /  ^  '       .      The 


^  See  Qfi'di.v.  7«    .  ^  Ckap.  i.  II. 

'  '  3  WcTfud.  GfS  the  fofur  rows  of  precious  stones,  Ex.  xxviii.  i;|[/20.  and 
.repeated  chap,  xzxix.  10—13.     Compare  St  John^s  Holy  Jerusalem  Ijr. 
ing  *  foursquare/  with  twelre  foundations  of  precious  stones^  and  in  them 
the  names  of  the  twclre  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  Rev.  xxi.  throughout. 

.  4  r  Cor.  iii.  9, 10.  S  Eph.  if.  20.  22. 

^  Acts  xiv.  27.  7  Colos.  Iv.  3.  * 

*  St  John  X,  i; 
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lihe' door  here  is  to  liBye  boards  of  cedar.  The 
word  for  boards,  Tth,  luhk,  is  singular,  and  always 
used  for  the  '  tables'  of  the  law,  never  for  boards 
but  here,  and  only  in  our  translation.  *  In  the  sense 
of  '  table/  it  is  taken  both  literally  and  metapho- 
rically— ^  Write  them  upon  the  '  table "  of  thine 
'  heart*  ;•  *  AVrite  it  before  them  in  a  'table*;* 

*  Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon '  tables '. 
All  in  allusion 'to  the  original  writing  of  the  law 
upon  luhhut;  *  tables/  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time, 
the  only  way  of  writing  *  : » and  there  is  nothing 
either  in  the  language  or  subject  to  hinder  this  idea 
from  being  kept  up  in  the  passage  before  us.  In- 
closing a  door  with  boai;ds,  seems  to  have  but  little 
meaning,      Jerom's  '  compipgamus  illud,    let  us 

*  compact,  fitly  frame  it  with  cedar  tables,'  is  mor€t 
expressive,  and  nearer  to  the  purpose.  But  the 
Greek  points  more  directly  the  same  way  that  I 

am    looking,   XiayfaiJ/w/AiV  ^  axjTYiy   (tuvi^oc  xfJf/wyv,  '  we ' 

« 

*  will  write  upon  her  a  cedar  table  :*  and  these 
'  translators  being  Jews,  seem  to  have  had  in  their 
eye  the  old  direction  of  their  great  lawgiver  V 

*  Thou  shalt  xvrite  these  words  upon  the  door-i^is,  of 

*  thy  house,  and  in  thy  gates/  Allow  a  Jewish 'poet 
to  have  had  the  same  retrospect ;  and  by  joining 
together  these  several  strokes  of  scriptural  resem- 
blance, 

» 

♦ 

'  Prov.  HI.  3.  <  Isaiah  xxx.  8» 

3  Habak.  ii.  2; 
4  Hence  the  Latin  taiellariusy  in  use  to  this  day  for  a  '  letter  carrier/ 

S  Deut.  xi.  20. 
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blance,  though  perhaps  not  easy  to  he  formed  iato 
such  regular  arrangement  as  the  ^tidioua  critic 
would  require,  we  may  have  some  conception  of 
what  is  here  promised  to  be  done  for  the  little 

siste7\ 

Ver/  10 / am  a  wall,  and  my  breasts  like  timers; 

then  was  I  in  his  eyes' as  me  that  fQund  favour. 

This  joyful  declaration  is  generally  put  into  the 
spouse's  mouth,  and  under  that  appropriation  has 
something  in  it  that  looks  like  envying  or  behold-' 
ing  with  jealousy  the  little  sister,  and  robbing  her 
as  it  were  of  the  blessing  intended  fcnr  her,  under  the 
supposition  of  her  being  a  wall.  Jerpm^^  version, 
supposing  the  speaker  here  to  be  the  Gentile 
church,  the  little  sister,  renders  the  passage  thus, 
'  Ego  murus,  et  ubera  mea  sicut  turres,  ex  quo  facta 

*  sum  coram  eo  quasi  pacem  reperiens— I  am  a 
^  wall,  and  my  breasts  like  towers,  from,  the  time 

*  that  I  became  before  him  as  finding  peace/  In  this 
view  of  the  delaration  before  us,  every  thing  is 
plain  and  intelligible ;  and  in  what  th?  little  sister 
says  of  herself,  there  are  two  beautiful  stroke^  of 
language  which  claim  notice :  When  J  was  f^J^p, 
quetlmt,  little,  my  breasts  were  so  too,  indeed  al- 
most nothing ;  now  that  I  am  become  a  wall,  and 
have  a  palace  of  silver  built  upon  me,  they  are 
become  big,  nr^iio,  megdlut,  from  ^^i  gedU  *  big,* 
the  word  always  opposed  to  quethn,  *  little/  And 
again,  /  am  noio  become  (not,  as  we  read  it,  '  hav- 

'  ing 
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*  ing  found  favour/  which  is  rather  a  feeble  traijis- 
lation^  but)  a  finder  of  peace,  (shalum,  the  root  of 
the  qame  Solomon),  invested  in  a  manner  with  the 
title  of  Shulamite,  in  allusion  to  what  is  said  of  that 
character  in  the  cftnclusion  of  the  6th  chapter.  ^  The 
Hebrew  language  delights,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
in  such  allusions,  which  the  scoffer  will  no  doubt 
sneer  at,  as  an  idle  lusus  verboi^um,  a  play  of  words. 
All,  however,  that  is  contained  in  these  two  verses, 
as  proposed  in  the  one,  and  realized  in  the  other, 
will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
Gentile  church ',  the  little  sister^  beautified  with  full 
breasts,  connected  with  Solomon,  and  blest  with 
the  heavenly  mahanaim^  as  is  clearly  referred  to, 
and  confirmed  by  the  next  verse. 

_  4 

Ver.  11. — Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baalhamon;  he 
let  out  the  vineyard  to  keepers  ;  every  one  for  the  fruit 
thereof  was  to  bring  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 

This  IS  another  of  those  passages  which  certain 

writers  lay  hold  of)  to  countenance  their  applica- 

YOL.  II.  2  X  tion 

*  Prophesied  of— >Isaiah  xi.  lo.  '  To  it,  the  root  of  Jesse,  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek.*  Isaiah  Ix.  3.  5.  *  The  Gentiles  shall  cotne  to  thee/ 
&c.  Their  acceptance  is  foreseen  as  certain— St  John  x.  z6.  *  Them 
^  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  ,my  voice.*     *  The  salvation  oi 

*  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  hear  it,*  Acts  xxviii,  28. 
Declared  as  fact—*  The  gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles,* 
Galat.  ii.  3*     '  Gentiles  in  times  past  in  the  flesh— now  in  Christ  Jesus, 

*  for  he  is  our  '  peace,*  £ph.  ii.  ix,  13, 14.  ^  The  Gentiles  become  fel- 
*  low  heirs  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  the  promise  of  Christ 
'  by  the  gospel,*  Ephes.  iii.  6,  &c. 
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tion  of*  the^Sbng  to  the  marriage  6f  f^hafaoh*s 
daughter,  from  the  relation  which  they  fancy  ^aat- 
hctmon  must  have  to  Egypt.  But  this  conceit  pro- 
ceeds either  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to, 
the  word  here  used.  The  Hammon  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  we  are  told  is  the  Egyptian  name  for 
Jupiter,  and  constitutes  the  famous  Cyrenaic  o- 
tacle  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  is  written  l^'^,  With  the 
hethy  ^,  arid  is  derived  from  their  graceless  progeni- 
tor Ham ;  from  whom  Egypt  is,  by  the  Greeks, 
sometimes  called  Xa/x/«,  '  Chamia,'  the  land  of 
Cham'.  The  hamon  of  our  word  is  written  with 
the  he^  H,  kemun,  And  is  the  foundation  of  that  great 
change  in  Abraham's  name  made  by  God  himself*, 
'  Thy  name  shall  no  more  be  called  tt^K,  Abrm^ 
'  but  thy  name  shall  be  Dnnnte,  Abrem ;  for  a  father 

*  ofCD^Ji  pen,  hemitn  giiim,  many  nations,  multitude 

*  of  nations,  I  have  taade  thee/     Accordingly  Je- 
rom's  version  looks  this  way,  '  Vinea  fuit  pacifica 

*  (alluding  to  the  '  pacem  reperiens  *  before)  in  ea 

*  quae  habet  populos — *  The  peace-giver  had  a  vine- 
'  yard,  in  that  which  has  peoples  ;*  but  in  confor- 
mity to  the  text  of  Genesis,  which  he  seems  to 
have  had  in  his  eye,  more  properly,  and  as  he 
there  renders  it,  gentes,  •  nations.'  There  is  a  ma- 
terial  distinction  in  scripturenstyle  between  these 
two  terms  ;  the  faithful  ate  honoured  with  the  pe- 
culiar title  of  God's  CDj;,  om,  people ;  the  unconvert- 
ed 

9 

»  Psalm  IxxYiii.  51.  ;c«^^  LXX. 
»  Gen,  xvii.  5* 
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c4  *r^  sd^ay>  called  pTU|^  guim,  '  nations,  eByn,  Gif. 
frooi  whioh  w^  have  tJie  word  '  heathen,'  gente^, 
I^itin,  whence  our  •  Gentiles,'  &o  frequent  in  oyr 
translatioi).  It  is  in  this  dist;inguishing  $ense,  that 
the  promise  above  quqted  is  to  be  taken ;  for  thp  , 
peculiarity  of  the  bi^rith,  the  redeeming  covenant;, 
wa?  ev?n  then  fixed  in  Isaac  \  *  In  Isaac  shall  thy 
sfcd  be  called/  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  we 
kaow:  fe^t  nations,  GeptiJjes,  canie  out  of  Abraham's 
Ipin*,  not  only  throygh  Ishmael  and  his  twelve 
prince^  *,  but  also  through  the  six  sons  which  he 
had  by  hja  second  wife  Kejturah  ^  Of  this  vast,  her 
fHun,  TQuUitude,  and  indeed  of  the  universal  hemufi 
of  ail  pation^^.th^  Beloved,  in  terms  of  the '  eternal 

*  coveuaot  ♦,'  and  by  virtue  pf  hjs  early  title  ; of 
'  the  se^^d  of  the  wonjaji  *,'  w^  the  true  original, 
^^,Baal,  I^rd-husband^  as  the  word,  especis^lly 
ii^  prophetic  langqage^  signifies;. though,  in  pro- 
£6^  9f  time,  the  guun^  Gentiles,  went  a-whoripg 
frqm  hinji  and  set  up  ?p^S?3,  Baalim,  .of  their  own  ; 
and  even  many  times  drew  off  his  chosen^  dear 
spouBe,  into  the  pame  provoking,  and,  in  hen  mo^ 
vncliaragteristic  apostasy.     Yet  still  lie  was  the 

*  Lord  of  a  vineyard  ^^'.  such  as  it  was,  apiong  tUem^ 
and  hwl  it  always  in  contemplation,  in  his  own  tim^ 
and  way,  tobripg  them  ba(?k,  an^l  b^  <owe  more,  the 

2x2  only 

<  Ver  21.  and  renewed  chap.  xxi.  I2. 
^  G^n.  xvii.  20.  3  Cbfip,  xxv.  a.  * 

4  Heb.  xiii.  20»  S  Gen*  iii,  15. 

^  St  Mattfa.  xxi.  40. 
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only  Baal  of  the  great  Hemun  of  them.  *  This  must 
be  the  real,  indeed  the  only  meaning  of  pur  Baal- 
hamon.  '  We  find  no  city  or  place,  under  this 
name,  nor  the  word  itself  anywhere  else  in  all 
the  Bible  :  86  it  may  be  considered,  like  several 
others  in  this  Song,  as  a  word  of  the  Poef  s  own 
fabrication,  to  express  what  he  intended  in  the  em- 
blematic style,  which  he  had  all  along  adopted. 
And  in  this  sense  it  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
character  of  the  little  sister  ;  little,  by  the  account 
here  given,  not  in  stature  or  quantity,  but  in  qua- 
lity and  esteem,  for  want  of  the  *  magnifying  *  pri- 
vileges of  the  spouse,  being,  as  her  apostle,  St 
'Pfeiul,  describes  her*,   *  Without  Christ,  aliens  from 

•  the  commonwealth  or  polity  of  Israel,  and  stran- 

•  gers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no 
^  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.*      *  ffe 

•  let  out  the  vineyard  to  keepers ;  every  one,  for 
^  the  fruit  thereof,  was  to  bring  ('  brings,'  says  Je- 
'  rom,  ^  will  bring,'  say  tlie  Hebrew  and  LXX.) 
^a  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  Let  us  turn  to  our 
Lord^s  parable  of  the  servants  *,  and  we  shall  find 
a  sufficient  analogy  between  it,  and  the  description 
before  us,  to  elucidate  the  general  purport  of  both, 
•upot)  making  proper  allowance  for  the  parabolical 
strain  of  the  one,  and  the  emblematical  design  of 
the  other, 

Ver. 

I  Epi.  ii\  I  a,  »  St  Matth.  xxv.  14—23. 
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Ver.  12.-i-3/y  vineyard,  which  is  mine,  is  before  me  : 
Thou,  O  Solomon^  must  have  a  thousand,  and  they 
that  keep  the  fruit  thereof  two  hundreds 

This  is  consistently  enough  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  spouse ;  and  we  find  her,  so  early  as  in  the 
1st  chapter  of  the  Song,  entering  on  the  subject  of 
her  vineyard,  which  I  then  explained,  and  may  now 
refer  to  that  explanation,  only  with  this  difference^ 
which  is  indeed  a  material  one,  that  she  then  la- 
mented the  neglected  state  of  her  vineyard  ;  but 
now,  upon  being  *  brought  into  the  king's  cham- 

*  bers,*  and  strengthened  by  repeated  indications  of 
his  enlivening  love,  she  speaks  of  it  in  high  strains 
of  delight,  as  producing  fruit,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  Beloved,  and  of  all  concerned.  My  vineyard, 
'*^,  sheli,  quae  mihi,  which  is  mine,  as  in  distinction 
from  the  vineyard  in  JBaaMamon,  is  before  me,  "^^^ 
lepni,  in  my  presence,  the  dear  and  daily  object  of 
my  attention  and  culture,  *  fiiruig  the  face  of  the 

*  world  with  fruit "/  Thou,  O  Solomon,  shall  have  a 
thousand  *.  *  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard, 
^  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen — and  sent  to  receive 

*  from  them  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  ^ ;'  which 
St  Paul  calls  '  doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God  */ 
They  that  keep  the  fruit  thereof  two  hundred.  If  this 
be  extended  to  a  general  comprehension,  we  may 
see  the  application  of  it  in  the  parable  of  the  vine- 
yard, 

X  Isaiah  Tcxvli.  &  ^  See  above,  ver.  xi. 

3  St  Mark,  xii,  j,  2.  4  i  Cor.  z.  31* 
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yard ',  *  Call  the  labourers,  and  give  them  their 

*  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first/  But  if 
it  is  to  be  restricted,  as  there  is  more  reason  to  think 
it  is,  to  the  particular  class  of '  keepers,  watchmen, 

*  or  overseers,'  k  may  be  explained,  by  the  apostolic 
provision  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  *  that  they 

*  who  serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar  *. ' 
or  by  our  Saviour's  expressive  declaration  ^  *  He 

*  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gath^reth  fruit 
/  unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he  that  soweth  *,  and 
>  he  that  reapeth,  may  rejoice  together :'  Which 
spiritualizing  declaration  St  Paul  eict^nd^  to  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  faithful  labourers,  without  dis^ 
tinction^    '  Become  sei'vants   to  God,  ye  have 

*  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
/  life/  Let  us  attend  too,  as  no  circumstance  from 
which  instruction  may  be  drawn  should  escape 
us,  to  the  proportion  stated  here,  between  th^  Be- 
loved's share  of  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard,  and  that 
allotted  to  the  keepers—.  To  Solomon,  a  thousand ;  to 
ike  keepers,  two  hundred  among  them.  In  all  our  la- 
bours therefore,  whether  as  appointed  keepers,  or 
individual  labourers,  and  in  all  the  fruits  that  may 
result  from  these  labours,  let  the  Beloved  have  by 
far  the  largest  share,  as  of  necessary  and  effective 
operation,  so  likewise  of  most  justly  deserved,  glo- 
ry, honour,  and  praise ! 

Ver. 

»  StMatth.xr. 

^  I  Cor,  IX.  7—14.  repeated  Gal.  vi.  6.  and  i  Tim.  v.  17. 

3  St  John  IV.  36* 

4  See  St  Luke  viii.  S»  expounded  ver.  ii.  5  Rom«  vi.  22. 
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Ver.  13.— TAom  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens,  the  com-- 
panions  hearken  to  thy  voice :  cause  me  to  hear  it. 

• 

This,  whether  request  or  injunction,  by  the  fe- 
minine termination  of  the  participle '^StS^'^n,  haishbth, 
quee  habitas,  is  clearly  directed  to  the  spouse,  but 
from  what  quarter  is  not  so  evident  The  bringing; 
in  the  companions  J  mentioned  above ',  creates  a  dif- 
ficulty in  any  view.  It  may  indeed,  for  aught  ma- 
terial that  can  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  havei 
been  put  by  the  Poet  into  the  little  sister's  mouth  ; 
and  in  that  light  may  pass  for  a  request,  in  plain  ' 
terms,  thus,  '  Thou  who,  though  once  in  danger  of 

*  wandering  in  uncertain  paths,  and  turning  aside  by 

*  the  flocks  of  the  companions,  art  now  happily  settled 
^  in  a  secure  residence  of  delight  arid  instruction, 

*  under  the  eye  of  thy  Beloved,  since  the  compa- 

*  nions  (good  or  bad)  have  had  the  opportunity  of 

*  hearkening  to  thy  voice,  extend  the  same  favour 

*  to  me,  and  make  me  likewise  to  hear  it.'     *  Have 

*  they  not  heard  ?  says  St  Paul  *, '  yes  verily,  thfeir 

*  sound'  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words 

*  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.'  Or,  if  we  must  go 
along  with  the  current  of  interpretation,  and  as- 
sign this  verse  to  the  Beloved,  it  will  then  appear 
an  injunction,  blended,  as  is  his  usual  waj^,  with 
a  gentle  touch  of  tacit  reproof  for  former  devia^ 
tions,  and  a  call  upon  the  spouse  now,  in  her  present 

state 


<  Cbap.  i.  7.  and  there  explained,  * 
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state  of  intimate  connexion  with  him>  to  forsake 
and  turn  away  from  all  companions,  and  direct  her 
voice  (neither  to  saints  nor  angels,  but)  to  him, 
and  to  HIM  only.  ^  Let  me  hear  tky  voice^  "^^^Vfti, 
hashmioni,'  the  same  word  used  before,  where  it  is 
said.  Lei  me  hear  thy  voices  for  sweet  is  thy  voice  '• 
Either  one  or  other  of  these  different,  but  not  con- 
trary, senses,  must  be  the  meaning  here,  and  may 
be  improved  and  enlarged  upon  without  further  ex- 
plication. 

Ver.  14. — Make  haste f  my  Beloved,  and  be  thou  like  to 
a  roe,  or  a  young  ha?t,  upon  the  mountains  of  spices. 

This  concluding  address  is  similar  to,  and  much 
in'  the  same  language  with»  one  that  we  had  met 
with  before  *  ;  only,  that  the  mountains  there  were 
called  mountains  of  Bether,  '  division,*  here  they  are . 
of  spices,  ^*^Vf^,  beshmim,  afo/^ara,  some  aromatic 
substance  that  was  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  holy 
anointing  oiP,  much  used  in  an  emblematical 
sense ;  and  which,  having  been  already  described 
in  my  remarks  on  the  word  Bether,  does  not.  seeiu 
to  require  any  farther  illustration,  I  cannot  con- 
clude, however,  without  taking  notice  of  an  obser- 
vation made  by  the  Paraphraser,  whose  criticisms 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  bring  into  view — . 
*  The  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  from  the  8th  verse,* 

he 


'  Chap*  ii.  i4.  ^  ^  Chapt  if.  17 

3  £xod.  x;cx.  23«-»25« 
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he  says,  *  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Poem,  as 
*  to  the  literal  sense,  for,  as  to  the  typical,  it  is  plain 
'  enough/  Now,  if  this  part  be  typical,  why  not 
the  whole  ?  And  if  the  typical  sense  be  plainer 
here  than  the  literal,  may  it  not  be  so  through  the 
rest  of  the  piece  ?  In  that  case,  why  have  so  muc}i 
pains  been  taken,  such  a  shew  of  learning  display- 
ed about  the  literal,  to  the  neglect  of  the  typical  ? 
Indeed,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Bible-history 
which  equally  require  a  knowledge  of  the  typical 
sense  to  explain  and  reconcile  them ;  and  it  is 
from  the  neglect  of  this,  and  looking  only  at  the 
literal  sense,  that  all  the  idle  sneers  and  cavils 
against  it  are  drawn.  God  forgive  the  fools,  and 
open  their  eyes ! 
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PSALMUS  VIII. 

O  DEUS !  O  laeto  Dominum  quem  corde  fatemur ! 

Quam  pulchrum  est  toto  Nomen  in  orbe  tuum ! 
Tu  supra  immensi  convexa  palatia  cceU 

Splendorem  lucis  spargis  ubique  tuae. 
Ex  ore  infantum,  et  praebent  quibus  ubera  matres 

Cantica  solenni  laude  referta  paras : 
Sic  inimica  mali  molimina  diruis  hostis, 

Impiaque  ultoris  probra  silere  facis. 
Cum  specto  expanses  divino  robore  coelos 

Lunamque,  et  digitis  sidera  structa  tuis, 
O  !  quid  Homo,  quem  Tu  tan  to  dignaris-  amore  ! 

Filius  aut  Hominis,  quod  mem  or  ejus  eris ! 
Quem  paullo  Angelica  fecisti  gente  minorem, 

Gloriae  in  excelsis  culmen  adusque  levas : 

2  Y  2  Ilium 
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Ilium  Tu  mundo  Dominum,  mundique  colonis, 

Prselicis,  atque  Homini  cuncta  subesse  jubes, 
Et  pecudes  agri,  stabulisque  armenta,  ferasque 

Sylvarum  turmas,  Oceanique  greges ; 
Quicquid  per  terras  movet,  aut  secat  sethera  pennis, 

Aut  cava  piscosi  permeat  antra  maris. 
O  Deus  !  O  laeto  Dominum  quem  corde  fatemur, 

Quam  pulchrum  est  toto  Nomen  in  orbe  tuum 
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MUNER  A  P  ASTORis  mihi  Tu,  Deus,  omnia  supples ; 

Nil  unquam  curst  dives  egebo  Tua, 
Florida  me  recubare  facis  per  prata  quietqm, 

Adque  salutiferas  ducis  amicus  aquas  : 
NoMiNis  ergo  Tui,  mihi  flectis  ad  optima  mentem, 

Meque  in  justitise  callibus  ire  doces. 
Per  fuscae  umbrosam  mortis  licet  ambulo  vallem, 

Non  hostis  metuam  lurida  tela  mali. 
Tu  mecuin  es  semper,  semper  mihi  providus  ad$tas: 

Sust6nUint  sceptruni  me,  baculusque  tuus :     * 


foecundam  mihi  Tu  mensam,  Deus  alme,  parsb»ti> 
Invideat  quamvis  gens  inimica  mihi. 

Tu  mihi  co&lesti  laetum  caput  ungis  oliva, 
Exundatque  mihi  mystica  vina  calix. 

Me  bonitas  et  amor  serum  comitantur  in  aevum, 
Perque  futura  Dei  sepia  habitabo  domum !   ' 
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MATERIAM  mihi  cor  grandem  eructare  laborat^ 
Grande  laboranti^  mi  Deus,  adfer  opem  ! 

Lingua  mihi  prompti  calamum  scriptoris  adsequat^ 
Quae  Regem  spectant  mystica  sacra  cano. 

'  Pulchrior  en  cunctis  Tu  quos  procreavit  Adamus^ 

*  Caelitus  in  labiis  gratia  fusia  tuis  : 

'  Te  Deus  aeterno  Regem  benedixit  amore^ 

*  Sanctorum  voluit  Te  Deus  esse  Ducem : 

*  Cihge  tuum  femori  metuendae  cuspidis  ensem^ 

^  O  !  qui  divino  robore  cuncta  potes ! 
'  Macte  esto  virtu  te  tui,  per  nuncia  veri 

*  Verba  equita  mitis,  justitiamque  ferens : 

^Te 


^  Te  tua  dextra  cito  multa  atque  treraenda  docebit^ 
^  Tu  qui  .te  doceant  non  aliunde  petis, 

'  Dumque  inimica  tuse  penetrant  ad  corda  sagittal, 
^  Submis9um  flectet  plebs  Tibi  sancta  genu  :. 

'  Est  Solium,  Deus  O  !  Tibi  secla  per  ultima  durans» 

*  Regni  virga  tui  juris  honore  viret ; 

'  Justitiam  Tu  totus  amas,  rectumque,  fidemque, 

*  Tu  fronte  irata  despicis  omne  nefas  : 

'  Quippe  Deus,  tuus  ipse  Deus,  Isetantis  olivse 
'  Te  supra  socios  unxit  odore  sacro ; 

*  MyrrhS.,  aloeque  super  vestem,  casidque  refusis, 

*  Exhilarat  vultum  pyxis  eburna  tuum : 
'Inter  honoratas  casto  Tibi  amorepuellas 

*  Et  natse  Regum,  splendida  turma,  micant : 

'  Ad  dextram  stat  sponsa  tuam,  praelustris  in  auro; 

'  Quod  de  longinquo  littote  mittit  Ophir. 
'  At  Tu,  prae  reliquis  Regi  lectissima  Virgo, 

*  Ausculta,  atque  animo  percipe  cuncta  pio. 

'  Tu  patriam,  patrisque  domum,  populosque  relinque, 
'  Nee  pete  quse  fuerant  antea  chara  tibi. 

*  Sic  formam  feex  ille  tui  mirabitur  oris, 

*  Hunc  tibi  nunc  Dominum  tu  reverenter  ama, 

*  En  tibi  ferre  Tyri  festinat  filia  donum, 

'  Festinant^Satrapae  munera  ferre  tibi.        , 

*  Pulchra  intus  Regis  nata  est,  quam  extrinsecus 

*  ornat, 

*  Aurata  et  vario  sparsa  colore  toga  :^ 

'  Ad 
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*  Ad  Regem  in  Phrygio  fulgens  ducetur  anuctu, 

*  Virginibus  veniet  undique  cincta  suis. 

*  Solenni  in  plausu  venient,  cantuque  decoro^ 

'  Intrabit  gaudens  regia  tecta  chorus  : 

*  Pro  patribus  nalos,  Isetissima  Mater,  Jiabebis^ 

^  Quels  passim  in  terris  sceptra  verenda  dabis.* 
JErgo  Tuum  faciam  memorari  in  secula  Nomen, 
Et  TE  laudabit  sera  propagb  Deum  ! 
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Reverend  Dr  Barry,  Rector  of  Wallingford,  Ozon. 
Reverend  H.  V.  Bayley,  Subdean  of  Lincoln. 
Mr  James  Beattte,  Dunlappte,  Forfarshire. 
Reverend  William  Bishop,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxferd. 
Mr  Andrew  Black,  Forresterhill^  Aberdeen. 
John  Black,  Esq.  merchant,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr  John  Black,  Forresterhill,  Aberdeen. 
William  Black,  Esq.  merchant,  St  John's,  New  Brunsmck* 
John  Boog,  Esq.  Dornoch,  Sutherland. 
John  Bowdler^  Esq.  Hayes,  Kent* 
Mr  John  Bower,  teacher,  Aberdeen. 
James  Brand,  Esq.  Aberdeen. 
Mess.  Brash  and  Reid,  bookselliers,  Glasgow- 
Colonel  Brodie,  deputy-governor,  Fort  Augustus. 
Mr  Alexander  Brown,  bookseller,  Aberdeen. 
Mr  Alexander  Bruce,  Carse,  Forfarshire. 
Mr  James  Bruce,  Middletown,  Longside. 
Mr  James  Bruce,  merdiant,  Peterhead. 
Mr  James  Bruce,  Rora,  Longside. 
Mr  William  Bruce,  Netherhill,  Longside. 
Reverend  Hugh  Buchan,  Elgin. 
John  Buchan,  Esq.  W.  S.  Edinburgh. 


Major  Angus  Cameron  of  Kinlochleven. 

Miss  Helen  Cameron,  Chuilchenna. 

Mr  Alexander  Campbell^  academy,  Inverness..^ 

Francis  Garden  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Troup  and  Glenlyon — 4  copki^ 

Mrs  Garden  Campbell  of  Troup  and  Glenlyon — 2  copies. 

Rev.  John  Cardno,  Portsoy. 

Reverend  Alexander  Cay,  Cruden. 

Mr  Alex.  Chalmers,  Throgmorton-^treet,  London. 

Mr  Dayid  Chalmers,  printer^  Aberdeen, 

Reverend 
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Reverend  Dr  ChampneySj  Subdean  of  St  Paul's^  London. 

Mr  Alexander  Cheyne,  merchant,  Peterhead, 

Mr  Robinson  Cheyne,*  Turriff. 

Miss  Chisbolm,  of  Chishokn. 

Baillie  John  Chisholm,  Dingwall. 

Alexander  ChivaSi  Esq.  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Robert  Chiyasy  Clayhills,  Longside. 

Mr  Robert  Chivasi  Overtown,  Ellon. 

Reverend  Alexander  Christie,  Fyvie. 

Mr  Alexander  James  Christie,  Tumerhall,  Ellon. 

Mr  Jonathan  Christie,  Balllol  College,  Oxford.  , 

Colonel  Clunes,  Crakaig,  Sutherland. 

Mr  Thomas  Cornish,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Mr  Charles  Cowan,  Kinmundyi  Longside. 

Rev.  John  Craigie,  Old  Deer. 

Rev.  John  Cruickshank*  Turriffl 

Mr  Alexander  Cumming,  Longside. 

James  Cumming,  Esq.  India  Board,  London. 

John  Cumming,  Esq.  of  Auchdales. 

Reverend  John  Cumming,  Longside. 


D 

Alexander  Dalgamo,  Esq.  merchant,  Aberdeen— a  copies. 

Charles  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Drumside,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  George  Davidson,  Nether  Savock,  Longside. 

Mr  James  Davidson,  Jun.  manufacturer,  Aberdeen.]  ^ 

Mr  John  Davidson,  merchant,  New  Pitsligo. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Don,  Forfarshire  Local  Militia. 

Mr  Thomas  Donaldson,  bookseller,  Dundee. 

Reverend  A.  Downie.  Lochalsh. 

Mr  George  Duguid,  Newton,  Longside. 

Mr  John  Duguid,  Mill  of  Tillinamout,  Tyrie, 

Mr  Andrew  Duncan,  bookseller,  Glasgow. 

Mr  John  Duncan,  merchant,  Turriff. 

Dr  Dyce,  physician,  Aberdeen. 

%  T^  z  Rev. 
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Rev.  B.  Edwards,  Heatherseati  Norwich. 
Mr  Ettles,  bookseller,  Elgin.  % 


Cosmo  Falconer,  Esq.  Dunrobin  Castle- 
Mr  Francis  Farquhar,  ofiicer  of  Excise,  Dundee* 
Thomas  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Pearsie,  Perthshire. 
William  Farquharson,  Esq.  M.  D.  Edinburgh.   * 
Lady  Fenn,  East  Dereham. 

James  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Pitfour,  M.P.' — 2  copies, 
Mr  James  Ferguson,  Auchmaladie.  * 

Mr  Alexander  Florence,  Fisherfoord. 
John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Blackford. 
John  Hay  Forbes,  Esq.  SheriflF-depute  of  Perthshire.  . 
Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Bart — 5  copies. 
William- Forbes,  Esq.  of  Balbithan. 
Mr  William  Forbes,  merchant,  Peterliead. 
Honourable  Archibald  Eraser  of  Lovat. 
Honourable  Mrs  Eraser  of  Lovat. 
William  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Memsie,  Lt..-Col.  4th  Regt.  Abdn.  Local 

Militia. 
Miss  Fraser  of  Castle-Fraser. 
Mrs  Fraser  of  Struey. 
Mrs  Fraser,  Marischal-street,  Aberdeen. 
Right  Hon.  John  Hoqkham  Frere. 
George  Frere,  Esq.  London. 
William  iPrere,  Esq.  sergeant. at-Iaw,  London- 
Reverend  Temple  Frere,  Roydon,  Norfolk. 
Mrs  Frere,  Roydon. 
Miss  Frere,  Roydon. 

Miss  Fyffe  of  Pitkarra,  Dundee. 

Mr 
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Mr  James  Gartley, '  teacher,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  George  Gaskin,  D.D.  rector  of  St  Bene'ts,  Gracechurch. 

street,  London. 
Mr  Peter  Gill,  watchmaker,  Aberdeen. 
Francis  Mackenzie  Gillanders,  Esq. 
John  Gillanders,  Esq.  of  Highfield. 
Mr  Johii  Gilchrist,  merchant,  Peterhead. 
Rev.  Samuel  Glasse,  D.D.  rector  of  Wanstead,  Essex. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Glasse,  rector  of  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 
George  Henry.  Glasse,  Esq.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Right  Reverend  George  Gleig,  L.L.D*  Stirling. 
Rev.  John  Gleig,  New  Pitfligo. 
Adam  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Cairnfield. 
Charles  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Auchiries. 
George  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Auchleuchrles. 
John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Cairnbulg. 
Mr  John  Gordon,  Aberdeen. 

Sir  William  Cumming  Gordon  of  Altjrre  and  Gordoaston,JBaFt. 
Adam  Graham,  Esq.  Glasgow. 
John  Graham,  Esq.  of  Meiklewood. 
Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Monymusk,  Bart* 
Lady  Grant  of  Monymusk. 
Mr  Lewis  Grant,  bookseller,  Inverness. 
Richard  G.  Gregory,  Esq.  Inverness. 
Mr  Francis  Greig,  Westertown,  Longside. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Grieve,  Ellon. 


H 


Mrs  Hall,  Berwick. 

Mr  George  Hardie,  Banchory-Ternan. 

John  Harlav,  Esq.  Peterhead. 

Mr  George  Hay,  Cumineston. 

James  Hay,  Esq.  of  Monkshill,  Fyvic. 


Mr 


Mr  DaTid  Henderson,  Cumineston. 

Mr  James  Henderson,  Bttmthillock^  Longside. 

Mr  John  Hilly  Arbroath. 

Major  Hugh  Houston  of  Creish,  Sutherland, 

Thomas  Houston,  Esq.  Lothbeg,  Ditto. 

James  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Peterhead. 

John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  of  Cairngall,  Lieut.-Col.  3d  Regt,  Abd. 

Local  Militia. 
Mr  Charles  Hutton,  Fraserfield.  ' 


Miss  Inglis,  Nairn 
Hiigh  Innes,  Esq.  of  Lochalsh. 
Reverend  James  Innes,  MeiklefoUa,  Fy  vie. 
Alexander  Irvine,  Esq.  of  Drum. 


Rev.  Alexander  Jamieson,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  Richard  Jenkyns,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Right  Rev.  Alexander  Jolly,  Fraserburgh. 

Mr  John  Joss,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  William  Jos^,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  William  Joss,  wright,  Aberdeen. 


K 


Mr  James  Keith,  Kinmundy,  Longside. 
William  Kelman,  Esq.  Fraserburgh. 
Alexander  Kidd,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 
Mr  John  Kidd,  How  of  Rora,  Longside. 
Mr  John  Kidd,  Tortcrstown,  Peterhead. 
Mr  Robert  Kidd,  Roundhillock,  Peterhead. 


Mr 


\ 
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Mr  William  Kidd,  BarnyardSi  Peterhead. 

Robert  Kilgour»  Esq.  Nether  Kinnqiundy^  Longside. 

Thomas  Eilgouri  Esq.  of  Bethelnie^ 


Rev.  William  Laing,  M.D.  Peterhead. 
Mr  George  Laing,  Crabbiedonna,  Udny. 
Mr  James  Law,  Innervedie,  Longside. 
Mr  John  Law,  advocate,  Aberdeen. 
Mr  Robert  Law,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Mr  James  Lawrence,  Kinmundy,  Longside. 
James  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Rothie. 
Sir  John  Leslie  of  Findrassie,  Bart. 
WiUia^i  Leflie,  Esq  of  Warthill. 
Alexander  Leith,  Esq.  of  Freefield. 
Mr  James  Lillie,  Tirriefield,  Lonmay. 
Mr  John  Lillie,  Dumbston,  Longside. 
Hugh  Lindsay,  Esq.  London. 

Dr  WilUam  Livingston,  Professor  of  Medicine^  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 


M 


Rev.  Donald  MacColl,  Inchree. 

Lieutenant  Neil  MacCoU,  Argyleshire  Militia. 

Mr  Paul  MacColl,  Emlochleven. 

Colonel  MacDonald  of  Borisdale. 

Major  Alexander  MacDonald  of  Courthill. 

Alexander  MacDonald,  Esq.  of  Glenco. 

Mr  Donald  M^Ponald,  shoemaker,  Inverness* 

Mr  James  MacDqnald,  mason,  Arbroath. 

Right  Rev.  Andrew  MacFarlane,  Inverness. 

Mr  Robert  MacFarlane,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Miss  M.  Seabury  MacFarlancy  Inverness. 

Miss 
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Miss  DuiF  MacFarlane,  Inverness.  / 

Roderick  MacFarquhar,  Esq.  Fortrose. 

John  Lachlan  MacGillavray,  Esq.  of  Drumnaglass* 

Mrs  MacGillavray  of  Drumnaglass. 

Captain  H.  Mackay  of  Torboll. 

Mrs  Alexander  MacKenzie^  Prince's  Street^  Edinburgh* 

Mrs  MacKenzie  of  A,rcan. 

Alexander  MacKenzie,  Esq.  banker,  Inverne^St 

Charles  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Kilcoy. 

Capt..DonaId  Mackenzie  of  Hartficld. 

John  MacKenzie,  Esq.  of  Allangrange. 

George  MacKenzie,  Esq.  younger  of  Ditto 

Major-General  John  Mackenzie,  BallaYillc* 

John  MacKenzie,  Esq.  of  Applecross*  * 

fiaillie  John  MacKenzie,  Inverness. 

Mrs  MacKenzie  of  Fitlundie. 

Rev.  Lachlan  Ma(fkenzie,  Locbcarrpn* 

Lachlan  Mackinnon  Esq.  of  Corry. 

John  Mac  Lachlan,  Esq.  Arihoulan.    , 

Norman  MacLeod,  Esq.  Islandriach. 

Rev.  John  Mac  Queen,  Applecross.  ^• 

Mr  Farquhar  MacRae,  Fadoch. 

John  MacRae,  Esq.  writer,  Dingwall. 

George  W.-Marriott,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lon4on. 

Rev.  John  Marriot,  Church  Lawford,  Warwickshire. 

Rev.  Robert  Marriott,  Cottesbach,  Leicestershire.     ^ 

Rev.  Edward  Garrard  Marsh,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Mr  Patrick  Marshall,  New  Deer.  .  i 

Mr  Marianus  Massie,  hosier,  Aberdeen.  . 

Mr  William  Massie,  blacksmith,  Old  Aberdeen. 

Mr  John  Mason,  mason,  Arbreath. 

Mr  Farquhar  Mattheson,  Auchindarroch.  ,  ^ 

Mr  John  Matthew,  Knockleitb,  Longside. 

Mr  William  Matthew,  Linshart,  Longside. 

Miss  Mearhs,  Longside. 

Alexander  George  Milne,  Esq.  London^ 

Rev.  Colin  Milne,  D.D.  Deptford. 

Mr 
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Mr  James  Milne,  Mains,  of  Eslemont,  Ellon; 

Miss  Jean  MUne,  Confectionev,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  Robert  Milne,  Fprtrose  Academy.  - 

Mr  William  Milne,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 

Alexander  Mitchell,  Esq.  Lond<Mi. 

John  Michell,  Esq.  younger  of  Forcetthall,  Yorkshire 

Rev.  David  Moir,  Alyth. 

Mr  James  Moir,  Redbog^  Longside. 

Mr  James  Moir,  Upper  Savock,  Longside. 

Mr  John  Moir,  printer,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  G.  Ross  Monro,  Hantly. 

Mr  John  Morris,  Printfield,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Alexander  Morison,  Balmacara. 

Rev.  John  Murdoch,  Keith. 


N 


Mr  Alexander  Nicoll,  BalGol  College,  Oxford. 

Mr  Lewis  Nicoll,  advocate,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  John  l^icoll,  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Daniel  Nicolson,  Commercial  Bank,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  George  Nicolson,  Innervedie,  Longside. 

Mr  John  Nicolson,  Donbank,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Thomas  Nicolson,  Smallbum,  Old  Deer. 

Mr  William 'Nicolson,  Belfield,  Oldmachar. 

JohnNiven,  Esq.  of  Thornton. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  Grove-street,  Hackney. 


O 

Mrs  Ogilvie  of  Auchirics,  Aberdeen, 
MrWilliamOgston,  Burnside,  TurrifF.       ^ 
Robert  Oliver,  Esq.  Cuilachy. 
Fatnck  Orr,  Esq.  of  Bridgeton,  Kincardineshire. 

voL.n.  3  A  Colonel 


~N 
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Colonel  A.  Park»  London* 

James  Allan  Park,  Esq,  King's  Counsel,  London — 5  copies. 

Mr  John  Paton,  merchant,  Peterhead. 

Mr  William  Patteson,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Richard  Pemberton,    Esq.   27^'  Cursitor -street.  Chancery-lane, 

London. 
Alexander  Pirie,  Esq.  merchant,  Aberdeen. 
Mr  George  Pirie,  Balusk,  Longside. 
Mr  George  Pirie,  schoolmaster,  Methlick. 
Mr  John  Pirie,  Applecross. 
Mr  William  Pirie,  Iriewells,  Udny. 
Mr  William  Pirie,  Kinmundy,  Longside. 
James  Powell,  jun.  Esq.  Clapton,  Middlesex. 
Reverend  Thomas  Baden  Powel,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Mr  James  Pratt,  Craibstone,  Newhills. 
Mr  John  Pratt,  Cairnbauno,  New  Deer. 
Mr  William  Pratt,  Mill  of  Rothie,  Fyvic. 
Rev.  John  Prince,  Magdalen  Hospital,  London. 
Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 


R 


John  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Ochtertyrc. 

Richard  Richards,  Esq.  London. 

John  Richardson,  Esq.  barrister-at-law,  London. 

Rev.  Andrew  Ritchie,  Forgue. 

Mr  Alexander  Robertson,  merchant,  Peterhead. 

Mr  Alexander  Robertson,  merchant.  Park,  Lonmay. 

Mr  John  Robertson,  Corticram,  Lonmay. 

Mr\John  Robertson,  Aberdeen—  2  copies. 

Baillie  Robert  Robertson,  Peterhead, 

Mr  William  Robertson  of  Shaftesbury-place,  Aldersgate-street, 

London. 

William 
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William  Robertson,  Esq/merchant,  London. 

R.  S.  D.  Roper,  E^q.  Lincoln^s  Inn,  London. 

Gilbtrt  Ross,  Esq.  Leighton-hall,  Milch-poolf  Moatgom.*shire. 

Rev,  William  Routledge,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  Michael  Russel.  Stirling. 


Right  Rev.  Daniel  Sandford,  D.D.  Edinburgh. 
James  A.  Sandilands,  Esq.  Aberdeen. 
Mr  John  Sangster,  Kinmundy;,  Longside. 
Rev.  William  Sangster,  Lonmay. 
Mr  Alexander  Scott,  Broadland. 
Mr  Robert  Scott,  Yokieshill,  Longside. 
Rev.  Alexander  Shand,  Arradoul. 
Alexander  Shand,  Esq.  of  Tanfield,  Aberdeen. 
Mr  John  Shipton,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart. 
Mr  James  Skelton,  Peterhead. 
James  Skinner,  Esq.  writer,  Edinburgh — 8  copies. 
Rev.  John  Skinner,  Forfar — 2  copies. 
John  Robert  Vernon  Skinner,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 
Rev.  William  Skinner,  Aberdeen— 2  copies. 
Mr  Alexander  Simpson,  merchant,  Aberdeen; 
Mr  James  Simpson,  Scotstown,  pear  Aberdeen. 
Mr  John  Simpson,  merchant,  Inverness. 
I     Sion.  College  Library,  London. 

Mr  Alexander  Smith,  merchant,  Inverness. 

Mr  John  Smith,  merchant,  Inverness. 

Mr  John  Smith,  Skelmuir,  Old  Deer. 

Society  of  Arts,  Adel^i,  London. 

Society  for  promoting  ^ristian  Knowledge,  London. 

William  Soltan,  Esq.  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  London. 

David  Souter,  Esq.  Macduff.  ^ 

Mr  Francis  Souter,  riding  supervisor  of  Excise,  Inverness. 

3A2  Rev, 
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Rev.  John  Stephen^  O.D.  Nassau,  New  Providence. 

Mr  William  Stevenson,  Seaton,  Old  Aberdeen* 

Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  Keil. 

Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Ardshiel* 

Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Invernahyle. 

Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Ballachelish. 

Capt.  Duncan  Stewart,  Achorn. 

Duncan  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Auchnacoan* 

James  Stewart,  Esq.  Glenurehouse. 

Miss  Robina  Stewart,  Auchnacoan. 

Mrs  Stirling  of  Kippendavie. 

Colonel  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Braegrady. 

Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.  M.  P.  London. 


Mr  James  Taylo^  merchant,  Keith. 

Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  Cuminestown. 

Mr  John  Tidbald,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Mr  James  Torry,  silk-dyer,  Aberdeen. 

Right  Reverend  Patrick  Torry,  Peterhead. 

The  Hon.  Alex.  Eraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhousclec— a  copies. 


U 


Mrs  Urquhart  of  Cralgston. 
Mrs  Urquhart  of  Meldrum. 


Mr  William  Volum,  Peterhead. 

Rev. 
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W 


Rev.  Alex.  Walker>  Monymusk. 

Charles  Walker,  esq*  merchant,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  James  Walker,  Hundy. 

Rev.  James  Walker,  Edinburgh. 

Mr  John  Watt,  Rora,  Longside« 

Mr  James  Watson,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  William  Watson,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  James  Webster,  TurrifF. 

Mr  William  Weddcrbum,  buildeTi  Aberdeen. 

Mr  William  Wedd«rburn,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Mr  James  Williamson,  West  Rora,  Longside. 

Colonel  Williamson  of  Baniskirk.  ^ 

Mr  Alexander  Wilson,  bookseller,  Glasgow-— a  copies* 

Charles  Wilson,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

lR.ev*  Robert  Wilson,  Whorlton,  Durham. 


Archibald  Young,  Esq.  BaniF. 

Mr  John  Young,  bookseller,  Inverness. 

Mr  Robert  Youngson,  Achleuchries,  Cruden. 


* 
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ERRATA. 


VOL.    I, 


Page  czv.  L  I3.  for  llaniire  read  bhniiru 
cxid.  1.  3*  before  admoium  insert  me. 
ibid.  1.  6.  after  necessarut  insert  /tis^. 
Gxvii.  L  3*  from  bottom,  after  in  insert  toi 
cxix.  1.  13.  for  Cbarissime  read  Chriuime* 
ibid*  1. 4  from  bottom,  iox  formossimam  read  JbrmosHiimam  * 
cxxi.  !•  i*f*ior  dabantitAdJakunu 
cxxii.  L  24.  for  lanianam  read  lanienam* 
czxiii.  1.  12.  fox  confrariam  revid  contrarium* 
cxxv.  L  8.  for  ora  read  ore. 
cxl.  1.  5.  ioxjirst  xtzdjixt. 
clxii.  1.  21.  unncumbered  xtTii  unencumbered. 
cxcvii.  at  foot  of  the  page,  for  1800  read  i8o6. 
14.  1.  10.  for  T«y  read  r%K 
69.  1.  22.  before  tuori  insert  tf. 
X02.  1.  6.  dele  /Ae, 
112.  ].  4*  for  ^MAoyvread  3i«  A«yif. 
192.  !•  I.  at  the  end  insert  by. 
196.  L  5.  for  Trinit  read  Trinity* 

248.  1.  19.  in  $ome  copies,  instead  of  ^rrbKt=)  read  tS^rr^lf . 
323.  L  12.  for  Cerintbians  read  Corintbians, 

VOL.  II. 

Page  29.  L  22.  for  1DU;>  read  pw*. 

57.  in  four  places,  for  p  read  d«      .       - 
69.  1.  21.  for  C3^:m3  read  O^nn^n.    , 
126.  in  the  Prooemium,  L  6.  ioxjilio  xf^AJilia. 
177,  1.  7.  for  ^rtftti  tead  Htf^rtfxy. 

215.  1. 10.  for  TTOitt  read'innn. 

219*  1.  23.  for  yse  read  yr* 

234.  1.  II.  for  ts^nu;  HKise  read  o^fiV^n  vcyi. 

245.  1.  19.  dele  the  semicolon  after  the  word  Evangelist. 

265.  1. 25.  for  explain  read  explained. 

287.  for  ly/i/o  read  ;;7fOt 
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£RRilTA# 


Page  303.  If  X7«  for  roAEf  read  t$l/.  > 
334*  L  tz.  for  \m>rt  read  ^vn. 
358.  1.  %y  for  Wjn  read  '^rw. 
386.  1.  17.  for  m|»t»n  read  n^fit^n. 
ibid.  1.  1 8.  for  nepb  read  m$$bfb. 

415.  I«  14.  for  whether  scad  vMitr^. 

416.  L  13.  for  trephun  scad  m^bum* 
426*  L  i8«  for  ti;Aff/f  read  te/r« 

437.  L  26.  before  ▼•  X3.iniertPs»cixjii& 
Aid*-  lor  &Mp  read  ^1^9^ 


487.  L  %^\  for  ^Xf  read  dsy* 


> 
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